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PREFACE 



IT were, perhaps, too much to ask of any human work that it be without short- 
comings, and I take full responsibility for such sins — both of commission 
and of omission — as may be foimd herein. That the number of such is not 
much greater than it is, is due to the kind help of many friends, whici] I gladly 
acknowledge. My debt to Professor George P. Baker, under whose guidance I 
began my researches at Harvard, and to Professor George L. Kittredge, with 
whose help I carried them on during Mr. Baker's absence from Cambridge, can 
ne\'er be repaid. Only men who have worked with them can realize how grate- 
ful I am for their encouragement and criticism. 

To the members of the Harv-ard Library staff — especially to the late Mr. 
Thomas J. KJeman, and to Mr. T. Franklin Currier — I owe much. My obli- 
gation is all the greater because my demands on their courtesy came at a time 
of turmoil and confusion. The moving of so great a library with so little incon- 
venience to those who were constantly using it, was a marvel to all of us. 

To my friend Louis N. Parker, Esq., I feel deeply grateful for much valuable 
information, and many suggestions. To the kindness of J. Dixon Taylor, Esq., of 
the Guildhall, London, I owe the programs of nineteenth centur)' Lord Maj-or's 
Shows, now in the Harvard Librarj', and the opportunity of seeing the rehearsal 
of the 1913 Show. I am indebted to Dr. F. W. C. Lieder of Harvard for the col- 
lection of Hudson-Fulton Pageant postcards now in the Treasure Room of the 
Har\-ard Librarj'. President W'illiam .\Uan Neilson has pvcn me many fruitful 
hints, and Mr. Frederic Schenck, Dr. Howard R. Patch, and Dr. Archer Taylor 
have brought material to my notice which othem-ise might have escaped me. 

My researches Ui England have been aided by many Ubraiy and town officials. 
Bernard Kettle, Esq., and D. J. Hile, Esq., of the Guildhall Librar>'; Dr. Regi- 
naXd R. Sharpe, late Records Clerk in the ofike of the Town Clerk of the City of 
London, and the officials of the British Museum Reading, Manuscript, and News- 
paper rooms; the Librarians of the Society of Antiquaries, and of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, have been ver>- kind; the Toft-n Clerks of Norwich, York, 
and Chester have given me ready access to their records. I heartily api)reciate 
the helpfulness of many others, whom I do not mention by name; I have indi- 
cated, at particular points in the text, those to whom I am indebted for specific 
services. 

My colleague, Professor Paul R. Lieder of Smith College, has helped me 
greatly in reading proof; and I am also indebted to Mr. C. C. Lane of the 
Harv-ard University Press for much friendly aid. 



•n PREFACE 

I have, at various places, suggested opportunities for further research along 
lines which it has been impossible for me here to take up. If any one is moved 
to follow me in exploring this absorbing field, I hope he may find my work of 
service. The subject is interesting because it is close to the people. One root is 
in folk custom; and from the banning, the populace has claimed pageantry 
for itself. As a form of artistic expression it is not, perhaps, so high as the masque ; 
but of late years, from the soil cultivated by pageantry for centuries, a new form 
has arisen, calling itself by the same name. And this bids fair to play a condder- 
able part in the community life of our country, as well as of England, for some 
time to come. 

R. W. 
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INTRODUCTION 



AN* historical outline of English pagcanti>' must, of necessity, suggest many 
. questions which cannot there be carefully con^dered. The field to be 
covered is so wide, that I can merely touch on some matters which, in themselves, 
would nmke good subjects for an entire work. 

In the following pages I shall, with the exception of a chapter on pageantry 
in the United States, limit myself to England. Ttcre are, however, cert^ 
continental influences which cannot be ignored; these I have, so far as posable, 
dismissed to the footnotes. We are here more concerned with the development 
of jiageantrj- in England than with international influences, which must be con- 
sidered elsewhere. 

The " aesthetic pageant " of earlier days still exists; as such may be con- 
sidered the carnivals with floats, the " antiques and horribles," the modem Lord 
Mayor's Shows of London, and such parades as those at Boston on Columbus 
Day. Beside this " sesthctjc " pageantry, however, there has arisen the " edu- 
cational pageant " which we all ki»w — in which many of us h&vt taken part. 
I do not mean, in making the distinction, to imply that the "aesthetic " pageant 
fails to teach, or that the " educational " pageant makes no appeal to our sense 
of beauty. Quite the contrar>'; but the emphasis of the older pageantry is on 
the aim to entertain by means of lavish display, while the purpose of the modem 
is to instmct by means of entertainment. 

I may here remark that, in view of the two pronunciations of the word current 
today, the New English Dtclumary seems to prefer the ^-owel (o as in ntan) to the 
di[^thong (at as in rain). Hie old spellings of the word show that both pronun- 
ciations have long existed dde by side. Such forms' as padzhand, padgion, are 
^ from ambiguous, but the majority of the forms given in the New English 
Dictionary might be pronounced dther way. Pageon, pageunl, etc., prove 
nothing, though the e which follows the g Is probably not meant to modify the 
vowel, making it tike that in page, but rather to indicate that the g has the value 
of _;*. The i in such a form as paiaunt docs not indicate the at of rain; it is 
merely y ox j. Occasionally we find such a form as paygenU* which allows but 
one pronunciation — that said to have been insisted on by Teim>'son; but of 
the forms where the spelling allows only one pronunciation, i. c, with a rf or a 
modified vowel clearly indicated, there are in the New English Dictionary eight 
showing the vowel of pad to two showing the pronunciation pay, 

' See L. T. Smith, York Ploys, p. xxxv. 

■Ofi^S;. SKKTkePreitraati<mintiieTempi«,^,tb; cf. ^dMsiffii (L. T. Smith). 
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Tte word pageatU has been so loosely used of late years, that it is well to have 
clearly in mind just what we mean when we use it in its strict sense. I have not 
planned a history of " gorgeous processions " — which is one of the acquired 
senses of the word. It is not worth while to consadcr the various etymologies 
which have been suggested for pageant; ' as Sharp points out, " in the first in- 
stance [it] was certainly applied to the vehicle of exposition,' and afterwards to 
the exhibition itself." The dc%'elopment is a natural one. " Those scaffoldings 
[on which miracle plays in England were performed] were usually called pageants; 
a loose term, applied also to the wooden stage, the text of the drama, and the 
ensemble of the fSie or theatrical display." ' In Tennyson's " Lead out the pag- 
eant" (at the beginning of the Ode on the Death oj Ihe Duke of Wellington), the 
word refers to the gun carriage on which the Duke's coffin rested. The connection 
shows that it could not refer to the procesaoo of soldiers — the " spectacle " — 
as wc might expect. 

Connected with pango, and our pact, a pageant was, in its primarj' s«ise, 
something " compacted together." We shall consider processions which were 
accompanied by something of that sort. The giants, animals, and folk mumming, 
which date from very early times, lead us to discuss the folk-element in pageantry. 
The saints' images show an early Church influence; and as time went on and 
the shows became less primitive, angels, Bibhcal characters, and not infrequently 
(in the provinces) the pageant-cars of the miracle plays* made their appearance: 
on them stood historical, allegorical, or Biblical figures. Sometimes the actual 
stage or mo\'ing wagon drops away, leaving the pageantic figures without the 
[mgcant. Such processions, with the allegorj' or sjTnbolian expressed by riders or 
marchers, are really pageants. The " angels," or even the undisguised minstrels, 



' Any one interested is referred to the collection published by Sharp, p. i. The gem of this 
collection is undoubtedly Dr. Johnson's suggestion that the woid comes from paym geant, (a 
pagan giant) which was, as we shall see, a common feature of these shows. Cf. also on this 
matter, Collier's Annals of the Stage, ii, p. 151, and Ua^litt's edition of the Dramatic Works of 
John Webster, iii, p. 227. Also, of course, Nru) English Dictionary, 1, v. pageant. The word 
does not, apparently, antedate the fourteenth ccntiiry. 

' Cf. Dekker, 3 Honest Whore, iv, iii, 178: " Let me not be carried through the streets like 
a pageant." 

* Jusserand in the FumtvaU MisuUatty, p. i8j. He describes the kinds of pageants used in 
Ihe miracle plays — both stationary and movable — and reproduces two pictures by Jean de 
Giisc, made before :344, from MS. Bodl. 264, fols. 54 b and 76. The wheels — if there were 
any — and " lower room " are hidden by flowing drapery as " in our own age, those modem 
' pageiinls ' used in cavalcades or vachalcades, figuring at need Olympus or Montmartre, are 
bung wilii draperies concealing their lower part and Uieir wheels." {Ibid., p. 193.} 

• These miracle plays would be pageants themselves, were they not something more. The 
" pageant-cars " of the miracle plays were merely stages on which the Biblical characters 
played their parts; the " pageants " of the royal-entry were little more than stages, though 
at times a certain amount of symbolism was expressed in the decorations, or explained by 
means of " scriptures " fastened 00 the platfonns. 
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furnished the " raw material " for allegory, which, after 1432, became an integral 
partof pageantr>'. 

What may be called the body of pageantrj- is the cars — but a proccsaon of 
cars is only a corpse. The allegory or symbolism or history which the li'ving 
characters bring, may be called the soul of pageantry — and is much the more 
important part. The real pageant has both body and soul; and tliough some- 
times the latter is expressed by inanimate figures or even by painted pictures, it 
is still important as showing the clement which appeals to the intellect of the 
spectator. 

The technique of this form of artistic expression is the proces^on. In our own 
day, the technique has changed, so far as the Parkerian pageant is concerned, 
becoming more that of the theatre ; but the pageantic soul remains, in the history 
that lives and the cities which speak. 

Both the early and more modem forms have a " popular " quality which may 
be called the spirU of pageantr>'. This distinguishes the earlier " pageant " from 
the " masque," as today the " pageant " may be distinguished from the show 
given by and for a limited group in the commimi^. All have some elements in 
common — the differences are in spirit and In technique. 

Beside the folk-elements, which lie at the foundation of pageantry, we 
£nd contributions from other sources. The castles built on conduits, from 1377 
on, open the field of chivalry and tournament, and occasionally characters 
appear in pageantry from the metrical romances. The influence of the Church 
made itself felt; and not only court " disguisings," but the mummers' play of 
the commons, are suggested by the " dressing-up " of the characters in the 
pageant. Some of the " folk-elements " — the St. George figure, for instance — 
which are treated in the first chapter, need a separate investigation. 

There is nothing in the word pageantry which should Umit it to the trade- 
guilds or to the Church ; but as a matter of fact it is practically confined to these 
two bodies,' which were the two institutions in the community around which 
processions centered, and which have left records telling of their activities in this 
direction. In fact, the pageantry of the Church, save in the earliest times, 
is almost negligible, so completely did the guilds * take charge of those proces- 
sions which indicated the joy of a community on a holiday occasion. The clergy 
often combined with the guilds, it is true; but the pageants were provided by 
the latter. 



^ 



■ Even in folk celebrations like the " Midsummer Show " the gupds appear to have fur- 
niaheci the pagtants. I am, of course, referring to the earlier pageantry. That newer " folk 
play " or " historical pageant " which, under Mr. Parker's direction, came into existence at 
Sbeibome in 1905, is not limited to any class; indeed, Mr. Parker hoWi — as we shall see — 
that a pageant roust, of necessity, be a community affair, pvea of the town, by the town, 
for the town, and only JncidenlaUy for the strangcns that are within the gates. 

' Some of them " sacred " rather than " commercial," organized for the purpose of 
honoring some saint 
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I have already referred to the spirit of " popularity " which is common to the 
l^/'p«geantr>' of the past and that of today. A i>ageant is essentially of the ]>cople. 
Whether the stages moved with the procession, or the procession passed before 
one platform after another, the " show " took place outdoors; s[>cctators 
thronged the streets, and there was none of the seclusion which characterizes the 
masque. Not until the present century does pageantry become rooted to one 
spot: but even now it has not lost its " popular " characteristic Indeed, it has 
gained a deeper popularity. For in the old days the community took a free 
interest in the " finished product " of the guilds' labors; now, the pageant is at 
its best when produced, not by one group or set in a community, but by all; not 
by paid performers but by the townspeople in voluntary cooperation. 

The main root of pageantr>' is in folk custom; but we find this form of ex- 
pression developed by Church and guild. No section of a community where 
class lines are sharply drawn as thej- are in England, was so well fitted to 
carry on and devd[<^ this form as the merchant class. When the Church gave 
up miracle plays, the guilds took them over for commerciaJ reasons; when the 
municipal governments fell into the hands of the merchants, they were the 
natural hosts of visiting $o\-crcigns. No other class was so near all classes of the 
people: tings and nobles held membership in one of the Livery Companies ao 
honor; and the apprentices could loc^ forward to becoming influoiUal merchants, 
aidermcn, mayors, and even knights. 

It is hard to determine just what the relation between the morahty play and 
the pageant may be. I shall touch upon this subject in a later chapter. All^ory 
// appears definitely in the pageant of 1432, and it looks as if this were the great 
contribution of Lydgate to this form of art. Did he apply hterary conventions 
to the pageant, making the abstract qualities, already personified in literature, 
real flesh and blood ? Did the morality play draw its li\'ing abstractions from 
the pageant ? Or did the pageant draw, perhaps indirectly, from the morality 
play ? Or are botli independent developments of the same tendency ? These 
are troublesome questions. 

Another important matter is the relation of the pageant-car to scenery, al- 
ready elaborate in the Elizabethan and Jacobean masques. As early as 1494 a 
contrivance much like a pageant-car was wheeled into the hall at a court " dis- 
guising," and the dancers stei)i)ed forth and danced. M. Rcyher has dealt with 
the question in much more detail than I can here; he makes it plam that this 
gift of pageant to embryonic masque was the beginning of scenery which in our 
theatres is so elaborate. 

Having traced the rise of pageantry to Elizabethan days, and given the history 
of the London Lord Mayor's Show, which attained its most glorious period in 
the seventeenth century, I shall devote a chapter to modem siuvivals of the older 
pageantr>-. Some of these survivals ha\'e been influenced, or kept alive, by the 
interest in medixvalism characteristic of the last part of the nineteenth century; 
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periiftpfi, also, by the Parkerian work itself. I shall then consider the modem 
*' community drama," which came to Ufc at Shcrbome (Dorsetshire), in 1905, 
fathered by Mr. Louis N. Parker. These " pageants " of Mr. Parker and others 
have no real right to the name, though I believe there is a connection between 
them and the earlier form of pageantry. That the two are quite different in 
technique, we must admit ; and it is to be regretted that an already o\*erworked 
word is forced to stagger imder a new load. But Mr. Parker's original suggestion 
of " folk play " failed to arouse an interest which was immediately stimulated 
by the substitution of a word which every one knew; thou^ what it meant was 
deli^tfully vague. Because this new use of the word pageant has apparently 
come to slay, we must make the best of it. 

As with romance and some other words denoting forms of literary expression, 
we have in pageant a term which is extremely elastic. Since it has not, for a 
long time, been used exactly, it caimot be exactly defined. We shall see what 
some of the elements of this form are: we shall start our in\'estigations, not with 
sacred processions (with or without images) nor with mere processions of joyful 
reception, but with folk processions which include gifints, animals, and a certain ^' 
amount of "dressing-up"; with processions into which came monologues; which /^ 
absorbed the movable wagon from the miracle plays, and put a romantic castle 
from the tournament on a conduit. 

The old name for these processions was ridmg; when pageantic features came 
to be added, triumph or show took its place. For a long time the word pageant 
was applied only to the car or platform; later it was transferred to the whole 
parade. The modem, careless use of the word to denote any gay or splendid 
procession, is a further generalization, the reason for which is obvious, and the 
result of which is confu^g. Our confusion is increased, as has been said, by a 
modem specialization of the word to " historical folk play." 

Circumstances have made it advisable to print this survey of the subject in 
two parts; the present volume deals with the elements of pageantry; the 
pageantic features of toumament and early masque; the de\'elopment of the 
" royal-entrj* " from 1300; and tlie growth of Elizabethan pageants. Later 
chapters will trace the historj- of the civic procession known as the " Lord 
Mayor's Show " and the growth of the pageant of the present day. Since 
1432 the royal-entry has included not only Biblical, but historical and allegorical 
characters, which, with a later mythological clement, are the chief ingredients 
of the Lord Mayor's Show. This civic " triumph " emerged from folk cu^itom 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, and reached its height a hundred years 
later; speech left these shows with that planned by Settle in 170a — after which 
they did not cease to be pageants, but obviously became a lower form of art. 
Tableaux or tableaux vivants remained on the cars; then, in the eighteenth century, 
they were borrowed from the pageants and transported into halls, where scenes 
from the past, with an allegorical flavoring, were shown by means of " living 
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pictures." WTien these represeDtations were of historical subjects, they were 
still felt to be pageantic, and the name sometimes dung to them. 

These scenes, or historical episodes, shown by means of " ]ivii\g pictures " 
mark an intennediate stage between the earlier and the later pageantry. Origi- 
nating in the German Festspid, this latter is really a " folic play " or, more ex- 
actly, a " community drama." It was begun by Mr. Parker at Sherborne; and 
it may be found, together with survivals of the earUer processional type, and 
the tableaux vmuits, in America. 

The pageant is the lowest form of dramatic expression; * but it is a form deeply 
rooted in the heart of the people. It appeals strongly to a characterktic we all 
share — the love of display — and it is only recently that a serious effort has 
been made to harness this instinct to higher aims. 

Since Ibc above ma written, Uie Great War ha broken out, and the eouree of pagtaotzy 
has been interrupted. Thatit will be changed is possible, but unlikely; for En^and has seen 
many wars without loUDg her love of sfJendor; and her pride in her history wiU not dhiUnisfa 
in the decades to follow the noble chaptei she is writing now. In the United States five 
thoimnd people took part in a spectacle, produced in tlie Harvard Stadium for tJie benefit o{ 
the Red Cross, three months after we had joined the belligerents. Useful as it may be in times 
of stress to raise money for national needs, pageantry must return to an uncommercial basti 
if it is to kcqj its spontaneity; and there is little reason to doubt that it will do so. Calibam 
lo&t money, instead of making it; and hard feelings were aroused. Pageantry is not a good 
source of revenue; but the fact that a big spectacle was produced in wai-time is significant. 

'■Land'* Kho," 

LmUE CoHitoN, RaoDB Isiakd, 

Augoit, 1517, 



' This is more true of the earlier, than of the Parkcrian, type. Wc shall see that this latter 
is not ver>* far removed from the theatre, especially when it is historical, rather tluiQ symbolic 
Strictly speaking, the symbobc pageantry-, which 'a characteristic of America, cannot be 
called " Parkerian." Cf. chapter viii, infra. 
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CHAPTER I 



ELEMENTS OF THE PAGEANT 

PROFESSOR Sir Adolphus Ward, in his History of English Dramatic LiUra- 
ture,^ defines pageants as " moving shows <l<;void of cither action or dialogue, 
or at least only empIo>Tng their aid by way of supplementing and explaining the 
living picture." This definition is, in the main, satisfactory;' it is with these 
" moving shows " that a large part of this work has to deal. A pageant is pri- 
marily something " compacted together "; but, as I noted in the Introduction, 
the characters which give a s>Tnl)oiical or historical significance to the float or 
wagon arc more important than the wagon or stage which bears them; and em- 
bolism and history may be expressed by the image of a giant or of some animal. 

Later chapters will trace the development of the pageant from the thirteenth 
century down to our own times; it is the task of this to treat some of the 
elements that have been drawn from folk-custom, modified by the Church, or 
borrowed from the metrical romance. The root ol a " moving show " is 
obviously the procession — but we are not concerned with proccsMons pure and 
simple. Giants, animals, figures of saints, and wagons bearing characters dressed 
up to represent something they are not in real life, give these prooes^ons a 
pageantic aspect. 

I shall disregard chronology, partly because one must, in dealing with folklore 
material, and partly because chronology is here not a thing of great importance- 
The unfortunate result, however, is that the chapter may stem chaotic; this is 
also partly due to the fact that the elements of pageantry are not homogeneous. 

' (1875) i, p. 79; (1899) i, pp. 145 f. "These exhibitions," he condnues, "formed an im- 
portant part of the public life of the later MidcUc Ages, and . . . were to a large extent alle> 
gorical in character. . . . In England, and more espedally in London, tfai»paj;eantjy obtained 
ancxtraordinary holdover the popular taste. . . . The refining fancies of chivalry introduced 
in the Norman period gave variety to these exhibitions, but their fuller development wa.1 owing 
to our commercial relation with Flandns which began and rose to its height in the Plaalagcnet 
reigns." It is worthy of note that the French langua^ has no word to tiansiate fa^ant. 
Says Magnin, Hist MaHonneiUs tn Europe: "... une actioa muctte, e3q>tiqu£e par une 
expoatioD vcrbale ou une cantiline narrative, ce que les Anglais appeQent uae paffianl." The 
word does not Kppai in Littr£; but cortige kulorique funtlshes an equivalent. 

' Wc shall see, however, that usually in the pageantic " royal-entry " and sometimes in 
the Jjxd Mayor's Show, the platfoRDS were stationary, and the movement obtained by the 
pro p M B of the ci^'s royal guest from one stage to the next. 
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••VV-'" 5i FOLK MUMMING 

• •■• ■ • 

%.*•,;•** " The clement of " disguising " in pageantry leads us first to folk mumming — 
• ' the " Plough Monday " and Christmas mummcre' plays. It is supposed that 

the sword dance which lies behind them goes back to a contest typifying the 
fight betweoi winter and summer. This is a common feature of the folk custom 
of many countries, and connects itself with various festivals. We shall consider 
the prwessions of Plough Monday later; here we will limit ourselves to remarks 
on the earliest kind of " folk play." 

Sa>'s Olaus Magnus,' "The southern Swedes and Goths . . . have another 
custome, tliat on the first day of May, when the sun is in Taurus, there should be 
two horse troops appointed of young and lusty men; as if tliey were to fight some 
hatd conflict. The one of these is led on by the captain who is chosen by lot, 
who hath the nante and habit of Winter, and is clothed with divers skins, and 
armed with fire forks, casting about snowballs and pieces of ice, tiiat he may pro- 
long the cold; and thus he rides up and down in triumph, and he shews and 
makes himself the harder. ... On the other side the captain of the other troop 
is for Summer, and is called Captain Florio, and is clothed with green boughs 
and leaves . . . and summer garments that are not very strong; and both these 
ride forth of the field into the city . . . and with their fire spears they fight, and 
make a publike shew, that Summer hath conquered Winter." 

And again,' " Moreover the northern Goths and Swedes have another sport to 
exercise >'outh withal. . . . And this play is shew'd especially about Shrovetide, 
called in Italian, Maschararum. For before Carnivals all the youth dance for 8 
dayes together, holding their swords up: but within the scabbards for 3 times 
turning about, and then they do it with their naked swords lifted up: after this 
turning more moderately . . . they change ranks and place themselves in an 
hexagonal figure; and this they call Rosam: and presently they dissolve it, by 
drawing back their swords and lifting them up, that upon ever>' one's head there 
may be made a square Rosa, and then by a most nimble whisking their swords 
about collaterally, they quickly leap back and end the sport; which they guide 
with pipes or songs, or both together, first by a more heavy, then by a more 
vehement, and lastly by a most vehement dancing. But this speculation is 
scarce to be understood but by those that look on, how comely and decent it 

is . . ." 

Sometimes what may be called " pageants " appeared in these dances. The 
same Bishop of Upsala records,* " There is also another kind of dance or play, 
where, upon a woodden Engine men are carried in the ayr by the motion of 
wheels: or else they sport otherwise, being \cry nimble of body : as with spears, 
about which they will turn themselves, . . ." 



Bist. Goth., Bk. zv, ch. ii. 



» Ibid., ch. vi. 



• Ibid., ch. viL 
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These Scandina\Tan folk dances show what may be a development of military' 
excrdaes; we shall see, later,' that the tournament of mediaeval times became 
softened to a " silken war," in much the same way. H. H. Child* notes that 
'* disguise has its ori^ in the clothing of leaves and flowers or of the skin and 
head of the sacrificial animal * with which the worshipper made himself a ' gar- 
ment of the god,' thus bringing himself into the closest possible contact with the 
^irit of fertilization . . ." The sword dance " seems to have had its ritual 
origin in the primitive expulsion of Death or Winter, the death and resurrection 
of Summer. ... It was, moreover, a natural mode of play for warlike peoples. 
Like all dancing it became mimetic in character. Its chief personages are the 
fool, who wears the skin of a fox or some other animal, and the ' Bessy,' a man 
dressed in woman's clothes — figures in which folklore finds the survival of the 
ritual of agricultural worship ..." * 

The garments of leaves and flowers may have been influenced by Bacchic 
rites. " And when the feast of Bacchus was kept, the Jews were compelled to 
go in procession to Bacchus, carrying iv>'." * It is not impossible to imagine in 
the disguise of the Scandina\Tan dance an influence from Greece or Rome, though 
both may be independent developments of the same nature worship. The root 
of the northern custom is generally considered to be in pre-Christian religion. 
Says Ditchfield, " In connection with Face-egging, there is the Pace-egg or 
B^ter play, which resembles in its main features the Christmas mumming play. 
In this piece of ancient drama folklorists see a relic of old Norse mythology — 
the contest of Thor ' and Balder, of spring with winter. Beau Slasher is the 
champion of winter, and his iron head, steel body, and hands and feet made of 
knuckle bones, are descriptive of the frost-bound earth. These interpretations 
seem somewhat fanciful." ' 

In the north and northwestern parts of England, the sword dance used to be 
a part of the Plough ilonday observance." The fight which lies behind some of 
these dances has been, by certain folklorists, carried back to the days of the 
human sacrifice. " The attack or killing — or merely the symbolical surround- 
ing or approach — goes back to the sacrifice: and ttiis became the principal 
point of action in the St. George pla)'S which developed from the sword dance. 
The invariable incident of the death and restoration of one of the characters is 
the point upon which has been based the descent of this play from pagan festivals 
celebrating the death and resurrection of the year." The fixing of Christian eccle- 



* /Wrf., pp. 34 (. C(. Chamber, ch. Ix. 
' 3 Siaaabets, vi, 7. 

* Does be mean Lokl ? 



' Cf . l)elow-, pp. 95 and 100. 

' In Camb. Hist. linf. Lit., v, p. 53. 

* Wc aliall reluni to this point soon. 
' Old E»g. Cuiloms, p. 81. 

• See Drake, Skaisfena$td his Times, i, p. 137. It may i»ol be out of place to refer to the 
Gothic Christmas play which oombiocd dancing, »n^iig, and fighting. This U disKusaed 
by Carl Kraus (Das Ci>tiusciu WetnachtstpUl) in Paul-Braune's BftlrUge mr GejehUkte der 
DaUtchtn Sprache und LUeratur (Halle, 1895), xx, pp. 334 f. 
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siastical feasts has shifted the seasons of the festivals, which accounts for the 
peiformance of these pla>'s at Christmas.' They seem to have been wide- 
spread, falling at ditterent seasons at different places.* 

The ground work of the sword dance is conjectured to be an actual sacrifice. 
Though some authorities do not hold this view, those who do suppose that when 
the sacrifice was done away with, it was replaced by a s>inbolic dumb show. 
Even in these dumb shows the symbolism Is slight, for it is subordinated to the 
evolutions of the dance.* 



t H. H. Child in Comb. But. Eng. IM., v, p. 35. Further (ibid., p. 33), " Writen on folk- 
lore pmtti out Uiat sudi games as football and hodtey descend from the struggles for the pot- 
session of the head of the sacrificial victim." 

* On the cuilom in Bavaria and elsewhere, see Beatty, The St, Gewge, or MumnKr's 
Plays in Trans. Wis. Acad., xv, pt. 2 {October, 1906), p. ago, etc.; Frazcr, Tlu Dying 
Ced, p. 254 f. He says that the contest between representatives of Summer and Winter de- 
generated into a mere dramatic performance with the Esquimaux (p. 159); that it may also 
be found among the Canadian Indian.4 (p. 360), and tliat at Zurich an image of ninter " is 
BtaibMned." (pp. a6o f.) Ticvclyaa, Polk-tore and l-'olk Storia of Woks, pp. 2$ I., notes: 
" In Wales, as in England, the May Day festivities were not complete without the customary 
fight between Summer and Winter " — which is described. Cf. also ibid., p. 34: " It was 
said that Gw>-tbyr, the son of Greidawl, fought with Gwyn ab Kudd for the fair Cordelia, 
daughter of Lear, every first of May, and they were to continue doing so until the day of 
doom. . . . May Day contesti were probaUy held in this belief." (Miss Trevelyan refers 
to the Mabinogion, pp. 351, 363.) After a procession, there was a mock fight between the 
two parties, the captains of each of which were dressed to sj-mboUze winter and summer. 
Summer always won the fight, bis weapons being birch branches, willow wands, and young 
ferns. Alter the victory, Summer selected a May King, the jieople a May Queen, and the 
rest of the day was given up to feasting, dancing, and games. (Trevelyan, pp. 35 and a6.) 
Cf. The Dying God, p. 3ii, where Frazer notes that the leaf-clad mummers represent the 
spirit of vegetation, and are in the same class with the King of the May. U. H. Child {op. cil.) 
says " The Maypole . . . stands for the sacred tree, and tlie dance around it for the ritual 
dance of the pa^m wotshipper." Cf. also Schelling, ^iz. Drama, i, pp. 48-49. 

• Chambers, Mfd. Stage, i, p. 206 f. His chapter x, Tlu Mummers' Play, and Appendix J 
(ii, p. 370) treat the subject in more detail than I can here. Cf. also Beatty, The St. George, 
or Mummers' Plays. Ordish, in Folk-Lore, iv, p. 164, holds that the groundwork of the Easter, 
or Pace-egg play, the Plough Monday play, and the Christmas Mumming play, was ihe 
sword dance; he points out {ibid., p. 161) that the sword dance originated in the sacrifice 
an<l sap that in Gothland a sacrificial play is still performed, acted by young fellows in dis- 
guise. Cf. Hajtlitl's Brand (i8;o), i,pp. lii t.,ioi Fi)ol,Plough a»d Sword Dance; KeWy, yoliees 
of Leicester, pp. 5 1 f. On p. 53 he gives tlie text of Uie play perfumied in the neighborhood of 
Lutterworth at Christmas, 1S63: cf. Chambers, ii, p. 376 (Appendix K); Ditchficid, pp. jiof. 
— who prints some Berkshire and Oxfordshire mumming plays; Leather, Tke F(dk-Lore 
of Berefordskire, pp. 141 f., for the Herefordshire play; Manly, Spec. prt-SkaJts. Drama, 1, 
pp. 396 f ., for the Rcvcsby Sword play, and ibid. , i, pp. 389 f. , for another version of the Lutter- 
worth play. On Christmas mummers in Dorsctsbdre see Udal in Folk-Lore Record, iil, \, 
pp. 87 f. ; on the mumming play in Wales, see Trevelyan, pp. 30 f. On Christmas mumming 
plays in general see Ditchficid, chapter i (pp. 8-15). Cf. R. Chambers, Book of Days, ii, 
PP* 739 f- (under 14 Deecmber) for a description of mummers together with an iUustxatka 
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Whatever is the origin of these folk mummings, which later developed into 
" folk plays," ' they may be said to combine the spirit of pageantr>* with the 
technique of the masque, being a dance with a great popular appeal, in 
much the same way that the modem " festival " combines the spirit of the masque 
with the technique of the modem pageant. The element of " dressbg-up " is 
common to both mumming and pageant; and among the characters shared by 
both, St. George stands out prominently. 

The May games are supposed to have originated in the Floralia of pagan 
Rome, though there may be a trace of the Druidical worship of Bel therein.' Mr. 
H. H. Child says that the May game developed into the Robin Hood play; the 
names Robin and Marian — type names of the shepherd lover and his lass — 
may have been brought over from France and become confused with Robin 
Hood, or k Wood, of Piers Phwmcn and the ballads. Mr. Child su^ests that 
the origin of this figure is purely fictitious, or that he may be a peisonification of 
Woden.» 



of a group, showing vsrious masks, and one character with the dragon's head. The Scotch 
guiicTs are referred to in the same worlc (ti, p. 789 — under 51 December); masked, and 
each attended by a man in woman's clothing, (the " Be5.<ty,") they go from house to house 
on Hogmanay night, and sing or perform a play not unlike that of the English mummers. 

A text of a mummers' play is printed in the Book of Days, ii, pp. 740 f. Three players, can, 
by cbaxtging Iheir make-up, play all the parts. SU George fights the Turkish Knight who Is 
twice revived bj' the doctor. TTie exposition is of the simplest kind. 

' The " P!owl)oy»' or Morris dancers' " performance at Revesby, in Lincolashire, sho«-s a 
tianation between the sword dance and the play. The mummers' play shows another ad- 
vance. The cenlral incident is still the killing, and mtoring to life, of one of the ctHMCtCtS, 
and there is still enough dandng to show a descent from the sword dance. The pocBeiice of 
" St. George " (" prince " tod " king " arc Hanoverian " impro\-ements ") implies the influ* 
encc of literature. His advent is a matter of some obscurit)-. Mr. Cliild suggests that he 
comei from the George " ridings " — which we shall consider anon — and the miracle plays 
on tbe subject; or " the name of Sl George may have come into them [these plays) by way 
of Richard Johmon'K History 0/ the Seven Ckampiotu (published in 1596-^7)." H. H. Child, 
op. cit., p. 37, (This last statement b hard to accept.) 

In the Robin Hood plays, fighting seems to furnish the chief interest. (For these plays, 
see Manly, Part III.) "nie St. George plays of Oxfordshire and Lutterworth, and the Revesby 
sword play, combine dandng and righting, with le^ emplta-ii^ on the latter. The Christmas 
mumming pJays included a mixed cast — Old Father Christmas, St. (or Prince) George, Old 
King Cole, the Giant Bluoderbore, LitUe Jack, a doctor, the Old Dragon, the Meny Andrew 
or the Clown, Morrismeo, Bci^lzebub, a Turkish Champion or Knight, Captain Slasher, etc 
King jVlfred was sometimes King of England, or King WillLim — sometimes both appeared. 
In these plays are fighting, danciiigj and singing: the dialogue is of small value, aod the fun 
is faicicaL 

The Revesby play includes the Dragon and a Hobby Horse; the Fool is the chief char- 
acter, and hb five sons mingle dancing with their in^pid dialogue; there is a little mock 
fighting. Tlie chief emphasis of this phiy is on the dancing; it is built up around the sword 
dance, and must be given by skilled performers. There b plenty of singing, as well. 

* Kelly, Notices, p. 58. 

* H. H. Child, 0/>. £>(. Cf. Chambers, i, pp. 17s aod 176. For remarks on, and quotations 
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On New Year's Eve " it was customary ... (or the young men and women 
to exchange their clothes, which was termed Afumming or Disguising; and when 
thus dressed in each others' garments, iliey would go from one neighbour's cottage 
to another, singing, dancing, and partaking of their good cheer. . . ." * 

As an instance of mumming to which political »gnificance was given, a pass- 
ing refurence may be made to the so-called " Gladman's Insurrection," which 
took place at Norwich early in 1443.* On this occasion it was alleged that John 
Gladman, a merchant of Norwich, " rode on Horseback as a King, with a Paper 
Crown on, and a Scepter and Sword carried before him by three Persons un- 
known," and twenty-seven riders preceded him, " with Coronets on their Arms, 
and Bows and Arrows in their Hands, like Valets of the Crown to our Sovereign 
Lord the King, and 100 others unknown, on Horseback and Foot with Bows and 
Arrows, then and there following the said John Gladman, and calling the Citizens 
to Arms in a riotous Manner." ' As to the insurrection, the city pretended that 
Gladman, '* who was ever and at th>'s our is, a Man of sad Disposition, & trewe 
& fcythfuU to God and to the Kyng, of Disporte as hath been accustomed in ony 
Cite or Burgh thorowe alle this reame, on Tuesday in the last cndc of Cristcmcsse 
viz. Fastyngonge Tuesday, made a Disporte with hys Ne>'ghbours, havyng his 
Hors trappyd with tynn foyle, & other nyse disgisy things, coronned as K>Tig of 
Crcstcmcsse, in tokyn that scson should end with the twelve Monethes of the 
yere, afom hym (went) yche moneth dysguysed after the Seson requiryd, and 
Lenton ' clad m whyte & red Heryngs skinns, and his Hors trapped with Oystyr- 
shclls after him, in token that sadnesse shuld folowe, and an holy Tyme, and so 
rode in diverse Stretes of the Cite, with other People, with h>-m disguysed mak>Tig 
Myrth, disportes and pla>'s." * 



Decav op Folk Customs 

Of late yeani many of these English folk customs have unfortunately passed 
out of existence. This is due to many causes, perhaps the chief of which is the 

rtferrinf; to, May Day customs, moirb danceis, the Robin Hood play, etc., sec Drake, Slmi- 
sptre and his Times, i, pp. 151-174. 

Brewer, Di<t. Phrast and Fable, p. 543, s. V. Maid Marian, derives the words from M4ld 
Morion — a boy in the moms dance who wore a *' morion." He says that it is a corruption 
first of the words, and then of the sex of the character. 

' Drake, SftakififTt and bis Times, i, p. 124. 

» For full details see Hudson, Records 0/ Norvnth, i, pp. 343 f.; Blomefield, Bist. Norf. 
(j74S), ii, pp. 107 i.\ Hcrrig's^rcAit, cxxvi, p. 185; MS. 9 c. in Muniment Room printed in 
full by Goddard Johnson, io Norf. Arch., i, p. 294 (died by Hudson). Cf. also Hudson, i, 
pp. Ixzxviii i.; Blomefidd (1805-10), lit, pp. 149 and 155; and Sir George Croke, Reports 
(1657), p. 183, who refers to ihia case. 

Hudson, i, p. xc, discusses the perplexing mention of Shrove Tuesday, as the riot surely 
took place on 14 or 35 January. 

* Blomefield (1745), ii, p. 108. 

* " A man representmg Lent," notes Blomefield. * Blomefield, op. eU., p. iii. 
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movement of the rural population to the dtics. Then, with the increased facility 
of travel, people do not stay at home so much, and are not so dependent on 
home pleasures: \'i]lages are no longer detached from the outside world. Itin- 
erant cinematographs oome to tlie country centers at fair-tjme, and the people, 
relying less on themselves, find their entertainment already provided. In 
places where the old customs still remain, crowds of staring tourists are brought 
by the ubiquitous motor-car, and the country- folk who dislike to be gazed at 
keep away from the old celebrations; while those who remain grow self-con- 
sdous, and lose their spontaneity. Professional morris dancers take the place of 
the spontaneous folk dandng in many places; and there has come, in the attitude 
of the present day, a change which noakes what were undoubtedly excesses, 
though, softened by distance, they are cnvered with the glamour of poetry, 
distasteful to many. 

In some places, the reason for the local festivals has been removed by Par- 
liamentary legislation, and the celebrations have lapsed. Many went out of 
ejistence in 1835 when the Mxmicipal Corporations Act was passed. At Lichfield 
the " Greenhill Bower " has pcrastcd, long after the need for the " Court of 
Array " had been done away with — but this is an exception to the rule.' 

Survivals and Revivals 

There arc, to be sure, some survivals of old customs in England. The " Plough 
Monday " play — the chief interest of which lies in the fact that men dress as 
women * — is still a popular pastime in parts of England. It is a proof of its 
early origin that the police do not interfere with a flagrant breach of tlie law in 
this case. The ceremonies in connection with the Dunmow Fhtch of Bacon, have 
been revived.* 

Such ceremonies as that on ships which carry passengers and sailors over the 
equator for the first time, seem to be survivals, or revivals, of folk plays; but 
they have a certain pageantic element in such a figure as Nq)tune. They show 

' For further consideration of this ceremony, sec duipter vii. 

' On men in women's doUiiog see Frazer, Adonis, Allis,Osms,-pp. 42it. (Appendix IV) j 
T^e^'elyalt, p. 350; Cf. also mention of this custom, above p. t;. 

' On this, sec William Andrews, History of Ike Dunmow PUkk of Boom Cushrm, London, 
1877; Santt, if anmrs and CusUmu.m, pp. 155 f.; the London Jfirror for Saturday 11 Novem- 
ber 1837 (na 861), and ibid., vol. v., p. 313; Ditchfidd, p. 175, who refcn to Harrisoo Ains- 
worth's nox-cl, The Flikh of Bacon, and his reviving a lapsing custom in 1855. " The annua] 
court whidi awards the Dunmow ^tdi of bacon " is rcfmcd to by G. fi. Shaw, in his Prefact 
for PoliiicioHS prefixed to John BuU's Other Island (New York, 1907, p. liii); d. also Otv 
Mutual Friend, Book u, ch. xvi, for another reference to it. In the IBus. land. Ntvs tor 10 
Aug. 1913, p. 309, arc pictures of the cexemonies which " took a new lease of life on AngOSt 
Bank Holiday. There was a wordless Pageant of Dunmow, morris dancing, and, of course, a 
trial ■ . . Both couples were successful in winning a flitch — sign of a strifeless wedded life." 
The two pictures show the a-remony as it va in 1751 and 1913. The earlier occasion was 
reproduced by modem actors. 
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the rough fun — intenaficd because the \ictim of it is not " behind the scenes,* 
so to ^>eak — characteristic of the folk play; and the dement of disguising 
makes them worth noting. 

In recent years folk dancing has been revi\-ed in England, and the interest in 
this revival has spread to the United States.' But the conscious revivals of folk 
dancing, seem to have left the folk untouched. Children trained in Maypole 
dancing, and other kinds, gave in 1914 an exliibition at the " Royal May Day 
Festival " of Knutsford, after the morning procession; a troop of professional 
DK>nis dancers accompanied the proces^on and danced in the streets ; boy morris 
dancers appeared in the 1914 Greenhill Bower procession at Liclifield.' But when 
the townspeople danced on the green in both places, they danced the ordinary 
dances of the present day. 

GiTY Fawkes 

One other folk-custom, now nraribund, deserves mention. The festivities of 
Guy Fawkes' Day are linked to pageantry through the image which was some- 
times carried m procession.* This anniversary used to be elaborately observed 
at Hampstead; on one occasion a car, reprtsenting the British Isles and the 
Colonics, was provided.* This links pageanlr>' closely to folk festivals. Effigies 
are burned at Rye; Folkestone has decorated carts with tableaux tivanls, ancient 
Britons, etc. FoUtical " guys " are sometimes shown, and occasionally a huge 
fancy-dress procession combines the spirit of carnival with " groups all^orical 
of local tradition." ' 



' In January, 1914, the Revcsby sword play " from a MS. of 1779 " was performed at th« 
Agassiz House Tlieatre at Cambridge, Massachusetts, by a group of students. A note on the 
prognm calls it " the only extant sword play known. Its centre is the nonsense of I^ckle 
Herring about the nut or glass made by the sword dancers. In the play, however, country 
men, as a means ol exhibiting their skill in sword, folk, and morris dancing, have brought to- 
gethet survivals or reminiscences of (i) the Christmas Play — in the opening by the Fool and 
his sons; (2) the Robin Hood play — in the Knight of Lee and his relations to Church and 
peasant; and (3) a jig sucli as the Elizabethan theatre used between acts — ia the rivalry for 
the hand of Cicely." 

* The Knutsford and Lichfield processions will be considered in chapter vii. 

* In connection with Guy Fawkes, cf. the Pope-Burnings mentioned in chapter vii. Cf. 
also Ditchfield, chapter ix (pp. 160 f.), for much material on Guy Fawkes' Day celebrations. 
The images carried in procession are treated in the following section of thii chapter. 

* Ditchfield, p. 163. 

' Ditdificid, p. 164. "Building the Guy" b pictured in the lUus. Land. News, $ Nov. 1855; 
an article entitled " Recollections of the Fifth of November " accompanies it. "Burning Guy 
Fawkes " is pictured, Und., 8 Nov. 1851, p. 573- I append the first and last paragiaplis o( 
an article from the London Standard, $ Nov. 1913, on " The Passing of the 0!d-Tirae Celebra- 
tions ": " Noisy street urchins busily soliciting coppers for ' our guy ' served to remind 
Londoners last night that today is Guy Fawkes' Day. The passing of the Children's Act, with 
the restrictions which it contains, has materially decreased their receipts, but many diildrea 
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§3. PROCESSIONS 

The discussion of Guy Fawkes leads us naturally to consider folk processions, 
in which the main root of pageantic technique may be found. These proces^ons 
are common to all lands, and date from verj* early times. No rural merrymaking 
was complete without them.' In Germanic countries they were often accom- 
panied by the image of some god or goddess; * " a doll is set on the garland, or 
some popular ' giant ' or other image is carried round." • This " doll " or image 
of a deity, which Chambers sa>-s is " a common, though not an invariable cle- 
ment in the lustration," is by some folklorists conjectured to be an " anthropo- 
morphic representation of the fertilization sjiirit." 



Ploughs and Ships 

Chambers points out that " at the early spring festival which survives in 
Plough Monday, the plough itself, the central instrument of the Ofxining labour, 
figures. A v-ariant of this custom may be traced in certain maritime districts 
where the functions of the agricultural deities have been extended to include the 
oversight of seafaring. Here it is not a plough but a boat or ship that makes its 
lotinds when the fishing season is about to begin." * 



last night managed to make thcmselvxs the richer by two shillings or more after ' rendering ' 
a few songs, commencing with ' Guy, Guy, Guy! ' . . . 

" The parading of effigies is nowada>-s almost as obsolete &s the lighting of bonfires. A 
hundred years ago, howe^vr, band-s of youths would parade the streets bearing their ' creation ' 
io triumph. When two bands met often a royal fight ensued, whidi ended in one party ob- 
tuning po3.ses.sion of the other's eiTig;>'. These old-world celebrations have fallen into decay, 
and now fireworks almost alone arc used to celebrate the aiiniversaiy of the discover)* of the 
great plot. The diminution of religious intolerance probably has had much to do witli the 
decreased popularity of the Guy Fawkes celebration, and the liberal provixun of varied forma 
of public amusement may also have assisted. People no longer arc driven to find amusement 
for themselves in the perpetuation of an obsolete observance." Il may be added that Ditch- 
field, (p. t f.) gives an adequate summing up of the reasons for the decline of folk customs. 

Cf . Leather, Folk-I^re of Herefordshire, p. 146, for accounts ol mummen' facet blackened; 
OD p. 130, the author notes blackened faces, with white patches, at a Christniaa dance of 1909. 
The mummers in Yorkshire were dii^uised, wore masks, and carried an image of a white liorae, 
Cf. Chamben. i. pp. 89 f. (Book ii, Folk-Drama) for the subject of folk drama and folk custom 
in general. In many places in the United States the Hallowe'en disgui^nga of the children 
preserve these (oik customs far from the land of their origin. 

See below, chapter vii, for further notes on pageantic " Survivals and RevivaU." 

' Cf. Chambers i, pp. iiSf., lao. 

* Ibid., p. 118. Cf. Haslitt's Brand, (1870 ed., i, p. iii) on the Ascen^on Day persmbu- 
lation. 

' Chambers, i, p. ijo. See bdow, § 5 — the discussion of giants — for further dc\-dop- 
ment of this poinL 

* Ibid., i, p. 131. " Ship processions arc to be found in various ports of Germany " (see 
Chambers' authorities, i, p. iii, n. 1); " at Mtnehead, Plymouth and Devonport in the west 
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" In the northern and northwestern parts of England, the entire day [Plough 
Monday! w^is usually consumed in parading the streets, and the night was de- 
voted to festivity. The ploughmen . . . went about collecting what tliey called 
' plough-money for drink.' They were accompanied by a plough, which Ihey 
dragged along, and by music, and not unf requently two of the party were dressed 
to personate an o/</-.w)«wM, whom they called ^jsy, and a ftwrf, the latter of these 
characters being covered with skins, with a hair>' cap on his head and the tail of 
some animal pendent from his back. On one of these antics was devolved the 
office of coUecUng money from the spectators . . ." ' We sec here characters 
from the sword dance taking part in the procession, and collecting money while 
other marchers danced. 

" A rude custom," saj-s Ditchfield, " prevails at Minehead on May Day. 
The men fashion a cardboard ship, about ten feet long, nnth sails trimmed nith 
flags and ribbons. This is carried on a man's shoulders, his head coming through 
a hole in the deck of the ship. . . . The origin of this custom is said to date from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when a ship was sunk ofl Dunstcr, and 
all hands lost."' 

Mr. Worth describes tlie Millbrook May Day ship: in Devonport, the " ship- 
garland " was brought from Millbrook. " The ship, as 1 recollect it first, was a 
l&rgc and handsome model of a man-of-war, fullriggcd, and [icrhaps five to sii 
feet long, resting on a perfect sea of flowers, and carried shoulder high by four 
men. ... It is interesting to note that there are lines of evidence that would 
make the festival [in] its present form a survival of \'ery early days indeed. The 
carr>Tng of a ship through the streets was one of the chief features of the cele- 
bration of the feast of Corpus Christi in old Plj-mouth. The Reformation put 
an end to the Corpus Christi festival, but it was not a very great change to trans- 
fer the pageant to May Day. ... I ha^-e no doubt, therefore, that the Mill- 
brook ship is the lineal descendant of the ship at Corpus Christi, the chief feature 
in the chief pageant of medieval Pl>'mouth; and as little that the latter was itself 
the survival of the ship-carrying of the elder Teutonic races. . . . The early 
Christian Church, if it could not abolish pagan rites and festivals, adapted them 
to its own purjxjses. . . ." ' 



of England, and probably al»o at Hull in the nortli." The ship of the Fifihmongcrs in 1313, 
which has an obvious trade E)-inbolism, may be a dcvclopmeot of »oine such early custom. 
(See chapter iii.) 

' Drake, Shaksfere and his Timts I, p. 137. 

* Old £ng. Customs, p. 103, cited by Chambers, i, p. lai. The latter also cites R. N. 
Worth, in Trans. Dtv. Assoc, xv, p. 104, from whom I quote the following paragraph. 

* Mr. Worth suggests that the "silver boat of the crescent moon became the ship of Corpus 
Christi." I prefer the more obvious connection with the trade of fishcrfotk, which amply ac- 
counts for the rise of this (oik custom. 

Quenson (p. 10, n. 3) notes at Molines, on 15 August, 1838, among other things in the 
" giande proccision de Nt>(re Dame d'Answick," " im navirc, ^mbolc du bien-etre de la patrie." 
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Religious Ridings 

Many folk customs were absoriivd into the Church processions; ' the older 
images of deities became images of Saints; the Christmas festivals were grafted 
on to the Roman Saturnalia,* and Easter was fastened to the Ar>'an spring festi- 
val — the immortality of tlie soul being substituted for the regeneration of Na- 
ture, celebrated before the Christian Era.' 

Brand sa>'s:* " It was a general custom formerly, and is still observed in 
some countr>' parishes, to go aroimd the bounds and limits of the pari^, on one 



See also Madame Clfmcnt, Uhtoire des FtUs Cinla et ReiigUuses de la BtJgique mtridionale, H 
d'vat franJ nontbre dt VtlUs dt France (Avesnes, 1846), p. Z49. The writer describes the 
" marchc triomphalc, et r^jouissance publique pour honorer le martyre <lc SMint Rumold, 
apfitre et patron <k la ville de Malines," on 28 June, 5 and 11 July, 1815 (pp. 215 f.). On the 
three-masted \-csscl, La Proiprriit du Payt, nxre St. Catherine, the captain, and an angel, an 
American and two Chinanwn — a real pageantic mtiange. Mn». Cl£ment, ddng M. Quen- 
son, notes the appeaianoe of the ship m 1838 (p. 351). 

Burckhardt, ii, p. 146, mentions the naval car icamu mnolis) which had been inherited 
from pagan times — strictly, the ship of IsJs, which entered the water on the fifth of March, 
as a symb<J that navigatioa was reopened. (For Germanic analogies, be refers to Jakob 
Grimm, DeuSsckc ifylholcgie,) This sJiip, has, he saj-s, permanently left its name on one 
festival — the carnival. I may note that the A'. £. D., s. v. camival, gh-c* the apparent origin 
of the word as the Latin camem letare, or an Italian descendant of thLi phrase. It does not 
mention camis maralii as a poG&tbQity. 

Burckhart continues: " £in solches SchiS konnte freilicb aU heiter ausgeslattes Pracht- 
stQck die Bcschaucr vergniigen, ohnc da$s man sich irgend noch dcr fruhem Bcdcutung 
bewusst war, und aLs 2, B. Ifiabelia von Kngland mit iluem Briiutigam Kaii«r Friedrich II. 
in Koln zusammenkam, fuhren ihr cine gaose Anzahl voa Scbifin-agen mit musicireDdcn 
G^stlichen, von verdeckten Pferden geiogen, entgegen." 

' Cf. Ward. Bisi. Eng. Dram. Lit. (1899) i, p. 145. For an example outside England, see 
Ctienne de Bourbon, p. 16S: "Acddit in dyocesJ EInensi (Elne in Rous^lon) quod, cum 
quidam prcdicator in tciTa ilia prcdicassct et vigiliis sanctorum cum in quadam parrochia 
quidam juvenes consuevltsent venire et super equum ligneum ascendeie, et larvati et parati 
choreas ducere in vigiliz fcslivilatis illius ccdesie, in ecclesia et per cimitcrium, cum propter 
verba illius predicatoris et inhibicionem sui sacerdotis dimissis choreis, vigilarent homines in 
ecclesia in oracione, vcnit quidam juvcnis ad socium suum, invitans cum ad solitum ludum." 
The editor notes, (p. 168, n. 4) " Les danses devant les ^Uses, et mtoic dans Icur enceinte ou 
dan.t celle des cimiti^res qui les entouraient, itaicnt encore tris rqiandun au XIII* si^e. 
. . . Mais cette couttmic de c£l^brer la f(te patronale par des d^iscrocnts et des danses 
^uestres " [cf. the hobby-hor<« of the Plough Monday play] " sur des montures en bois 
suable particuh^ au Roussilloo — il serait curieux d'en retrouver la trace cbez Ics mon- 
tagnards de ce pays." Cf. also, ibid., p. 163, note and references. Chambers, i, p. 317, to 
summing up the charactcrifiiics of the Feast of Fools, notes processions or cavalcades through 
the streets of Laon, Ch&lons-sur-Maine, etc 

* As Davidson pmnts out, p. 41. 

' See Ordish in Folk-Lore iv, no. 3, p. 156. On the connection of the ecclesiastkal New 
Year's revels with the pagan Kalends, see Chambers, i, pp. 330 f. 

* Obstrvatitms on FoptAor Antiquities (1777) ch. xxvi, p. 163. Cf. Hailitt's Brand (1905) 
i), p. 476, s. f. ParochuU Paombulalions. 
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of the three days before Holy Thursday, or the Feast of our Lord's Ascension; 
when the minister accompany'd with his churchwardens and parishioners, were 
(sic) wont to deprecate tlie vengeance of God, beg a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth, and preserve the rights and properties of their parish. 

" The original of this custom is dated from the times of the heathen. For 
from the days of Nimia Pompihus, they worshipped the god Termmus, whom 
they looked ui>on to be the guardian of fields and landmarks and the keer>er-up 
of friendship and peace among men; upon this account the feast called Tertni- 
nalia was dedicated to him; instead of which it is a very ancient custom to sur- 
round the bounds of parishes every year: and instead of heathenish rites and 
sacrifices to an imaginary god, to offer praises and prayer to the true God, the 
God of the whole earth. The custom was, the people accompanied the bishop, or 
some of the clergy into the fields, where litanies were made, and the mercy of God 
implor'd, that he would avert the evQs of plague and pestilence, that he would 
send them good and seasonable weather, and give them the fruits of the earth in 
due season. 

" The litanies or rogations, which were then made use of, and gave name to the 
time of Rogation-week, were first observed by Mamertus, Bishop of Vienna, in 
the year 550 . . ." ' 



* On early Italian religious procesaoDS, with masks, and the cncroadimcnt of the secular 
elements, see Burckhardt, Die KuUur der Renaissance in Italten (slh ed., 1896), ii, pp. 145 f.: 
*' Ohne Zwdfcl gewtihrten die kirchlichen ProcesMonen seitdem Mittelaltcr cincn Aniass zur 
Maskirung, mochleD nun Engcllundcr das Sacrament, die herumgetragcaen heillgen Bildcr 
und Kcliquien begldten, oder Personen der Passion im Zuge mitgeken, clwa Christus mit 
dem Kreuz, die Sch^her und Kriegsknechte, die heiligen Frauen. Allein mit grossen Kirch- 
enfesten verbindet sidi schon fitibe die Idee eines stfidtischen Aufzuges, der nach der naiven 
Art des Mittclalters eine Merge profaner Bestandtheile wrtragl." 

Middleniore, ii, pp. 196 f. (Burckhardt, ii, pp. 146 f.) : " But the religious processions were 
not only mingled with secular accessories of all kinds, but were often replaced by processions of 
clerical masks. Their origin is perhaps to be found in the parties ol actors who wound their 
way through the streets of the ci ty to the place where they were about to act the mystery ; but 
it is possible that at an early period the clerical procession may have constituted itself as a 
distinct species. . . , The secular ' lrion6 ' were far more frequent than the religious. They 
were modelled on the procession of the Roman Imperator. ... All the festive processions, 
whether tliey cdebrated any special event or were mainly held for their ovni sakes, assumed 
more or less the character and nearly always the name of a ' irionfo * . . . 

" At the Venetian festivals the processions, not on land but on water, were marvelous in 
their fantastic splendour . , . Genii with attributes symbolising the various gods, floated on 
machineshungintheair[in 1491]; below stood others grouped as tritons and nymphs ... the 
Buccntaur w;i5 followed by such a crowd of boats of every sort that for a mile all round the 
water could not be seen , . ." The Carnival in Rome — where its character was most varied 
in the fifteenth century — is described by Burckhardt, ii, p. 153 (Middlemore, ii, p. 205). At 
Florence, allegorical figures were not uncommon; they went on floats or horseback through 
the crowd (Burckhardt, ii, p. 154; Middlemore, ii, p. 307). Not only allegor)-, but mythol- 
oSYi appeared; but these are perhaps rather masquerades with a pagcantic element, than 
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Feast of the Ass 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Feast of the Ass was used to stimu- 
late the devotion of the people.' " On Palm Sunday ... a wooden ass with an 
image on it, being placed on a pktform, with wheels, and drest up, was drawn by 
the people bearbg boughs and branches of palm to the church door. . . . The 
ass with the figure being mo\'cd along, the jKiopIc cast branches ujwn both, and it 
was drawn into the church in procession, the priests going before; the people fol- 
lowed, struggling for the holy boughs over which the pageant had passed." * The 
celebration of Palm Sunday in Wales is described by Miss Trevelyan.* In South 
Wales an image of a donkey was made of wood; a stuffed efhgy was placed on it, 



real pageants. This description might be applied to the numerous canii%-al processions 
of today. 

" The Procession, in the broad, level and wcU-pavcd streets of the Italian cities, was soon 
developed into the ' Trionfo,' or train of ma.<iked figures on foot and in chariots, the ecdeaiasd- 
calchuacterof which gradually gav'e way (o the secular. The processions at thcCan)i%'aland 
at the feast of Corpus ChrisU " (which, says a note, was not established at Venice until 1407) 
"were alike in the pomp and brillianc)' with which they were cooducted, and set the i>attcni 
afterwards followed by the roj'al or princely progres-ses. Other nations were willing to spend 
vast sums of money on these shows, but in Italy olooe do we find an artistic method of treat* 
ment which arranged the procession as a harmonious and significative whole . . ." Burck- 
hardt, ii, p. 133; Middlemore, ii, pp. 177 f. 

" Die rdn odcr Ubcrwiegcnd AuffUbrungen waren besonders an den grOsscren Flirstenhfifcn 
gam weseniiich auf <lie geschmackvolle Pracht dcs .\nbticks berechoet, dessen einzelne 
Elcmente in einero mytbologischen und allegorischen Zuitanimenliang standen, sowcit ein 
soldier sidi geme und angenehm erraten hess. Das Barocke fchltc nicfat; riesige Thierfiguren, 
auB wekheo pUttzUch Scbaaren von Masken herauskamen, wi« z. B. bei einero fUrstlichcn 
EmplaQg [1465] EU Siena, aus einer goldcnen Wblhn cin ganzes Ballet von zwolf Personen 
hervorstieg . . ." Burckhardt, ii, pp r4Z f; Middlemore, ii, pp. 190 f. 

' Cf. Chambers's remarks on the Boy Bishop, {Afed. Slagr, chapter xv), the customs of 
which revel were in the main parallel to the Feast of Fools. A processional character was 
common at tlie celebration. 

Cf. &l60 Hone, Anc. Af y J., chapter vii {Origin of Mysteries— Feast of Fools — Feast of the 
Ass, etc.), pp. 148 f., and chapter viit (The Boy Bishop — English Mysteiics), pp. 193 f. Cf. 
Davidson, Eng. Mystery Flays, p. 43; Kelly, Notices, p. a?. Both Hone and Kelly refer to 
Baniaby Googe's translation of Tke Popish Kingdome, and Brand's Popular Antiquities. 
Hazlitt, Diet. Faiths and Folk-Lore, i, p. 30, gives vulgar superstitions regarding the ass. 

On Palm Simday observances to general, see Brand (ed. Hazhtt, 1870), i, pp. 71 f. "Upon 
Pahne Sondaye lliey play the folcs sadely, drawyngc after them an Assc in a rope, when they 
be not moche distante from the Woden Asse that they drawe " is quoted from the Pylgremage 
tf Pure Dewlyon nevly translatyd into Engiishe (155:); cf. also Fulke (quoted, 1, p. 76); 
" Thus you turn the holy myster>- of Christ's riding to Jerusalem to a May-game and pagcnt- 
play." See Leather, p. 141, for notice of a laborer going through Hereford in Passion Week, 
1706, clothed in a long ooat and periwig, and seated on a donkey, shocking people by his 
tra\-esty on the Entry into Jemsalcm. 
■ Hone, ylnc. ifyi., p. 162, n. a. 
* Trevelyan, pp. 245 f. 
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and these were glued to a wheeled platform. Both efTigy and donkey were dec- 
orated with flowers and bunches of everKteens; they were brought to the church 
door by the jieople in procession carrying evergreens or seasonable flowers. After 
the clei:g>'man's blessings the people kept the sprigs as a chann against evil 
spirits. 

" On Easter ^fonday at Ashton-under-Lyne there is the custom of ' Riding 
the Black Lad '; in which case the effigy of a black boy, after being carried round 
the town and shot at, is finally burned." ' Ditdifield also notes that " the curious 
custom of flogging Judas Iscariot, though not an English practice, may be wit- 
Qcssed in any of our ports, if any Portuguese or South American vessels arc in the 
harbour. An e&gy is made of the Betra)'er, which is ducked in the dock, and 
then kicked and lashed with knotted ropes, amid the shouts and the singing of a 
weitd, rude chant by the spectators." * 

In these examples we see the Church sharing in a popular custom, and the old 
folk habit of marching with images of men or models of animals connected with 
Biblical material. We shall return to this old folk custom later in discussing 
giants. Efligies given a political, rather than a religious, significance were — as we 
shall see — burned at London in the seventeenth, and at Boston in the eighteenth, 
centur>'.' 

A description of the solenm Whitmonday procession from the Church of SL 
Mary within the Castle to St. Margaret's without the walls of Leicester is given 
by Kelly.* " The image of the Virgin Mary . . . was, on these occasions, 
carried through the streets under a canopy, borne by four persons and preceded by 
ministrels .... Then followed twelve persons representing the twelve aiwstles, 
each of whom had the name of the apostle whom he personated written on parch- 
ment,' and fi-xed on his bonnet." ' 

Davidson says that the Church had processions from the first centiuy ; ^ that 
the roj-al ridings and these prt)cessions simulated each other, and were sometimes 
combined (especially in England, in the procession of St. George). Many pro- 
cessions after the thirteenth century contained one or more pageants carried on 
mo%'ing wagons; and sometimes, in place of these, groups afoot personated 
characters.* The Whitmonday procession at Leicester, to which we have just 



' Ditchfield, p. 87. • Sec below, chapter vU. 

' Ibid., p. 76. * Notices of LfictsUr, p, 7. 

• Cf. the " scriptures " of the royal couics, below, chapter iii. 

' This seems to have tieen going on in 1490^ the earlier parochial records arc lost. See 
Kelly, pp. 7 and 9. The St Giles procession at Edinburgh (fite Extracit jrom tht Recordi of the 
Burgh oj Edinburgh, U, p. 7to, for tliat o( 6 September, 1555) was probably a church proces»OD 
with a saint's image. As Chambers points out (i, p. 119) ihe Church found room for Uie 
summer lustrations in its scheme, and often the statue of some local saint was carried roimd. 

^ Davidson, pp. 90 (. 

* See Magnin, Bitt. maritmneUes m Europe (1862 cd., pp. 51 f.), book ii, chapter i, (or a 
consideration of the adoption by the Church of popular and pagan marionettes. 
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referred, shows a larger religious element than does the mumming in Wales at 
Christmas, where the Ho))' Famil)' appeared with a throng of motley dancers. 
Mummers, dressed up in all kinds of costumes, made up the " Mari I.lwyd " or 
Holy Mary. Boys dressed as bears, foxes, squirrels, and rabbits, swelled the 
throng: m some places a woman impersonated the Virgin, while Joseph and the 
child Jesus were prominent. Later these were omitted, and a kind of Punch and 
Judy substituted.' 

The Beverley guild of St. Mary was founded in 1355 and that of St. Elene in 
1378.^ " Every year on the Feast of tlie Purification of the blessed Mary, all the 
bretheren and sisteren shall meet together in a fit and appointed plac:e away from 
the Church ; and there one of the gild shall be clad in comely fashion as a queen, 
like to the glorious Virgin Mar>', having what may seem a son in her arms; and 
two others sliall be dad like to Joseph and Simeon; and two shall go as angels .... 
With much music and gladness the pageant Virgin with her son and Jascph and 
Simeon shall go in proces-sion to the Church . . . and when they have got there, 
the pageant \^irgin shall offer her son to Simeon at the high altar ..." * The 
Beverley guild of St. Elenc chose " a fair y<mth " to be clad as a queen like to 
St. Elene; and he was preceded by two old men carrting cross and shove!. 
There were '" sisters " in this guild also — as in many others of like sort.* The 
guild of St. William at Norwich paraded a " knave-child " between two men 
holding candles in honor of the youthful martyr.' 

These early Church processions witli pageantic features are not unlike — as 
Sir George Forrest has pointed out to me — the Mussulman " mourning festi- 
Vdl " of the Mukarram. The laziya is, strictly speaking, a pageant — as, indeed, 
is the Ark of the Covenant, carried around in religious procession.* 



' Trevclyan, pp. 31 f. When the procession started out, all doors were locked; then a bouse 
was chosen, and the procession exchanged biinLer, sarcasm, and n-ii with thoM inside the house: 
it the Atari Uwyd party defeated the bouscboldcr by superior wit, the conquerors were 
admitted and entertained. 

The skeleton head and shoulders of a horse, carried in this procession, ha\T been variously 
explained (p. 33). 

* Smith, Eti^tiih Gilds, pp. 148, 149. 'Quoted in Smith, p. 149. * Sec Smith, p. 148. 

• Smith, p. 30, and Cbambers, U, p. 164. 

" At Vork, the pixKlaiming of Yule by ' Yule ' and ' Vule's wife ' on St. Thomas's day was 
once a notable pageant," Chambers, i, p. j6r. 

' For descriptions of the Mukarram see Fanny Tarken, WanJaings of a PUpim in Search 
oj the Piclurexque (3 %-ols., London, 1850); one on 19 May, 1834 b described, i, pp. 193 f.; 
another on 29 April, 183s. ". PP- '7 f- 

Connected with this kind of religious pageantry may be mentioned — as an example of 
many others — " the great funeral machine builde<l within the Cailiedral of St. Peter in 
Rome," for the obsequies of His Holiness Pope Alexander \'ii. There were many inscriptions 
and elegies on this structure, with pictures of the laie Pope, and other magnates of the Church, 
together with " four great alver'd Statues rcpnrwnting the fourc Vermes, PnuUnce, Justice, 
PerHludt, and Temperance" For a full description of this, see a pamphlet entitled : A Short 
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COKPUS CHRIST! 

Sometimes the Church pageantry was very elaborate — partiailarly in the 
ridings of the guilds of St. George and at Corpus Christi.' 



Account of the Life and Death of Pope Alexander VII, wUh a Description of his Funeral J^achin, 
and EUgies erected in St. Peter's Church in Rome. , . . Translated out of the Italian Copies 
printed at Rome, by P. A,, Gent,, London, 1667, (This is in the Fairholt collection at the 
London Society of Antiquaries.) 

Engravings of a car, containing allegorical figures, which appeared in the funeral proces- 
sion of Charles V, may be seen in the Mu££e Plantin at Antwerp. 

Cars, or pageants, appeared in Roman triumphs. We cannot, of course, do more than 
touch upon these here: Mencslrier, Traiti des Toumots, etc (Lyons, 1669) pp. 25 f-- describes 
a "pomp" of Ptolemy Philadclphus at Alexandria — "Cent quatre-vingt hommes liroicnt va 
grand Char k quatrc roUe.'', sur lequel esloit placee I'lmage de Bacchus .... Soixantc hom< 
mes liroicnt vn autre char, sur lequel cstoit rimage de Nj^e .... Ce char estoit suivi d'vn 
autre chargi de raiains que soixante Satyres fouloient chantant les chansons qu'on avoit pour 
lors co&tume de chanter, quand on prcssoit la \'cndange. lis alloient sous la conduite d'vn 
Silene. & Ic moust qu'ils cxprimoient des rai^ns couloit par toutes les rues. Six cens hommes 
tiroicnt encore vn autre char d'unc grandeur extraordinaire, sur lequel estoil porte vn Outre, 
de pr£s (sic) de deux cens muits de vin, faite de plusicurs peaux de Pantheres cousiies en- 
semble, dont il couloit du vin par divers luyaux. Six vingt Satyres , . . accompagnoient ce 
char . . ." 

At the same triumph, " Sur vn Char de quatre roiies on voyoit la representation de Bac* 
chus, qui pour sc mctlre k couvert des poursuites de lunon, cherchoit vn azile pris de I'Autel de 
Rhea. Les Images d'Alexandre Ptolomee, esloient en ce mesme Corps avec des Couronnes 
d'or i fueillcs (jw) dc lierre, & I'iniage dc la Vertu rcpresentfe en pied devant Ptolomee avoit 
une couronne d'or, i (euiUes d'olive. La Ville de Corynthe sous I'lmage d'vne Nymphe estoit 
i son costi5. . . . Sur Ic mesme Char estoient les Images de toutes les Villes d' lonie. & de 
toutes les autres oili Ton parle la languc Giecque . . . diacune avec . . . vne Inscription, 
qui la laissoit connoitre . . ." 

This shows several parallels to English pageantry in its developed form. The 0owiog wine, 
the mythology and allegorj- — personilied by images or living people — the personification of 
cities, the historical element, and the explanatory " scriptures," will all be treated in due 
course. 

' Mr. Smith, in liHgtish GUds is corrected by his daughter {York Plays, p. xxx, n. a). She 
pdnts out tliat the York processions had nothing to do with the Corpus Christi plays, and 
says : " My father made a natural error, (in which Drake preceded him , followed by Skaif c and 
Klein,) in confusing the processioij of the gild and the Corpus Christi pageants together, and 
supposing them both to have been brought out by the gild." On these plays — which are 
outside our field — see, beside Miss Toulmin Smith's authoritative book, the dramatic his- 
tories of Collier, Ward, and Schelling, 

At Leicester, in 1477 and earlier, a " passion play " was given on pageants by the cxafts. 
(Baleson, Records of the Borough of lAcxster (1899-1901),!!, p. 397), A petition of the Norwich 
Guild of St. Luke for the aid of the Guilds in the pagcantic procession of Pentecost week, may 
be found in Norf. Arch, iii, pp. 6 f. Tlie aid was granted. (The date of the petition was the 
Feast of St. Matthew the Apostle, 19 Henry VIU.) 

The Corpus Christi plays were given by the crafts, and were not a growth from the guild 
proccsaons. 
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The Feast of Corpus Christi was instituted by Pope Urban IV in 1364; ' from f 
the first, the leading feature of the celebration was the procession of priests and 
laymen, In which all dvic bodies took part, with tapers, banners, shields of the 
guilds, and later with pageant laUeaux. Individuals pei50niU£dj±a£act4M»,-at 
first Biblical, then legendar>'. The Guilds of Corpus Christi arose — as did the 
Guilds of St. George later — to take the procession under their care; they did not 
foster plays, " and were, indeed, sometimes necessary to preserve the splendor of 
the processions after the popular interest had turned to the plays." * The same 
writer continues: " How early pageant toHeaux were introduced, it is impossible '-\- 
. . . lostate, but it must have been at an early date, and in close connection with "^ 
the royal entry.* The body of Christ received in a sense royal honons, and it may 
be that at first stationar>' pageants, a marked tribute to royalty,* were sometimes 
used. It seems evident that moveable pageants were carried by the gild in con- 
nection with the gild banner, and usually bore the insignia or arms of the gild; 
also that at first they presented a connected Bible stor>',^ but afterwards passed 
through nearly the same developmental stages as did the pageants of the royal 
entry. These changes, like those of the royal entry, were in the main the same 
throughout western Europe, although the intrusion of the civic element doubtless 
contributed to local \'ariations." ' 

Shortly after the confirmation of the Feast in 1318,^ pageants of the Bible 
story were intfoduced ' in conjunction with the banners of the craft. " These at 



> 



' Cf. Schelling, Elia, Drama (1908), i, p. 14. It "is supposed" that "the pcrfomiaiice of 
plays or pageants during the fcsti^-al of Corptts Ckrisli " was introduced into England in 1168, 
says Collier {Hiil. Eng. Drama Poetry {1879), i, p. 18). 

* Davidson, p. 92. 

* It wUl be ^own in tlie third chapter that the eadiat idiabic account of a pageantic j 
" royal-entry " U that planned by the Fishmongers in 1298; and in this, the " animals " A 
(really tishes) which )iad a trade signilicance, were combined with the figure of St. Atitgnus. 
The Corpus Christi procession was presumably existing in 1264 or shortly after. 

* The reason for tlii» stittement is not dear; although they are more oommon Id the 
" royal-entry " than in the Lord Mayor's Shows, 1 cannot sec that stationary pageants arc 
" a marked tribute to royalty." There were stationary pageants tn sixteenth-century Lord 
Mayor's Ebon's. 

' Butcf. bclow.p. ai — the eraft-guUdpUys rivalled the "riding." I do not sec sufficient 
cause (or the statement that tliese religious guilds presented "* connected BiWe story," 
Often there were few Biblical characters indudcd; and while it might, perhaps, be allowed 
that tlie celebration of the Purification of the Virgin at Beverley combines narrative and 
procession, I think this is rather the exception than the rule. 

* Davidson, p. 92. We shall see that in the London " royal-entry," the dvic element was 
the moEt important. 

' In 1313 Philip the Fair gave a splendid show at Paris, whidi Edward II and Isabella saw. 
{Bistoire d€ la Vilie de Parti, ii, p. 533, cited by Davics, Extracts /rom the Municipal Records of 
lAe City of York (1843) p. 229.) 

* No Corpus Christi Guild was founded as early as this, — That at York was founded 
in 1408; in 136S-69 the Leicester Guild paid rent for a room; in 1415 the Bristol Guild 
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first were mute mysteries, expressed by action. In a short time, however, spoken 
drama necessitated frequent halts by the procession, as it was impossible to act 
satisfactorily in motion. Indeed, connected pantomimic action would seem 
iro|x>ssible in a moving procession; therefore this custom ' may be older than the 
spoken drama. These hahs prolonged the procession beyond reasonable limit, 
and were avoided by transferring the pageants to the rear of the procession. A 
division of the procession immediately arose through the slower movement of the 
pageants, l>ut the plays, though much belated, followed the traditional course of 
the procession through the city." * 

These craft -guild plays— taken from the churches and put on pageants* — 
must not be confused with the religious-guild processions. As has been pointed out 

was old. For the " constitucion for Corpus Christi Procession and for the Maundy," see 
Ihe citation (1325) from Liber Quartus of tlie Great Domesday Book ol Upwich, in Gross, 
Gild MrrchatU, ii, pp. 135 f. 

Henry Harrod, in .\orf. Ateh. iii, p. 1 1, dcicribe^ the Corpus Chriiti plays at Normch from 
documents in the Record Room of the Corporntion. See p. 13 for mention of the York play 
corresponding to the Norwich " paradise." He says they " seem to have been in dumb show, 
and several sets of actors required to set forth one incident." The " tree " of the Grocers' 
Play later became secularized. The exhibition of Whitsun pageants at Norwich was suspended 
in the last year of the reign of Henry VIII (Hudson, Records, Norwich, ii, p. 171,) They were 
revived in 1565 (ii, p- 13$. Cf. also ii, p. Iv). The Mayoralty Court Book (1540-49), p. Ji6 (4 
June, 31 Hcnr)- VIU), is cited by Hudson; llie Folio Assembly Book (1491-1553)1 to'- ioC> b, 
records the minutes of an assembly held on the Friday after Ascension Day, i Edw. VI (it 
May, 1548): " And as touching any elecion of Wardens of misleryesiit ihe wateryngor for the 
Master of Beggers or for setl>*ng forth of pageants this yeerc ben differryd upon divers con- 
sidcracions." T\k Folio Assembly Book ivi 1553-83, fol. 113 b, contains this entry (13 April, 7 
Eliz. [1565!): "Allsoit bagtcyd that soucbc Pagcauntcs that wer wont to go in this cittie, 
in the tyme of Whitson holy dayes shalbe sett furlh by occupacions as in lymcs past liaue 
been uBj-ed." Cf. Hudson, ii, p. 330, for the order of the 1449 Corpus Christi procession 
at Norwich. 

' Of stopping ? Davidson does not seem to take into account the need of getting to larger 
audiences than one place could accommodate. As the drama was spoken in tlie churches before 
the craft guilds undertook lo present the plays, I do not sec any necessity for assuming panto- 
mime. The difficulty of hearing does not enter into the question: otherwise, the movement 
would have Wen toward pantomime, rather than away from it, 

' Davidson, pp. 93 f. Cf , also Chambers, ii, p. 161 : " In some places the play was sup- 
pressed, and reduced to a dumb-show." 

* Cf. " Here Erode ragls in the pugond and in the strctc also," the oft-quoted stage direc- 
tion in the I'ageattt oj (he Shearmen and Taylors printed in Manly, i, p. 147. The word ihen 
spread to llie show given on each car; cf. " Pagina Quinta de Mosc," of the Chester Whitsun 
plays (Maidy, i, p, 66) and " explicit pagina pastorum " (p. 119). A discussion of the miracle 
plays is, as I have remarked, outside our field; I sJiall merely cite a passage from Davidson 
(p. 76) who notes that on the continent the pU>-s were given on a stationar)- platform. " To 
this, the English cydts presented a marked c0ntra.1t. The guild ptays of England changed the 
station of the Continental stage intoa mo\>ablc pageant, or platform, and instead of calling the 
population of a dty to the stage, roiled the platform dirough tlic streets in orderly a-uccession 
from audience to audience." 
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these were quite distinct.' " Up till 1436 the procession of Corpus Christi and the 
plays had (at York] both been taken on the same day, but in that year (it is 
entered on the records) one W'itUam Melton . . . induced the people to iiave the 
play on one day and the procession on the second ..." * The York Corpus 
Christi guild was founded in 1408, " in order to do honour to the feast of that 
name by a procession, which rapidly became rich and popular; it has nothing to 
do with tlie plaj-s performed on Corpus ChrLsti Day, which . . . were produced 
by the crafts . . . ; but in 1446 William Revetor, a chantry priest ... be- 
queathed to the gild a play called The Creed Play . . , to be performed through 
York every tenth year. . . . The gild was abolished in 1547, but . . . the city 
council tried in 1568 to have it [the play] performed again " against which Dean 
Hutton protested.* 

As early as 1368-69 the Leicester Corpus Christi guild paid a shilling rent for a 
room over the East Gate.* In the early part of the sixteenth century the guild 
was very prosperous;' and in March, 1540, the guilds of Corpus Christi and St. 
Margaret received a grant of £10 each,' In Hail Papers, i, no. 146' (temp. 
Elizabeth), is a reference to the cottages and parcels of land "sometyme bek)ng- 
ing to the late dissolved Guylde of Corpus Cristi," and a charter of Queen Eliza- 
beth, dated 17 February, 1589, gives the property of the guilds of Corpus Christi 
and St. Margaret to the town.' 

In 1425 the celebration of this feast was an ancient custom at Bristol,' but 
there seems to have been no religious guild ; the craft guilds apparently carried on 

Lydgalc's Processioutu of Corpus Cristi, printed hy Halliwell-PhiUipps {Minor Poems of 
LydiiaU,p.g$), fromHarL MS. 3151, fol. 150 e/ iff., is a description of the miracle-plays (tiven 
on (hat feast. It is not a pageant in any sense of the word, though it is the kind of explana- 
tion that miRhl be repeated by an " expositor " or " doctor." ' Sec above, p. 18, note i. 

* L. T. Smith, pp. xxxiv f., citing the York Records, Book A, fol. 369; Davic«, p. 343; 
F. Drake, Eboracum, appendbc, pp. xxix f. Drake notes that the [^y was to be performed on 
the vigil of the feast. (Cf. p. 223.) 

* L. T. Smith, p. XXX. Suchentricsas that in the York ffiMtfeSooA, i.fol. 59 b (jjOct, 17 
Edw. IV), dealing with a fine, "an tiaUc [to guj to tlie vse of the C<^aliie of tliis Citie and the 
other halfe to the vpbald>-iige of the pagcantc of the said Dyers," refen to the craft-guild 
pla)'s. Miss Smith (p. xxxl) give^ a mention of the Bakers' fines of 1378 and shows (p. xxxil) 
that the plays bad then been in use for many years. 

* Mayer's Account, Box 5, no. 124, in Batcson. il, p. 143. ' Batcson, iii, pp. 11, 35, etc. 
' Bwk of Acts, p. I, printed in Batcson. iii, p. 45. ^ Batcson, iii. p. 335. 

* Bateson, iii, p. 351. Davidwn, p. 93, notes that the guild of Corpus Christi at Leicester 
" contributed to the most splendid procession in the city except thai of Sl George." 

* Mr. Frederick Sdienck lias called my attention to the ordinances regarding the feast of 
Corpus Christi in TiK LiUic Rtd Book ej Briitol i,t^^.li'\cV\vy). Cf. ilii-i work, ii, p. 145 (anew 
ordinance for the Cordwainers, ilS June, 1425) : As masters and servants of this craft "ouot 
auncicnmcnt vses (tav<Hr lour lumicr en le fe^t de Corpus Christi aniant, en la prooessioQ 
gcncrallc en lonour dc sacremcnt ct auxi dalcr deuaunt le) Muir et Vi.icont en les veillea del 
natiuitee de Seint John Baptiste et des ApposUes Petre et Faulc en lonour tie mesmcs lc« 
Mints . . . k) quelle lumicr et autres affair as ditj temps ne purront estre sustenuj sauns 
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the celebration. The craft guilds of Dublin gave Corpus Christ! plays,' and did 
not confine themselves to religious subjects. The regulations * were " made by an 
old law, and confermed by a semble ' in 1498." Besude Biblical subjects, the 
" courteours " * showed King Arthur and his knights; the butchers showed 
" tormcntours, ' with their ganncntis well and denly peynted." The " Mayor 
of the Bull Ring " and bachelors of the same showed " the Nine Worthies ridyng 
worshupfuUy with thcr followers accordyng." The " Hagardmen and the hus- 
bandmen to berr the dragoun and to repaire the dragoun a [1. e. on] Seint Georges 
day and Corpus Christi day." ' 

In Coventry, " the procession upon Corpus Christi Day (which preceded, and 
must be carefidly distinguished from the exhibition of Pageants) was conducted 
with no small degree of splendour, and called for express Acts of Leet." ' The 
first entry is dated 1444: " Pur le Ridyng on Corpus xpi day and for Watche on 
midsomcr even." ' In 1446: " Et quod le Ruydyng in festo Corporis Christi 
fiat prout ex antiquo tempore conserverint." * 



giaundes coslages et ces en commune par toule la meslier a lour commuDc assemble; et sont 
diucfs persons dc dUc mesticr qucux nc voullent veoir as tels assembles pur lexploit dea 
busoignes auauntditj, Que plese ..." to grant that anyone who shall absent himself shall 
pay I3(^. fine. Cf. alsoii,{>p. 148, 149, i5i,etc.,forfurther rules regarding this feast. By the 
early years of the fifteenth century, interest In the Corpus Christi procession at Bristol was 
apparently waning. 

* J. C. Walker, An Historkai Essay on the Irish Stage, in Trans. Royal Irish Acad. (Antiq* 
uities), 1787, vol. ii, pp. 8a (.; Sir John T. Gittxil, Cairndar of Ancient Records 0/ Dublin, pn- 
facc, p. X, and i, pp. 239 f., where the Chain-Book account is reprinted. 

* Printed from the Chain-Book in Gilbert, i, pp. J39 f. ' Assembly. 

* Ed. notes " MS. indistinct." Qy: couturiers / The cawtyoures could apparently choose 
between .Arthur and the worthies. (Of. i, p. 341.) ' Ed. notes "executioners." 

' Sir RichardTorkingtondescribestheCorpusChristifcasiatVenicein 1517. (Addl. MS. 
38,561, fol. 20 b (p. 38), el seq. [His Diary has been edited by W. J. Lottie. For this extract 
see that edition, p. 14.]) : " Thcr went Pagents of the old law and the new law Joynyng to 
gedyr. . . . And betwyne every of the Pagents went littyll childern of both kynds, gloriusly 
and rechcly Dressed bcryng in thcr handys ryche Cuppcs or other vessaies of gold and silver 
Rychely inamelyd and g)'lt ffull of plcuiunt iBowers and well Smellying which chyldern kest 
the flowers vpon the lords and pylgrymcs. They war Dressed as AungclUs with clothe of 
gold and crymsyn velvet. . . . Tlie forme and manner thereof eicedyd all other that ever I 
saw, so much that I cannc nott wrytc it." 

' Sharp, Diss. OH Pag. at Coventry (1825), pp. iS9f. He quotes, p. 170, from Barnaby 
Googe's translation of Naogeorgus' Popish Kingdom, the account of Corpus Christi ceremonies. 

Torches were provided in the parade of the companies; and the cresset-bearers of the 
Dyers' Company wore surplices and straw hats. (Sharp, p. 165: this costume suggests the 
Commencement season at at least one New Koglsod University. Cf. the straw hats at London 
in 1540 and 1542 (wc p- 38, n. 5). 

* Cf. also Harris, Coventry Leet Book, \, p. 220 \sub anno liA^- 

' Sharp, p. 160. (Harris, i, p. 231, sub anno 1447, reads consueuil.) Sharp gives 
Trinity Guild accounts for 1459, 1468, 1518; Corpus Christi and St. Nicholas GuOd invcn- 
tcmcs for 1493, 1502; and notes \-arious expenses, 1448-1554. (See pp. 161 f.) 
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Tlie Corpus Qiristi pnxxssioD took place in the morning: the order of the 
companies was from the youngest to the oldest. The membeis of each rode, and 
their joume>Tnen walked. The members were preceded by their torchbearers; 
the religious bodies followed the laity ; the Trinity Guild bore the Host, which was 
attended by priests, and the fraternity of the Corpus Christ! Guild did special 
honor to the solcmnit>'. 

The Mayor and the Aldermen with their attendants, and the dvil and religious 
fraternities, and all the ecclesiastics of the dty would join in the procesdon.* 
Sometimes Herod, and perhaps the chief persons in the other craft plays, rode 
in it.* 

There seem to have been pageants in the Corpus Christ) procesdons at Bungay 
and Bur>' St. Edmunds, but " the notices are too fragmentary to permit of more 
than a conjecture as to whether they were accompanied by p]a>-s. The UAUaux 
shown at Dublin, Hereford, and London were of a continuous and cyclical char- 
acter, although at Hereford, St. Katharine, and at Dublin, King .\rtliur, the Nine 
Worthies and St. George's dragon were tacked on at the tail of the procession." * 
In the " Decree Arbitral " (ig May, 1531) between the Edinburgh " Wobstaris," 
the " Walkaris and Sdieraris," and the " Bonetmakaris," arrangements were 
made about settling disputes, " and in s]>cciall ancnt the ordering of thame to pas 
in the processioun on Corpus Christi Day and the octauis charof, and all ^thir 
generall proccssionb. . . ."• 

Before we pass to a consideration of the civic procesaons that are survivals of 
the craft pla>*s at Corpus Christi, as well as of the habit of " perambulating 
boimdaries," let us consider the other chief procesaon of the religious guilds ' — 
that of St. George. 

St. Geohge 

We ha^'e already seen that one of the important characters in folk mumming 
is St. George. It is possible that his name was attached to a figure in the sword 



* For items concerning the craft plays at Coventry, sec Harris, Ltti Book, 11, pp. j5j, 556, 

558. 564. 565; iii. 625. 708, etc. 

* We shall see that it was not uncommon (0 find chamcters from tlie craft plaj-s in pro- 
\'inda] " ro>-al-cntric$." Chambers, U, p. 163, notes that tbc Coventry processoDoutli%-cd the 
Corpus Chnsd feasL 

* Chambei^, it, p. 162. He quotes Shaip, p. 171; the latter, dting a contcmponry writer, 
shows that the Dublin procession, like those of Coventry and Shrew$bur>% lasted to a recent 
date. " The Fringes was a procession of the trades and corporations, performed in Ireland on 
CoqHis Christ! day, e^-cn within the author's recollection. King Solomon, the Queen of Sheba, 

I with Vulcan, ^^cnus, and Cupid were leading penons on this occuioa." 
* Extracts Jrom the Records oj the Burgh of Edinburgh, ii, p. 49. 
' Cf. Brentano's introduction to Toulmin Smith's English Gilds, pp. bo* f.; C. Grow, The 
Giid MtTchoMl, i, appendix A, and Sullivan's inUoduction to O'Curry, ilannen and Customs oi 
the Ancient Irish (t873),i,pp.ccvi (., for a discusston of the origin of guilds, and the different 
kinds — religious, mercantile, etc 
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dance because of a fancied resemblance between the struggle of the Fool with the 
" Wild Worm," and St. George's battle with the Dragon. While this is conjec- 
tural, wc may, I think safely, assume that it was from the folk custom that St. 
George apiiearcd in pageantr>'.' The natural current is from folk-custora to 
pageantr>', rather than in the other direction. It is probable that the name was 
fastened on the folk figure by the reUgious " riding," which may have gi^-en its 
St. George to the pageant directly. 

Not only in England, but on the Continent as well, did St. George often figure 
in mediaeval pageants.' In England the St. George " riding " was very common. 



' He may, of course, have come into pagcantr>- through ihc Church, wo ihc religious 
ting "; or there may be here an influence from chivalry. Tlie ultimate source seems to 
have been a folk figure on whom the name was fastened. The whole subject needs a separate 
treatment; I add a few references. 

Fairholt, L. M. Pag., pt. i, pp. xxxviii f., gives an account of St. George and the Dragon at 
Mons, as well as other French dragons, referring to a list of similar processions given in Re- 
ehtrcha Bittorupus mr GiUcs, Sripicur de Chin, d U Dragon (Mon», 1825); he note« (p. x\, 
note) that " the author of this pamphlet is inclined to consider these legends of saints over- 
coming dragons as nothing more than a symbol of the reclaiming of marsh lands left to the 
Church." This suggestion may be of interest to the future investigator of St. George; it 
suggests Mullcnhof's exploded theories concerning Beauruif. 

On the legend of St. George, sec J. E. Matzke, in Pub!. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xvH, pp. 464 f. 
and xviii, pp. 99 f. Cf. also Be.itty, p. 279: " The life of tlic saint must have been very well- 
known in England. He appears in the old English Martyrology after the ninth century , . . 
and he displaced St. Edward as the patron saint of England in 1349." On St. George, see also 
Frazer, T/ie Magk Art, ii, chapter xtx, pp. 3J4 f. He was the patron of wolves and cattle. 

I'he pageant of Sl George in tlie fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had its place among the 
miracli: plays. Oxdish, in Folk-Lorr, iv, a, p. 151, says, " The rcprcsentaiinns invariably took 
place by a wcU or water conduiu" (This may be due to the fact lliat the conduit, nuuiing 
wine, could be made to suggest dr:igon's blood, and so add verisimilitude to the killing; or 
because the best pageants were built on the most prominent sites.) The slaying of the dragon 
in Bavaria (" defended from a magical rite designed to fertilise the fields ") is described by 
Frazer.rAe^d^/Irf.ii.pp. 163 f. In vicwof the fact thatStGeorgc'sDayfallson 83 April, 
it is, perhaps, worth noting that (as Frazer points out), May Day and Whitsuntide are closely 
associated with ceremonies for the revival of plant life in spring (iWrf., ii, 103). In some in- 
stances, says Kelly (Xotices, p. 63) St. George and the dragon liecame confused with the May 
games; and the names " king play " and " king game " were also applied " to the pageant of 
the ' Three lungs of Cologne ' — and the sport or pageant of the ' Lord of Misrule ' . . . 
also partook vciy much of the same character." 

* Cf. Fairholt's translation (pt. i, pp. x f.) of Albrecht DUrer's account of Antwerp's 
"Grootc Ommcganck." In 1520 DiJrer saw a great dragon led by Sl, Margaret and her 
maidens. These, as well as St. George, says Fairholt. seem to have disappeared later. 

Kelly, Notices, pp. 43 and 44, records that St. George was exhibited in Russia and Portugal 
In the latter country a colossal figure is carried around Lisbon on the festival of Corpo dc Dios 
" even to the present day " {\oles ami Querits, ad Series, vol. viii, p. 214). This shows the 
confttidon between St. George and Corpus Christi celebrations. 

Stevxns, TheGiant and Hob Nob and Ikeir Story, in the Salisbury Festival fooA (i9i4),records 
three items relating to the dragon from the Churchwardens' Accounts in the parish of Sl. Mar- 
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Says Chambers: " These performances ger»erally took the form of a ' riding ' or 
procession on St. George's daj'. April 23. Such ridings may, of course, have 
originally, like the Godiva processions or the midsummer shows, liave preser^-ed 
the memory of the pre-Christian perambulations of the lields in spring,' but 
during the period for which records are available, they were rather municipal 
celebrations of a semi-ecclesiastical tj-pe. St. George was the patron saint of 
England, and his day was honored as one of the ga-atcr feasts, notably at court, 
where the chi\'alric order of the Garter was under his protection." * 

" The conduct of these ridings," continues the same writer, " was generally, 
from the end of the fourteenth century onwards, in the hands of a guild, founded 
not as a trade guild but as a half-social, half-relipous fraternity, for the worship of 
the saint, and the mutual aid and good-fellowship of its members." * These 
guilds sprang up during the fourteenth century, so that the development of the 
" religious riding " — if we may call it that — was nearly parallel to the ekbora- 



garet, Westminster, under dates of 1491 and 1502. He considers that the dragon and the 
hobby horse are bol)i survivals of Scandinavian sacrifices. 

' We shall see, later, that the present Godiva procession in Coventry, does not go back so 
far. 

' Chambers, J, pp. 321 f. 

* Loc. cU. In 1385 the Guild or Company of St. George was founded at Norwich; it re- 
ceived a charter (rom Henry Vin 1418 (Smith, Eiig.Giiiis.p. 443; cf. Chamber^, i, p. 233 n. 3, 
and Davidson, p. S5). The aldermen and masters were to meet before the day of St. Gcor|;e 
and choo»c a George and a man to bear his sword and " be his Kcruere to fore htm " (Smith, 
p. 446). 

I may add (bat the dates of the foundation of the Norwich Guild of St. George arc not 
agreed upon. It «iU be enoi^, here, to point out that Kelly, Xotkes, p. 48, says it was 
founded in 13^4 and received a royal charter in 1416. He must be wrong on both dales; 
Blomefield, Uisl. Nor/. (1805-07), ii, pp. 734 f. — cited by Fairholt, Cmc Corland, p. xm— 
Chambers, and Smith agree on 1385 as the date of foundation. Smith says the charter was 
granted in 1418 — the MS. be prints is dated s Henry V (which Blomcficld dates 1416); Hud- 
son, i, p. Ixxvi (referring to Smith, p. 1 7) says, " According to its own return in 1 389 it had been 
founded in 1385, with perhaps something of a military character. . . . In I4i7,lhcyrar when 
King Henr)- V gave his clutter to Uie municipality, he conferred a charter on this gild, 
licensing it to hold property to the extent of £to." 

The original charter of foundation, the Town Archivist of Norwich tells me, is no longer in 
existence. The guild accounts begin in 1431, and there are no other records of the guild 
until 1505. 

Tlie Sl George's Company, from Mackerell's MS. Uislory of Sorwkk, is described in SorJ. 
Arch, iii, p. 315 f. Here it is noted that the fraternity was begun in 1334 (p. 316); Mackerel! 
cites the charter frtxn a MS. book belonging to the company, and says it was given them in the 
reign of Henry V (1417 — ap. cU., p. 327). 

On " the Corporation and St. George's Guild," see Hudson, i, pp. xcix f. The guild lasted 
until 173 a. 

In Chester, at an assembly on 17 April, i6i3, the "sports and recreations "of St. George's 
Day were put under the sole direction of the mayor. (Chester, Auembiy Book, 1539-1634, 
fol. 318.) 
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tion of the " ro>'al-entr>' " which, as we shall see, began to be pageantic at the end 
of the thirteenth century, and by 1577 was a clearly defined pageant. 

The St. George riding at Norwich was one of the most famous. The guild 
was founded at the end of the fourteenth century,' and lasted until 1732,' while 
the procession continued after the guild had been dissolved.' Tliis procession 
was a survival of folk custom fostered and developed by a religious guild. When 
it ceased to exist in 1835, killed by the Municipal Corporations Act, it was a civic 
pageant. 

There arc no a.'wembiy books of St, George's Guild before 1505, and there are 
no city assembly books between 1386 and 1413, nor any guild accounts before 
1421 now in the Norwich archives. In 1460 the image of St. George was carried 
around Norwich on St. George's Day, accompanied with torches, candles, a 
standard, etc.* As early as 1534-35, tlie " Lady " — sometimes called " the 
Maid " or " the Margaret " — appeared. In that year, " payd for vj payer 
shoes for the ladye iiij henchemen and the standard berer, iijs. iiijrf." * 

' Sec preceding note, 

* On 24 February, 1 731-3 J, the Guild of St, George gave up all its property to the Corpora- 
tion, " which being done, the Corporation signed a deed to pay all debts due from them as b 
Company." Mackerell, cited in Norf. Arch, m, p. 374, Cf. also Blomefield {1806) iv [ii of 
^'ont^uk\ p. 351. 

* Blome&cld, ii, p. 737 notes that the effects of the guild " were put under the care of the 
dty committee , . . which committee were impower'd to order the proce<<sion on the day of 
swearing the mayor . . ." R.Chambct«,Sooi 0/ Ddyj, i, p. 541 (under 33 April), says: "In 
the ancient processions [of the Church, on the festival of the Rogations] there was always 
carried the image of a dragon, the emblem of the infernal spirit, whose overthrow was solicited 
from heaven, and whose Unal defeat was attributed to the saint more particularly revered by 
the pcoplcof the diocese or parish. On the third day of the processions, the dragon was stoned^ 
kicked, buffeted and treated in a very ignominious, if not indecent, manner. . . . The pro- 
cessional dragon has descended down even to our own day. Previous to the Munia"|)al Cor- 
porations Act of 183s, Snap, the famous Norwich dragon, annually went in procession with the 
mayor and oorporalion on the Tuesday preceding the eve of St. John the Baptist. Snap was 
a magnificent reptile, all glittering in green and gold. He was witty, too, bandying jokes on 
men and things in general, witli his admiring friends in the crowd. Guarded by four wkiffiers, 
armed with drawn swords, Snap seemed to l)e quite at home among the bands and banners of 
the procession. . . . Bui the act previously referred to has ruthlessly swept away Snap, with 
all the grand corporate doings and feastings for which the East Anglian city was once so 
famous . . . ." Cf. Fairholt, Civic Garland, pp. xxv f. On whiffler, sec § 7 below. 

* Sec the St. George Guild Accounts, for the years 1460-61, in the Surveyors' Account RoUs, 
1431-1592 (not in unbroken sequence), now in Norwich Castle. FtomihcAceouHl Rolls of the 
Korwich Guild of St. George for 1531-33 I lake ihese items: " Payed ... to the berers (4^ 
written over this word) of the iiij torches to the berers [41/ written over this word] of the crosse 
candelstyk« it haly water stop, to the 1)erers of too Judas (again ^ over berers\ the branche 
[2^ over this word] canopie [4^^ over this word] iij angells bcryng the helmet cote armor and 
terget " (6<i over angellsl — total, two shillings. 

This shows the guild marching with the guild priest and the George. Here, apparently, 
the Judases were im^es. 

' MS. Surveyors' Account RoUt (1534-35), sheet 5. Other expenses this year were: for 
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It is sometimes hard to tell whether the George and the Margaret were images 
or living people. The same difBcuUy applies to the Judases,' which made their 
appearance in these processions.' Angels also were provided.' Long before this 
date, as wc shall see, the angels had given v,tLy to allegorical figures in the London 
" royal -en tries." ^ 

It is hard to keep the " ridings " of this guild apart from the Norwich Whitsun 
plays; the interruption of the pageants noted by Hudson refers to these latter,* 
though it is quite pos^ble that the George ridings were also interrupted during the 
reigns of Henry VIH and Edward VL Hudson sa>'s they started again after 
Mar>' came to the throne, but " it seems that shortly after the accession of Eliza- 
beth the Edwardian riile was restored.and St. George's pageant was then abolished 
with the exception of the dragon." ' It is possible that Edward and Elisabeth 
felt that the celebration contained too large an element of Romanism.* 

In the Guild Book for 1645, ^^ read — under date of 14 Jime — " It is ordered 
and thought fit that the Gunncs and the Trumpeters be forborne and tlie Snaf^ie 
Dragon and the foole and that ther shalbe noe hanginge of the Streetes for this 
yeare and that the standard of the George shalbe likewise forborne." ^ Bills of the 

gloves for the George and bis company, t&f ; paid to Adrian for his horse for the George for 
two days, iirf; to the footmen of the lady, Sd; " payed for the makyng of ihc dragon to Roose 
Steynex, vs, and payed for canvas for his nekke & for a new stafie, viijii." (In the MS. W U 
written over canvas and 2d over slafe.] 

Other item.t from thi^ account roll are: " Payed to John Maimysservaunt for his bone and 
his labor r>-ding for to borowe for the Mary, xijrf " and " Payed for rcbonds for the Margel and 
for the Georges horse and the dragon, id." 

' Cf. the effigy of the ficlja)Tr, flogged at seaports by foreign flufaas (above p. t$). 

* The MS. Auimnl Rolh for is.is-^fi, sheet 6, record four Judases »rtio received a penny 
each. Another item reads " Judas & ij proccssfonalla, xiiijcf." Neediest; to say, if die Judases 
were images, it was the bcaieri who were paid. 

■ " Payd to ffen for the angell*, xij.i " (Atcounts for 1535-56, sheet 6); the accounts for 
1537-38 (sheet 7) show that Robert Fcnn received larf. for "setting forth" three angels. 
This same year, a lamb was provided, as well a* a dragon. 

* Hudson, ii. pp. Iv and 171. * Hudson, ii, p. cxUii. 

* Cf. Ewing, Nclkes and lUustralhns of Ike Costuma, Proeessions, Pageantry, etc., formerly 
diiptayed by Ike Corporalion of XorvUM. (Dlus.) Norwich, 1850. This work is usually dted 
under the name of the publisher, Charles MuskctL A MS. note in the Norwich Museum copy 
shows it was prepared by W. C. Ewmg, a well-known antiquarian of that city. On page 15 he 
gives an inventory and appraisement of the Norwich Guild of St. Georxe, which includes two 
coats of Bruges satin, and two worsted coats of SL Thomas's, for the henchmen; also two 
" horse's harness " for the George and one " for the Lady." 

In 1553, " it was fully consented to and agreed, that on the Feast day next to be holden for 
the Company and Fellowship of St. George (for divers good causes weighed and con^dercd) 
there shall be neitlier George nor Margaret; but for pastime, tlie Dragon to come and shew 
himself as in otber years." Kwing,p.t6. (1 have not socn the originals o( these entries; they 
are not in Norwich Castle, where the accounts of the Company show an interruption from 
1547 to 1 581.) 

* St. George's GuUd Book, foL 104 b, dted by Ewing, p. 18. 
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Company of St. George, including some expenses of the guDd-day, dated 17 jtuoe, 
1698, note that the City Waits received £2, los " for their service as usuall "; the 
four whiifiers received, " as usual," £2 ; the " Clubb-bearer & his Man," 105., and 
the " Dragon-bcarcr and his Man," ^s. 6d} In the seventeentli century, appar- 
ently, the religious element had died away, leaving the original folk element; and 
the guild was growing into closer relationship with the civic authorities, as is shown 
by an item of tlie 18 December, 1702, when the Company decided to gel a new 
scabbard for the mourning sword and a new blade for the mayor's sword of state.* 

The last of these accounts is dated 1729,^ and in 1732 the Company ceased to 
exist. The town authorities received its property, which included " a new dragon, 
commonly called the Snap-dragon," valued at £3, ^s.^ Among other items in the 
list given is '* two habits, one for the club bearer, another for his man, who are 
now called /oo/s, los. 6d." When the old oor[ioration was legislatively abolished 
in 1835, these " properties " went out of active service. 

" The manner of the Procession on the Guild Day " may be found in Ewing's 
volume.* " The last Dragon was made but a few years ago, and was so contri\'ed 
as to spread and clap his wings, distend or contract its head . . . ." This — or its 
successor, built on the same model — is now in the Castle Museum at Norwich, 
together with whifflers' and standard-bearers' costumes — the last relics of the 
old pageantry.* 



' Si. George's Guild Book, pp. 502, 503. Cited by Ewing, pp. iSf : he misdates the cntiy 
31 June. * Citild Book, p. 557. Cf. Ewing, p. 19. 

' See the same MS. Guitd Book under 16 June, 1729 (the pages arc not numbered at the 
end). Bells were rung and guns fired; five whifflers received£3, lo,?; two Dick-Fools, los; 
the dragon bearer and his man, 15s. I may add here that the " Dick-Fool " is the descendant 
of the " Wild Man " whom we shall discuss in a later section of tins chapter. 

For further references to the usual payments of the Guild, see the same Guild Book, pp. 509 
(i6$9}; S97 ('7o8); 707 (1722); and 764 (1737), It is possible thalthe date of the procession 
ms ^lifted from April to June when the figures of St. George and St. Margaret disappeared. 
The records are too fragmentary to allow a definite statement on this matter. 

* Blomeficldiv (iiof A'()ruitcAii.So61),p. 351; Fairholl,C»KcGtfr/aiK/, p. xxv, citing Blome- 
fie]d. Snap is illustrated in Ewing's volume. 

' Printed from Mackerell's MS. Hislory [which (Mr. Ewing notes in his preface) was 
written in 1737! by Ewing, pp. 20 f. 

* Besides Snap, the following are in the Castle Museum : mayor's Robe of Justice, 
mauve silk, 1817; sheriff's cloak, black velvet lined with red, 1817; also black cocked hat 
and scarlet gaiters worn with the above; standard-bearer's blue costume with (ringed trim- 
mings and gilt buttons, the mitre-shaped bat bearing ihe dty arms; standard- bearer's 
costume (red), with mitrc-shaped hat bearing figure of Justice; standards of red and blue silk, 
with the city arms and figure of Justice. Also whiiBer's costume of red trousers and white 
jacket trimmed with red braid; gilt buttons with dty arms. Ditto with blue trousers and 
white jacket, without trimming. Whifflers' hats of red silk, brimscaught upat thesldcwitfaa 
cockade of feathers and ribbons; whilBers' swords decorated with tassels. 

For accounts of the procession under the civic authorities see the MS, Chamberlains' 
AccoutUs al Norwich. In the volume from Michaelmas, 1759, to Michaelmas, 1760, p. 33, we 
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A writer in the Edinburgh Renew ' laments the passing of Snap. " The dvic 
life of England, as such, is extinct. Municipal institutions remain, but the pomp, 
pride and circumstance that surrounded Ihem are gone. What is more, tlie spirit 
that inspired them is extinct. . . . InIx)ndon, indeed, the Lord Mayor's Show is 
kept up — as a show; but in other corporate towns the antique and traditional 
pageants, and the peculiar customs, have been abolished. 

" WTio that has seen a Norwich guild twenty years ago, docs not remember 
Snap Snap, as necessary to the Mayor as his gold chain ? — the delight and 
tenor of children, the true representative of the dragon slain by St. George, patron 
of the city, who used to be borne, like a barbarian monarch in a Roman triumph, 
at the heels of the civil power, opening his wide and menacing jaws with no more 
felonious intent than the reception of the half-pence which it was the touchstone 
of courage to put into that blood-red and fcarfiJ gulf. These were the perquisites 
of the inner man, the spirttus rector who walked under the scaly hide, flourished 
the long forked tail, and pulled the string which moved the dreadful head and 
jaws. The religious significancy of Snap had been lost for ages. Tlic Protestant 
and prosaic people saw in him nothing but a child's toy; the enlightened thought 
such toys absurd and disgusting — and he is no more. With him are gone the 
whifflers, the last deixjsitaries of an art so long foigotten beyond the walk of the 
^'enerable city, that the commentators on Shakesjieare were at a loss for the 
meaning of the word . . ." • 

i- TTiat St, George was a familiar figure in the seventeenth century, is shown by 

I the following passage in the Duke of Newcastle's The Country Captain: • " . . . 
all thy tennants shall at their owne charge make them selfes fine & march, like 
Cavaliers with tyltingc feathers gaudy an Agamcmnons in the playe after whom 
thou like a St. George on horseback, or the high Sheriffe, sballt make the Country 
■ peop le fall downe in Adoration of thy crupper & silver sturrup . . ." 

Norwich was not the only town that had ridings of the George. Details of the 
Leicester George may be found in Miss Bateson's volumes. Under date of 31 



read " Paid Michael Hulchinson for mending the snap-dragon, 51. tjid." In 1791 the expenses 
wcre£i3, 6j., for the procession (vol, 179091, p. 14), — in t8oo,£t3, lu. (vol. 1790-1800, 
p. 13)1 in 1833, Uie expenses of ihc guild proces^on and rin^rs at St. Peler's Mancroft, 
St. Andrew's, and St. George Tombland, totalled£a3, 8f. 8rf., (vol. from April, 1833-April, 

1834, P- 'S') 

' February, 1843 (vol. 77) p. 143 f. 

' Cf. Chamlwrs's lament for Snap (above, p. 26, n. 3). IJke Snap, Hob-nob, the Salisbury 
Hobby-HoTsc, is prcscr\'cd in the local muscimi. With him is the local giant ; the lost public 
appeannce of both wa.1 made in 1911, on die occa-iion of King George's coronation. Mr. 
Stevens {The Giant and Hob Neb and thtir Story) records the existence of " three of these 
strange monsters " at Norwich; be^dc that in the Castle Museum U one " in the ' Strangers' 
Hall,' while the third is in the hands of Colonel Back at the ' Hall uf John Curat.' " 

' The Covntey Captaitu, a Ctrntotdye Lately Presenttd By kU Majesties Servants at the 
Blacli/ryers. (The Hague, 1649). Act Li, sec. i (p. aa). 
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September, 1523, we read: '"A'o/oiJrtw. N ota for tfteRydyng of the George. AUso 
it is enactyd at the same comon hall be the seyd meyre & his brether the xxnn" 
and the XLvm" electyd of the commyns that this actc folojiig to be of effect and 
cucr more to theym that shall cum hereafter, to be ferme and stable, that whoso- 
e\'er be the maisttr off Seynt Georgis Gylde shall cavsc the George to be rydyn 
accordyng to the olde auncient costome, yat ys to sey betewyx Sent Gcorgys day 
and Wytsondcy, except a causse reasaonnablc; and he or they that make deffaute 
in rj'dyng of tlie seyd George of ye seid maister or maislcrs to forfet fromc the day 
of this acte forthward v li and that to be levied of >% seid maister or maisters to ye 
behewe & wse of the seyd g>'ld by the mcirc for the tyme bcyng and the chambur- 
Ie>*ns, and >'f ye seyd meyre & chamberleyns be necUgent a lachius* in lex-j'eng of 
ye seid forfet, that then the mcirc to forfet xxvis. viiirf. and eyther chamburlcyn to 
forfet vi5. viiirf. and to be peyd to the profet of the same g)'Id. 

" Moreover it is agreyd at the same actc that all forfettcs mayd by the masters 
that haue bene seyth the laste tyme that the George was ryden shall be browght 
in and [)ayd to the bchowc and profet of the same gy!d of cuery maister beyng 
behynd xxvli. viiid." 

This seems to imply that in 1533 the riding of the Geoi:ge was revived, after 
having been allowed to lapse for a while. In 1543* on 5 October, the master of 
St. George's guild " paid to Hew Barlo & Will Alsope becawse the George was nat 
r>'dynxlj."* 

That the riding of the George was established at Ldcester later than 1467 is 
suggested by the Borough Ordinances of 22 October, 1467,* where it is provided 
that all men of the town summoned to " attend uppon the Maire to ryde ayeneat 
the Kyng or for [riding of the George or) eny other thing that shalbe to the 
plesure of the Maire and worshyppe for the town " shall obey or be fined. The 
editor notes that the words in brackets were " added later." On 29 September 
{1499) it was recorded * " yat it was condecended, agreed & stablyshed at a 
cximen hall holden xxi day of Septcmbrc a. r. r. H. septimi quartodecimo that 
euery of xlviii yat hathe ben chamberleyns shall pay to the up holdyng of 
Saynt Georgys gild by yere virf. & theb'l yat hathe not bene chamberleyns shall 
pay at the leyst iiiid. or more if thc[y] pleassc." On 5 April, 1533,' " yt isagred be 
the woleassenttoff yexxrai" the v daye off Apiyll in ye reene of Kyng Henry ye 
viiilh ye xxiii thatt master Chrystofcr Clughtt sdiud nott ryde ye George, nott y 
ycre, for dyueres considdaerasuns, so yat ye holde hacted schall stand in fiU 
strenghtt as he basse done aforct>'me." The Chamberlains' accounts of 1537-38 
record that four sliillings were " paid for dryssyng of the dragon." ' 



' Hall Book, i, p. 160, printed in BaLeaon, iii, p. 14. 
' HaU Book, I, p. 400, in Batcson, iii, p, 50. 



■ Ed't. note: or neglectful. 



* Printed from p. i^d of the Hall Book by Bateson, 11, p. 293. 
' BaU Book, p. 6$, printed by Batcson, ii, p. 355. 

* Ball Book, i, p. 290 in Bateson, iii, p. 53. 

' Bateson, iti, p. 41. Cf. Kelly, Ancient Rawds 0} Leicester (read before the Literary and 
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St. Margaret's guild, at Leicester, seems to have been founded bj' the reign of 
Richard II, tf not earlier ; the name of the guild appears 111 a rental of Lord de 
Grey.' It was dissolved in the reign of Elizabeth, at the same time as the Leicester 
guild of Corpus Christi.' Kelly notes that the guild of the George at Leicester 
continued to the end of the reign of Henrj- VIII; was temporarily revived during 
Mar>''s reign, and finally abolished at Elizabeth's accession.* 

Many other touTis had their St. George ridings, but it will be enough for us 
here to consider but one more — that at Dublin.* Here, " it was ordered, in 
maintenance of the Pageant of St. George, that the Mayor of the foregoing year 
should find the Emperor and Empress with their train and followers, well ap- 
parelled and accoutered; that is to say, the Emperor attended with two doctors, 
and the Empress with two knights and two maidens richly apparelled to bear up 
the train of her gown. 

" Item, adiy. The mayor for the time being was to find St. George a horse, and 
the wardens to pay js. ^d. for his wages that day: The bailiffs for the time being 
were to find four horses, with men ntounted on them, well apparelled, to beare the 
pole-axe, the standard, and tlie Emperor and St. George's sword. 

" Item, 3dly. The elder master of the Guild was to find a maiden well attired 
to lead the dragon and the clerk of the market was to find a good ' line for the 
dragon. 

" Item, 4thly. The elder warden was to find for St. George four trumpets; 
but St. George liimself was to pay' their wages, 

" Item, 5thly. The younger warden was obliged to find the King of Dele and 
the Queen of Dele, and two maidens to bear the train of her gown, all being 



Philosophical Society of Leicester on 24 February, 1851, and printed in a selection of papers 
included in the report of the Council of Ibe Society, presented to the annual general meeting in 
June, 1855) pp, 31-103, On p. 41 of this article we find a description of the ridings: " On 
these occa.<iions the figure of the Saint, armed in complete »teel and mounted on horseback, 
which at other times occupied a prominent position in St. George's chapel at the west end of 
St. Martin's Churdi, was drawn Uirough the town, in the presence of the Master and brethren 
of the Guild, the Mayor and Corporation, and many of the nobility and gentry of ilic county. 
The peculiar ceremonies in use on the occasion arc not recorded, although nmny entries con- 
nected with ' the riding of the George ' occur in llie accounts, and in one instance a payment 
was made for providing a dragon for the pageant." Cf. Kelly, Notkes, pp. 37 f, 
' Printed in Batcwn, ii, p. joj. * See alMve, p. ai. * Notices, pp. 50, 51, 

* From a seventeenth ccntur)- transcript of the Chain Book [whidj " is believed to ha\T 
acquired its name from having been chained in the Dublin Guildhall for reference by the 
citizens." (Gilbert, preface, p. x.) Se^'cral parts "are faded, obUteratcd and stained. Many 
of its leav-es liavc long been missing. The content-i of [a| portion of one of the absent leaves 
have been preserved in a transcript of the seventeenth centur>- . . ." (tMJ., p. xi) ] [n the 
B.M. (Addl. MS. 4791, fol. 149 (new numbering]) reprinted by Gilbert, i, p. 243, and by 
Walker, Trans. Royat Irish Acad. (1788) ii, pp. 80 f. Cf. also E. K. Chambers, i, p. 334 and 
Davidson, pp. 90 f . 

* Walker reads golden. 
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entirely dad in black apparel. Moreover, he was to cause St. George's chapel to 
be well hung in black, and completely a[)pan:llcd to every purpose, and was to 
provide it with cusJiious, rushes, and other necessaries for the festivity of that 
day." 

Tq these St. George ridings, the influence of the Church is clearly socn; and the 
fact that often the figure of St. George is an effigy, seems to show its origin in a 
saint's image, transferred from an ecclesiastical procession to a folk festival 
That sometimes the George was a hving man — as at Dublin and Chester — 
suggests an influence from the St. George play ' which may have grown out of the 
riding, or have come direct from folk mumming.* Another element in the origin 
of this riding may be the military training common in English towns — the most 
important development of which was the Midsummer Watch.' This may account 
for the fact that a military saint was attached to this celebration; or the saint 
may have come to the procession as a result of the military nature of the exercises. 
Perhaps the riding developed differently in different places. Once in, it is not 
hard to understand how other knights — perhaps from tlie romances of the time 
— were absorbed ; it is hard to tcU where the Dublin Emperor and Empress came 
from, they being urmamed. We have seen King Arthur and the Nine Worthies 
in Corpus Christi plays at Dublin ; and no doubt the people there were as ready 
to draw from chivalric as from legendarj- sources. 

St. George appeared at Chester in an elaborate welcome to Prince Henry on 
23 April, 1610,* and probably the date had a good deal to do with his presence. 



/ 



Secttlar Developments 



Wc have seen how, in England, the religious ridings which survived the Refor- 
mation grew nearer and nearer the d\'ic processions, finally — as at Norwich — 
becoming merged with them. The " Slirewsbury Show " ' says Chambers, 

■ This a outside our field. I may refer to L. T. Smith, pp. xxxi and xxxv; Davies, p. 363; 
KeHy, iVo(K:«,pp. 4t f.; Bcatty,pp. jaif.; Chambers, i, p, 225. Ten Briak, Gesch. Engl. Lil. 
u, p. 393 — ciied by Realty — says; " The play of St. George was widely spread in England, 
and was usually performed on St. John's Day, when a solemn procession was formed. In 
many plates, the drama may have absorbed ihe remains o( native iraditions of a very early 
date." The play was not confined to England, though sometimes on the Continent, the name 
of St Clement, or another saintly dragon kiUer, w-as substituted for St. George. 

' Beatty shows lliat the village mumming is widespread, and is based on the attempts of 
man lo force the powers of nature to his will, to pro<luce abundant harvests. The magic idea 
passed out of Europe, but tlie play was kept up, a traditional custom. To it came Christian 
influence) and the mock struggle attached St. George to itself. But the name may have come 
through the reli^ous riding. 

* E. K. Chambers, i, p. 233, n. 4, mentions the formation of the guild at Coventry by 
Journeymen; .ind (i, p. 934, n. i) that the Fraternity of St George at Chester was founded for 
the encouragement of shooting, in 1537. 

* See Chapter v where Aroory's show is described in detail. 

* See Sharp, p. 171; Chambers, ii, p. 163 and Fairholt, CtoJc Gariand, pp. xix f. 
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" continued the tradition of an older Corpus Christi procession " until a recent 
date; and at it Saints Crispin and Crispinian rode for the shoemakers. Sharp 
dates its origin circa 1450, and describes how each guild movefl in procession 
down the principal street of the town to a field called Kingsland, preceded by a 
man on horseback *' dressed after a manner intended to be emblematical of some 
circumstance referring to the trade of tlie company which follows him." At 
Kingsland were small enclosures or arbors, appropriated to the several trades. 
An hour after the arrival of this procession, the Mayor and Corporation rode 
to Kingsland, and took a glass of wine and some refreshment at each of the 
arbors. " Lately," says Sharp, writing in 1825, " few com[janies obsen-e llie 
custom, and those who do attend are the apprentices." The by-laws of all 
the trade guilds contained, in the middle of the fifteenth century, regulations 
for this procession.' 

Aberdeen had two great processions, which were maintained by the guilds.* 
The " Hahblude " play, "which existed in 1440 and 1479" had apparently 
given way by 1531 to a procession in which pagcanU of the Crucifixion, Resur- 
rection, the Coronation of the \^irgin were eked out by others of Saints Sebastian, 
Laurence, Stephen, Martin, Nicholas, John, and George. The other procession, 
says Chambers,' seems to have originated as an episode in a play of the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple on Candlemas Day. " Its ' personnes ' or ' pageants ' are such 
as might furnish out the action of a short Nativity cycle, together with ' honest 
squiares' from each craft, 'wodmen,' and minstrels." He says that the play 
seems to have vanished, in this case also, early in the sixteenth century, while the 
procession certainly endured until a mucli later date. 

The Worcester Guilds ruled on 14 September, 1467 " that v pagentes amonge 
the craftes to be holdcn yerly, shuld not be to seche when the[y] sliuld go to do 
worshippe to god and to the citie, and to [be) better and more certainly kept than 
they haue be bifore this tymc, vppon peyn of cuery crafte founde in defaute of 
xU."* "Also that yerly, at the lawday holdyn at hokday that the grete enquest 
shallc provide and ordeyn whepcr the pageant shuld go that yerc or no." ' 



' Drawings of the trades' arbore in Kingsland, Shrewsbury (including the Butchers' 
arbor, and the Tailors', and Shoemakers' arbors), miiy !« found in Mr. Fairholt's scrapboolt iv 
in the Society of Antiquaries (oppo^te p. xxii of the text). Faiibcdt, Chic Garland, p. xd, 
inenlioDs Ihi* show {in 1845) in the prrsent tense, ami noteii Uiat the procession includes 
" St. Crispin in the dicss of a cavalier of Charles I, and Crispinian in the cubtumc of George II, 
both on horseback." 

' Chambers, ii, p. 163. 

' Lcc. cU. He notei that there was no other English religious dumb show outside tha 
Corpus Chruti processions so elaborate as the Candlemas procession o( .Aberdeen. 

* Smith, Eng. CUds, pp. 376 f, gives the Ordinomxi of Woruskr. For these quotations, see 

p. 385- 

* Cf., p. 407, where il is ordered that the crafts which have pageants, lighu, etc., shall 
maintain them. This probably refen to Corpiu Christi. 
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Chambers notes that the pageant of St. Thomas the Martyr was shown at 
Canterbury on 29 December.' Knights, played by children, and the saint on 
a cart, and an altar, and a device of an angel, and a " leder bag for the blode " 
are mentioned. 

St. John the Baptist was patron of the Preston f^uilda mercatoria,' which 
began in the reign of Henry II. At the end of tlic seventeenth ccnturj' (c. 1685) 
the Smiths, Saddlers, and Cutlers produced " a man on horse-back armed 
Cap-a-pc, brandishing a naked sword." * An illustration in Tke IHstory oj Pres- 
ton* shows the W'ool-Combers' company, with a mounted 6gure who may repre- 
sent Bishop Blaise. He has a mitre, a pcrruque of the time of Charles 11, and 
holds a comb for wool stilHy in his right hand. At the guild of jo August, 1802,' 
the marshal was armed cap-a-pie; he was followed by twenty-four mill girls 
n^ose dress consisted entirely of the manufacture of the town. Gentry and 
manufacturers followed in the procession ; the mayor and corporation were 
there in tlicir robes; the companies mardied with bands and flags: "tlic tailors' 
company was attended by a man and woman decorated with fig-leaves, an 
emblem of the \x'ry high antiquity of their business." * The Farriers' company 
was led by a fully armed knight mounted on a stately horse. " This personage 
represented Vulcan; he was followed by eight boys, with their hair powdered, 
witliout coats and waistcoats . . . they carried white staves." Most of the 
ocmipanies, on this occasion, wore a uniform costume; the ladies' procession 
came the next day. 

The arrangements for the Guild of 2 September, 1822 are given in The History 
of Preston? 

We see how secular elements crept into the guild " ridings " as time went on. 
Godiva appeared b the Coventry prooesaon in the seventeenth century,* and by 



' Cliambers, ii, p. 164. (His authority is Represmtalums. s. v. Canterbury.) He mentions 
other pageants, and adds. " Probably this list could be largely increased, were it worth while." 

* See The Hiitory of Prtsdm itS82); JohnTnylor. Description of Preslm(i&t8) ; Fairholt, 
Civic Garland, pp. xvii f . (dting the Bistory). 

* John Taylor, p. 60. The " Guild Merchant " is described, pp. 47 I. 

* Plate?. This may be placed c. 176J; it b not dated, but several others in the collection 
are. * ffM(. yr«to»i, pp. iio(. • P. 113. 

' P. 1 19 f. Both the Mayor's and Mayoress's processions arc arranged for. 

Fairholt, Civic CarUiHd, pp. xvii f . notes among the characters of the Guild Merchant, " two 
nondescript figures,, partially armed, with hat5 and feathers and long mantles, probably meant 
(or Crispin and Crispianus. The weavers carried aloft a small loom, with a boy at work; the 
voot-coonbcrs exhibited their patron saint, Bishop Blaise. . . . The celebration of this Guild 
listed about fourteen days. 

" In 180Z, the tailors' company was attended by a man and woman decorated with fig- 
leaves to personate Adam and K\t. ... A spinning jenny, with a boy at work, and a loom 
at which was a girl at work with bobbins, were each drawn on sledges ... in the procession, 
as well as a miniature steam-engine . . ." 

* See below, chapter vii. 
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the nineteenth centur>' the Preston Wool-Combers had a shepherd and shep- 
herdess, their patron Bishop Blaise, and Jason with the Golden Fleece. At Nor- 
wich the grocers had a " tree, which may have been the tree of knowledge from 
their WhiLsun play of Paradise, but which was converted by festoons of fruit 
and spicery into an emblem of their trade." ' The pageant was used on various 
secular occasions.* 

Civic Perambxhations 

There were other processions, even when the religious " riding " was at its 
height; and these civic perambulations undoubtedly helped to secularize the 
latter. In 1457 at the Norwich Mayor's Riding, " the Perambulation was left off 
(which of old times they used) during five years." * The magistrates of Edin- 
burgh perambulated the marches of the city m the sixteenth centur>-,' and in 
1773 the Mayor and Guilds of Dublin marched around the Liberties of the city.' 

* Chambers, ij, p. 163. On this tree, see R. Fitch in Norf. Arch, v, pp. 11 f. — and The 
Grocers' Play of NonoUit (1856) pp. 4 f. The Norwich Grocers' records have all been lost — 
there only remain trade by-laws of 1698 which are in the archi%-es ai Norwich C««lle. A 
MS. of the Grocers' play (of Adam and Eve) b in the Castle: it was made by John Kirk- 
patrick, an anliquary of Norwich, early in ihe eighteenth centur>-. Fitch reprinted this MS,, 
(in SotJ Arch., v, p. 31, and in The Cractrs' Play, p. 24); he owned it, and on his death it 
came into the archives of tlie city. We may note that even when tlie tree represented Paradi-ie, 
it had a trade signiiicancc. 

' See The Grocers' Play, p. 18. " Ilcm, thys ycre ye pageant went not at W>-tsoatydc, 
howbeyt ther went oute in costs in ituikyng thereof redy & aUo yt went that yere in Oclobyr in 
ye Procession for ye Byrthe of Prynce Edward. So yt ye charges both t>'mes dj-d amownte to 
14s. 4J." (From the Grocers' records of 1537, copied by Kirkpatriclc). Cf., p. aa — records 
of 13 May, 1563, also copied by Kirkpatrick — " It was enqu)Tyd by Mr. Aldrichc for yoc 
Provysyon of yc Pageant to t>e prqwjyd agcynst yc dayc of Mr. Davy his takyng of lus 
charge of ye MayralUye . . ." 

In 1537, the Guild paid tod. " for oranges, figs, almonds, dates, raisins, prunes, and apjiles 
to garnish the tree with," and 3d. " for coUerd thiyd to bynd ye flowers " (Fitch, Grocers' Play, 
p. 33). The same kind of items appear in 1 558; see p. ^3, for a description of the pageant in 
1565; " a Howsc of WajTiskott paynted & buyldcd on a Carte wt fourc whclys." 

On the last page of Kirkpatrick 's MS., we read : " Item yt is to be noted, that for asmuch 
as for ye space of 8 yens, thcr was nc>thcr Scmblyc nor mctyng in ye mcane sca-Wii ye Pageant 
remaynynge 6 yeris in ye gale house of Mr. John Sotlierton of London, vntyll yc fcrmc came 
to 30S. and bycaus ye survciors in Mr. Sothertons tymc wold not dysburs ani moni therefor ye 
Pageante was sett out in ye slrcte," where it remained until it rotted, and no one would buy it. 
Tbit was in 1570, John Aldrich being mayor. 

In connection with the " tree " of the Norwich Grocers, see the " ro>'al-entrics *' of 1391, 
1431 and tlie Lord Mayor's Shows of 1616 and 1659 (chapters Hi and vi, below). 

* Goddard Johnson in Norf. Arch., i, p. 141, citing from the City Archives of Norwich. 
' Exiracisjrom the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, ii, p. 254; iv, pp. iHi 3iOt 34i. 

* " The Whole Order and Procession of the twenty-five Corporation* o( Dublin, with a 
surve>' of it's (itc) Liberties and Franchises, as lliey are to be ridden and perambulated on 
Tuesday the loth of August, 1773, by the Right Hon. Richard French. Lord Mayor, James 
Shcil and Janus Jones, Esqrs., Sheriffs, with the names of the Masters and Wardens of said 
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A " Poem on the Iwenty-five c»rporations, etc., who are to perambulate the 
said Liberties and Franchises" is also published in the British Museum broad- 
side; ' it calls the procession " a glorious Cavalcade," and notes 

The City Pnetor, mounted on a Steed 

With Ribbands drcst, leads on the Cavalcade, 

Before his Lordship with a solemn Grace, 

Are bome the Sword of Justice and the Mace. . . . 

In awful Pomp and State on either Side 

The City Sheriffs in like Triumph ride 

Attended by a Band . . , 

after which each marching company is named and characterized. 

MoUoy- records — without mentioning his auUiorities — that "the procession 
of the Trades was a spectacle . . . wntnessed once every three years, when people 
not only from the provinces but from England and France assembled to enjoy 
the sight. According to the terms of their charter, the Corporation were boimd 
to perambulate the limits of the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction, to make stands at 
various points, and to skirt the Liberties of the Earl of Meath. . . . These pro- 
cessions, which were held on the first day of August, were not only composed of 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation, but of the various trade-guilds ... all of 
them ha\ing immense platfonns with high canopies, gilded . . . and drawn by 
six richly bedecked horses. These platforms were fitted as workshops whereon 
the respective trades were exhibited. . . . Behind these cars came the masters 
on splendid horses . . . followed by the journeymen on foot, they in turn suc- 
ceeded by the apprentices . . . ." 

Midsummer Watch 

\/ The chief of these civic processions — and one that is particularly important 
for us in that it drew mudi from folk custom — is the " Midsiunmer Watch." 
We have seen it mentioned in the Coventry records, as early as 1444; ' its oripn, 
according to Stow,* dates from 1253 when " Henrie the third commanded 
Watches in Cities, and Borough Townes to be kept, for the better observing of 
peace and quietnesse amongst his people." ' Midsummer had long been an 
important festival. The ceremonies of setting the watch not only preserved many 

Corporations, and the various colours in each worn cocicadc," is the title of a broadside prc- 
sen'cd in the British Museum (press-mark, 1890. e. 5. no. 108). The route of the procession 13 
given, but there is no sign of pageantry. 

' Sec preceding note. ' Romance of the Irish Stage, (1897) 1, p. 55. 

' In connection with the Corpus Christi procession. Set above, p. 33. 

* Survey (1618), p. 158. 

' For folk-customs on this evening see Brand (ed.HazL'tt, rpos),!!, pp. 346 and 4iof., t-v. 
St.Jffkn's Vi^U &ndMidsummer Day; Brand (1777}, p- 279 {cited by Major Rooke iaArek^- 
tiopa, viii, pp. J15 f., who misprinU p. 397) gives the origm of the fires of St. John aa»"feud$ 
joie kindled the \'ery moment the year began ; for the first of all years, and the most anticnt 
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folk-customs, but were instrumental in causing them to be adopted by the munic- 
ipal authorities as regular features of civic i>agcantr>'. We shall sec ' that the 
Lord Mayor's show ^rang from the Midsummer Show about the middle of the 
sixteenth century': and were this festival of no other interest to us, it would be 
important as a contributor to one pageantic entertainment which still flourishes. 

At London 

Stow ^ describes the bonfires in the streets after sunset, the feasting, and con< 
tinues; " On the Vigill of Samt lohn Baptist, and on Saint Peter and Paul the 
Apostles, every mans dore beeing shadowed with greene Birch, long Fennell, 
Saint lohn's wort, Orpin, white Lilies, and sucli like . . . had also Lamps of 
glasse, with Gyle burning in them all the night, some hung out branches of yron 
curiously wrought, containing hundreds of Lamps lighted at once, which made 
a goodly shew, namely in new Fish-street, Thames-street, &c. Then had yee 
besides the standing watches, all in bright hamesse, in every Ward and street of 
this Cide and Suburbs, a marching watch, that passed through the principal 
streets thereof, to wit from the little Conduit by Paules gate,' through West 
Cheape, by the Stocks, through ConiehiU, by Leaden hall to Aldgate, then backe 
downe Fcnchurch streete, by Grassc-church street into Comehill, and through 
it into West Cheape againe, and so broke up. The whole way ordered for this 
marching watch extended to 3200 Taylors yards of assize, for the furniture 
whereof with lights, there were appointed 700 Cressets, 500 of them being found 
by the Companies, the other 200 by the Chamber of London. . . . 

" TTierc were also diuers Pageants, Morris dancers. Constables . . . the 
W'aytes of the City. . . . The Sherifles watches came one after the other in like 
order, but not so large in number as the Maiors : for where the Maior had besides 
his Giant three PaReants, each of the Sheriffes had besides their Giants but two 
Pageants, each their Morris Dance and one Hench-man 
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that we know of, began at the month of June; thence the very name of this month, Junior, the 
^■fiuiigtn, whUh w rcntwed; while that of (lie preceding one is Mag, major, the antitrU . . ." 

Toland, Works iij4j),i, p. 73 {History of iht Oratds) isalsodtcd by Major Rookc (i^rcAo- 
Abgitf, viii, p. 316). He maintains tliat the fires are Druidical. " These Midsummer fires and 
laoifices were to obtain a blessing on the fruits of the earth, now becoming ready for gathering; 
as those of the first of May, that they might prosperously grow: and those of the last of 
October, were a thanksgiving for finishing thdr Harvest." 

Cf. also Strutt, SporU, p. 278, note k. Trcvclyan mentions the bonfire in Wales. On Mid- 
summer D&y in general, see Brand (ed. Haxlilt, 1870), i,pp. 169 f. This feast was a counterpart 
of those of the winter solstice and Vule; and the pagan rites of ttiis festival gave rise to most of 
the f(dk<iistom surrounding this day. 

' In chapter vi, bcloiw. ' Survey (1618) pp. 160 f. 

' Built in 1441 (Stow,.Siiniey, p. 19); the great conduit in West Cheap was " begun to be 
buitded"in 1285 (ifrtd.). 

* On henchman, see Dean Milles's citation of the Wardrobe Account for 1483 in Arck- 
ttotogia, i, p. 369 and note k. "To seven of oure sayde Souveraio Lorde the Kyug's Hengeoven 
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In 1377 was made a " precept for a proper watch and ward to be kept on the 
eves of the nativity of St. Jolm Bapt [34 June) and the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul [29 June] and for precautions to be taken against fire." ' In 1474 " was a 
grete watche upwn Seint Petres nyght, the kyng beyng in the Chepe; and ther fiU 
affrey bitwixt men of his household and the constablis, wherefore the kyng was 
grelely displeasid with tlie cunstablis." ' 

The Grocers' Wardens' Accounts for 1386 contain the following item: "paie al 
chaundcler pur torches le velle de Seint Johan Baptist, iij /»." ' The MS. Church- 
wardens' accounts of St. Andrew Hubbard (in the Guildhall Library) show, in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, many items for "byrch" on Midsummer Eve* 
The chief burden of these celebrations was, however, borne by the guilds.* 

... (or thcire apparail aycnst the day of the gretc solemnitec " [Richard Ill's coronation): 
the note explains henckman as " an old EngUsii name for a Page, or ratlier an Equerry, derived 
from theSaxon word ^enjcst, which signifieE a horse." C{.N,E.D.s.v.he>u:Jtman: it is not clear 
how or whentt the compound made its appearance in the fourtecntlj ccntur>'- Hrnchman 
means a squire, page or attendant tu a great nun, who walked or rodv beside him in proccsMons 
or EoarchGS. 

' R. R. Sharpe. LetUr-Book B, p. 308. 

* A contemporary MS. died by Tyrrell, Chron. JLorui. (1827), p. 145. 
' Kingdon, Facsimile MS. Archives of Grocers [1886), i, p. 67. 

' Cf. other churchwardens' accounts — those edited by LitUehales and Overall, for 
example — for similar items. 

* Sec Jupp, Bislory of tkt Carpenters' Company (1887), pp. 40 f., for an account of the 
participation of that company in the Mid&ummer Watdi. Various extracts from sbcteenth- 
century records arc reprinted, full entries being given for the revival in 1548 (j Edw, VI). 
Firlh, Bist. Coopers' Company Ci848),pp.96 f., gives items from ihe Coopers' accounts illustrat- 
ing the expenditures of that company for the Midsummer Watch in the sLsteenth century. The 
items include cressets, and cressel-slaves, scouring of the liarness by the armorer, etc. W. M. 
Williams (Annals of the Founders (1867), p. 112) notes from the city records that in i Richard 
III (1483) various companies should watch from dght in the evening to six in the morning, 
" and raele in the Chcpc," None of the Twelve Companies were included in this order. 

NichoU, Some Account of the Ironmongers (1866), p. 95, gives some of the Ironmongers' 
midsummer expcmw^s for 1567. Cressets, birch, and men in harness are mentioned, but no 
pageants. Cf.p.63,fortheexpen9eso[t}uscompanyini54o; among the items is " &or j. doss, 
strawehiittys, xd." Subsequent midsummer nighl expenses may be found, iftMf., pp. 64 f. In 
1542: " Paydtox. crossetberersandiij baggs for both nygbts, xiiji. Payd for xij strawe hatts 
for them, xijd." In 1531 the Ironmongers " payd to iiij men for goyng in harness in the mayres 
watche upon Suynl John and Saynt Petrs nyght, iii, viiirf," (Appendix, p. xii.) 

Cf. C. Wcldi.Htj;. Pcwterers, i, pp.49, 153, 268 for accounts of the Pewterers' company in 
regard to the Midsummer Walch of 1477, 1547. and 1571. There is no mention of pageants. 

C. M. Clode, Hist. Merch. Taylors (1888) ii, p. 114, notes from the Merchant-Tailors' 
records that in Sir Thomas White's mayoralty the company paid " to ihe Lord Mayor tn sup- 
port of his charges, and for discharging this house of all charges concerning the having of a 
watch at midsummer, if any such to be, 40/." 

In J535-36, the Skinners ordered two new pageants — King Solomon and St. John the 
Evangeli»t — and bad two others new trimmed, at a total cost o( £12, loj. (see the Renter 
Wardens' accounts, printed by J. F. Wadmore, Account of the Skinners Company (1902) p. 77.) 
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Begging in folk-custom, with an clement of the civic muster added, perhaps 
in the thirteenth century (certainly by 1377), these civic shows reached their 
height early in the sixteenth century.' On 10 May, 1502 [Shaa, nmyor), it was 
appointed " that the comj-ners which have the oversight of movyng of the 
pageants be warned to bee at this courte a thyrsday next comyng everj- of thc>'m 
seuerally to be charged wt the sel!>'ng of the stuff of the pageants that they have 
rule of." ^ 

The books of the Drapers' Company show that in 1516 thesumof £13, 4^. 7^. 
was paid towards " Sir Lawrence Aj'lmer's imgcant." * " There does not, how- 
ever, follow any accoimt of what it consisted," saj-s Herbert. Fairholt* calls this, 
one of the earUest notices of a pageant exhibited on Lord Mayor's day; Herbert 
does not give the exact date of the entry, which may refer to a midsummer 
pageant — by this time a recognized feature of the setting of the City Watch. 

In 1522 the London Drapers resolved that they would have " ' no Mydsom' 
pageant becaus there was so many pageants redy slandyng for the emperors 
(Charles V) coming into London ; ' and afterwards ' that for divers considerations/ 
they will ' surcease the said pageants, and find xxx men in harness instead.' 
They, however, pre\'iously to the day of the spectacle, abandon both resolutions, 
an entry of subsequent date informing us that the court and bachelors had 
agreed — 



These seem to be midsummer pageants rather than for Corpus ChrisU. The company also 
paid " for the ref ressbynge o( theg:>-ant&his maniettes. And for the refreuhyngc of the same 
pageaotes after Midsomer. And for vij men for waytingc on the sc>'d pagcntes, whereof vj 
were workemeii, for bothe the nyghtes . . ." 

Welch, i, p. 153 mentions cressets and cresset bearers from tlic Pcwtcrcrs' accounts of 
I54'^47'> uid a " iKecepl " from the mayor for six cress6t«, their bearers, and " two discrete 
pcrsoncs to attcndc \-ppoQ ihe saide Crcssett-bcarers, called wyfflers," in 1570-71 (i, p. 26S}. 

' J. G. Nichols, pp, 6 f., refers to Stow who recuuntjt how in 1510 Henry \TII watched tlie 
procession in disguise, and liked it so much that on St. Peter's Eve he came sgaio with the 
queen, royally riding with the nobles, saw the watch of the city, and returoed lo die palace 
in the morning. Sec Slow, Annals, p. 488, dtcd also by Strutt, Sports, pp. 367-169. Cf. 
Chambers, ii, pp. 165 and 382-383 for further remarks on the Midsiunmer Show. 

* Repertory I, t6\. 100. (The Jf^j^frforiVj arc the MS. records of the court of Aldermen of ihe 
corporation of London; they arc kept in the Guildhall Archives.) 

Unle» the pageants of Katherine's entry in November, 1501, were not dismantled until 
May, ijoa — which is, of course, possible — this entty must refer to the pageants of the Mid- 
summer Show. (It probably docs not apply to the wedding of Margaret and James IV of 
Scotland in January. 1503-03.) It is not impos»bIc that the men who had the oversight of 
the pageants were " charged with selling of the stuff " of them a month or wx weeks before the 
show took place. 

» W. Herbert, Bht. Livery Cos. (1834-36), i, p. 457. 

• Fairholt, L. M. Fag., pt. i, p, 14. He refers to Herbert's cautious utterance {he. cit.); 
says the latter: " Lord Mayor's Skmo is not mentioned by name, but besides the procession 
there was very early a scenic spectacle, as we learn from an entry in 1516," etc. Faiiitolt 
misprints this date 1510. 
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" To ' renew all the old pageants for the house; including our newe pageant <rf 
the Coldyn Flees ' for the may against midsom'; also the gyanl, Lord Moryspyks, 
and a nwrys daunce as was used last year.' 

" From a long bill of expenses which follows, it appears that this Lord Mory- 
spyks, or ' Marlingspikes,' as he is afterwards called, was an allegorical per- 
sonage ... as was also ' the King of the Moors,' and other characters whose 
dressts are charged for." * 

The Golden Fleece has an obvious trade connection with the Drapers; it had 
had a significance of another kind when used, in this same year, to greet Charles V, 
on 6 June. The King of Denmark attended this Midsummer Show, and the 
pageants of the A^umption and St. Ursula were shown.' Here Biblical and 
legeDdar>- material are added, and folk custom is represented by the giant.* 

"The King of the Moors" ap]>eared in this show; his pavilion was borne 
over his head, a child with harness attending; "pa>Tnent of $s. to John Wakeljn 
for plajing the King of tlie Moors (the company finding him his apparell, his 
stage and his wyld fire) " is noted.* 

Puttenham uses the Midsummer Show to point a lesson. He says: " But 
generally the high stile is disgraced and made foolish and ridiculous by all wordes 
affected, counterfait and puffed up, as it were a windball carrying more coim- 
teuance than matter, and cannot be better resembled then (sic) to these mld- 
sommcr pageants in Lxindon, where to make the people wonder are set forth great 
and vgUe G>'ants marching as if they were aliue, and armed at all points, but 
within they are stuffed full of browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyea 
vnderpeering, do guUefull)' discouer and tume to a great derision." * 

' Provided for the emperor's reception. 

' Herbert, i, p. 455, making extracts from the records of the Drapers' Company. Cf. 
DavidsoD, p. 88. 

' Herbert, i, p. 457; Chambers, it, p, 165. Herbert records that '" the King of Denmark 
being here," it was agreed that Mr. Rudstone the Sheriff should have two pageants at mid- 
summer — one of the Assumption and one of St, Ursula — " but to be no precedent here- 
after." Andrew Wright received iss. 8d. for repairing the Assumption, and for a new pageant 
of St. Ursula. " These sums speak Hide (or the renewal of this show, which must haw been 
miserably poor. . . . But these mummeries were evidenUy fast getting out of fashion. Most 
of ihe charges indicate, by their smallness, iJie deteriorated quality of the spectacle." Herbert, 
i, pp. 4SS, 456. * On the giant, see below, pp. 50 f. 

' The " wild fire " seems to connect the " King of the Moors " wilJi the vUd- or grem-man, 
on whom, see below, pp. 71 f. See The Dying God, p. 208, for a Moorish King in lia\'arian Whit- 
suntide processions; cf. the Moor ia Peele's 1585 pageant (chapter vi, below) where he is 
given a trade significance. 

In i5J3-)4 there is another long list of expenses in the Drapers' lecords for the Midsummer 
Watch ; but here " the pageantry is made subservient to the more solid entertainment of 
feasting. . . . ' The hire of the gyant of Barking, for both the nights,' forms an item of the 
spectade." Herbert, i, p. 457. 

• George I'ultcnham, The Arte of English Foesie (1589), p. laS; cited by HazUtt's Brand 
(1905), ii, p. 411, and by Sharp, p. 203. 
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It will be noted that the giants referred to arc " armed at all points," which 
shows the folk element adapted to tlie muster. We shall return to this matter 
in discussing the armed-men; here it is enough to call attention to the fact. 

In 1534 the Ironmongers had an elaborate Midsummer Show.' There were a 
castle,^ a pageant of William the Conqueror, and another of Our Lady and Saint 
Elizabeth. .\ giant and a puppet appeared; ' mummers bore torches before the 
Saint's pageant, and there were men in harness — including the Conqueror and 
the *' French king." The former may have been chosen because the sheriff's 
first name was William. 

This Midsummer Show is important, because it shows a blend of legendary 
material — perhaps from the miracle play — with histor>' and romance. This 
latter — represented by the castle — appears in the " royal-entry " as early as 

1377. 

On 22 June, 1539, John Huscc wTote to Lord Lisle that " no solemn watch will 
be held in the city this year on Midsummer night, at which some of the citizens 
of London arc not a Uttlc dissatisfied." * Wriothesley records: "Allso this yere 



' See the items extracted from " the accomple erf Thomas I>cwyn & Richard Hall, wardens 
of the craf of Iremongers of the cctye of London," 9 July, 1534, printed in Nkholl, appendix x 
(p. XV {.). The charges " thcl was payd at midfom' when Mr. Willm Dcnham aidcrman was 
sheryS of London," include the following: 

" Item, payd to Scger for a complett hamct & for his chylde that stode in the castell of 
Deohm at the dowTc both ye nyghts, us. Item, payd to Wcllow for the harncs that King Wilhn 
had on both nyghts, 11^. Hem, payd for the harnes that the man had on that played the 
frenchc kyng both the nyghts, viijii. . , . Item payd for Kockctts & Reds to shott a bowte 
the castell, iiu. Item payd to iiij chylder^'n In the Castell for thcr labore for boyth nyghts, 
us. vuyt. Itm. payd to Thomas brownscbanlce for syfig (sk) of the propertes for the Castell 
boyth nyghts, lii. . . Item payd to Cater & hys chyldre for playing & syngyng in the pagent 
of cure lady & seynt Elyzabcth boyth nyght-s, xiiijs. Itro. payd to Rychard ^n for playing 
«^ the ffla^^ boyth nyghts, vs. Item payd to the bcnrrs of the geant St the popctt bercrs, xs. 
Inn. payd for the mendyng of the g}-ant & geants, iii. Item payd to xxiiii porters for the 
bciyiig of the ii i>ageants at xi [Nicholl asks, 10} d. ?] a pccc nf them a nyght, s'ma xViis. 

" Itm payd bakhowse for makyng of the ii pagcnts on of Wyll'm Coogquerer & aaothcr of 
Seynl Elyzabcth, vj/t. xiijj. iiijU 

" Itm. payd to ujj momors (munuDers) to here the torches boyth nyghts ibowt Seynt 
dyzabctli, iiiit. viiiif. 

" Itm payd for the hyrc of the garments for the iiii momars boyth nyghts, ib." (Appendix, 
p. zvii.) 

Horses, minstrels, cressets, etc, were also part of the show. 

* The " ca.<itell of Denhm " refers to the shcritT. Nicholl (p. xv, note) suggests that " this 
pageant had evidently some allusion to the family history of Mr. Sheriff Denham." It may, 
of course, only have been named out of compliment to him; I doubt if any family history were 

' Why a distinction should be made between the " gyant " and the " geants," is not dear. 
The puppet may be a smaller giant — the foreruniKr of Cortneus. Cf. the " gyant and his 
mamcttcs " o( the Skinners (above p. 38, n. s — on p. 39)- 

• Brewer and Gairdtwr, LeiUrs and Papers of Benry K///, riv, pt. i, p. 515 (entry 1144), 
cited by Kingsford in his edition of Stew's Survey, ii, p. 384. 
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[1539] the watche kept in London at Midsonimer was put downe by the kinges 
commaundement because the citizens had bene at great cliarge in their muster; 
howebeyt the mayor and sheriffes had prepared divers pageantes with iigbtes and 
other thinges for to have had the said watche, and had no knowledge till two dayes 
afore Midsommer that it sliould not be kept, which was a great losse to poore 
men."^ In 1542 (34 Henry VIII) the Ix)ndon Court of ^Udcrmen ruled that the 
sheriffs were to have pageants not exceeding three in number " upon the nights of 
St. John and St. Peter next coming." * That this revival did not last long is 
shown by the fact that in 1 548, the Mayor, Sir John Gresham, revived the show 
again.' 

" In 1567 the merchant-tailors' books state that company to have pro\'ided 
'at the muster and show on Midsummer Eve, 12 persons with comely cressets 
. . . with straw hats upon their heads,' " etc.* No pageants seem to have been 
provided. In 1569 the citizens tried to have the custom abolished, but the 
Queen wished it kept up.' A precept for " mydsomer showes "(inter alia) was 
issued " by the Queen " on 18 March, 1584 (27 Eliz.).' The Show continued, on a 
more economical plan, as the " standing watch," till the force was finally super- 
seded by the City Trained Bands, now the Artillery Company.' The pageants, 
as wc shall see,* seem to have been taken from the Midsummer Show about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, by the Lord Mayor's Show. 



* Ckrenide (ed. Hamilton, 1875-77), ii P- "^> referred to in Eingsford's Stow, ii, p. 384, 

' Repertory x, toi. 359, In 1545 " there was no watch kept at Midsommcr in London, but 
with constables in theyr wardes " because the king had three great armies away from home. 
(Wriotheslcy, i, p. 156.) In 1546" th« watch was laid downe by a court of aldermen foreavcr, 
but my lord major rode on Midsommer Even and Sainct Peetera . . . the tow shcrives and 
their officers foUowingc my lord major and after them fortic constables more with their 
cicssitt llghtcs which was a proper sight " (i, p. 166). In 1550 " was noe watch kept nt Mid- 
sommer nor St Peters tyde " (ii, p. 41). 

* Kingsford'sStow,i,p. 103; thei6i8ed. otthe5Kn>ey, p. 161, and Strype's Stow, Booki, 
p. 356; Wriolhesley, ii, p. 3. The Midsummer Show should not be confused with the musters 
of dtizcns which wcic not pageantic, and which continued when the other was intemipted. 
Kingsford, in his notes to Slovr's Suney (ii, p. 284) dies from Harl. MS. 530, fol. 119, acon- 
tcmporary account of the muster on 8 May, 1539; he also refers to Wriothesley's Chronicle, 
i, pp. 95 f., and Leturs and Papers, xjv, pt. i, pp. 438 f. (enliy 940). Cf. also p. 440 (entry 941) 
where John Huscc recounts to Lord Lisle a muster <^ from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
men reviewed by the king. These arc, evidently, not midsummer shows. With the transfer of 
the pageants to the Lord Mayor's day, the midsuouner show became little more than a muster. 

' Herbert, i, pp. 196 f. 

* Slo'pe's Slow, book i, p. 357, 

* JffunusI xxi, fol, 431 b, ri seq. ITic MS. bears a marginal date, i8-3-(?s) 1584. (The 
Jtmmais are MS. minutes of the Court of Common Council of the Corporation of London, in 
the Guildhall Archives.) 

' Herbert, 1, p. 197. 

* Below, chapter vL 
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Provincial Midsummer Shows 

London was not the only English dty to have a Midsummer Show. At 
Chester the dly paid for the pageants, and it may have done so at Co\'entry, too; 
though in 1542 the Drapers paid for a |>agcant ' — perhaps in addition to the 
regular ones, as the master of the company was then mayor. The yearly Christ- 
mas watches at Chester had no pagcantic accompaniment ; * but the midsummer 
show there included sewral pageants.* It began at theend of the fifteenth century ; 
in 1497 " the wach on Midsummer Eve was first sett outt and bcgonnc." * By 
1566 the Midsummer Show, already pageantic,' had begun to borrow features 
from the Whitsuntide plays. In that year the Smiths paid " for gloucs for the 
docters & litle god on midsomcr euen, vjrf. gilding Gods face xijd. other ordnary 
expcnces for midsomereuen as before."* This marks a new departure. In 1568 



' Sharp, p. aoo, note h. Chambers, ii, p. 165, assembles much information concerning the 
part played by the crafu in the midsummer sAxovn at various placvs. 
' Ormcrod, Ilist. Chester [cd. Hckby (i88j)], i, pp. s$i t 

* Strutt,5^nrti, p. xxviii; Sharp, p. 300 (quoted by Axon, CA«i(«rG^M*)igi (1884) p. 175): 
on th« Midsummer Show set also Ormcrod, i, pp. 380 f . ; Lysons. Chtskr (tSio) pp. 583, 584, 
and notes; Strutt, Sporh, p. zx\-; R. H. Morris, Ciesler in Planiagetut and Tudcr Rtigns 
(1894), pp. 333 i. The latter, pp. 326 f., reprints many extracts from Mr. Holme's accounts. 
Had. MS. Ii50,fot. 373, fficf. (pencilled numbering, 202), "The .\unlicnt forme & payments 
of midsomcr wach or show." 

* Randle Hobne's Ckrtmotogy oj CkesUr, Hart. MS. 2125, fol. 206 (pendlled ntunbcr, 33), 
cited by R. H. Morris — who misprints fol. 203 — on p. 323. The exact year is more a matter 
of interest than importance to us: I may point out that it is variously set at 1497, 1498, and 
1499 by Ormcrod, Lysons, and Webb, in King's VaU Royai. 

The Ahliitsun plays were first given in 1339; they were played by the guilds, and dealt 
with Biblical material. (SccOrmerod. i,pp. 384 f.). Thcywerc licensed by the Pope bclweeii 
1342 and 1352 (ill, p. 651, a.). The Smiths' accounts for 1554 (in Harl. MS. 2054, fol. 14 b, 
et seq, some items from which are printed by Morris, p. 333, n. 3), include many items concem- 
mg the Whitsun plays, but tbcy arc not then connected with midsummer. The items in the 
records which deal with the exjienses at midsummer do not imply |>ageantiy. In 1565, the 
Smiths paid " for guildinge of litle gods face xij'ef.for 3 pasrrc of gloucs & horses for the docters 
& litle God x\jd. more to the Doctors fli litle God for theyr psynea xijJ. more when we went 
about the townc to the prisoners at CJistle, 4^." 

Archdeacon Rogers (HarL MS. 1948, fol. 62 b; printed by Ormerod, i,pp. 380 f.) is wrong 
in supposing that the Midsummer Watch antedates the Whitsun plays. 

* The treasurer's accounts printed in Morris, p. 325, n. 2, show various items in connection 
with the Midsummer Show. Forinstance, in 1555: " For mydsommer wachc for the carcdgc 
of the prions and paynlcrs xxviiji. vjrf." We do not know what tliese pageants were; of 
course tlie>- may have l>een from the craft plays. In 1564 " Houghe Gillomc for dansing at 
Midsomer by Mr. Mayors appointment," received 6s. 8d. and " Thomas Yeatoo for goune 
powder at the triumthe by Maister Mayrcs appoyntment," was given fourteen shillbgs. 
" Paid Mr. Mayrc at Midsomcr for the triumthe, xxv'is. vu)d." Other items for various 
years to 1593 are dted, itid, 

* HarL US. 3054, fol. 16. 
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the same accounts include an item " for gylding Gods face on midsomcr eucn 
xijrf."; ' and in 1569 " for hemesse to the horses at midsomer iijs. to the docters 
and some of the compan>' mjd. minstrclLs lis." ' 

In 1572 the Smiths gave sixpence for the " gere for the child that ridd on mid- 
somer euen ";' in 1574 the apparell " for him that ridd " cost eightpencc. In 
1575 or '76 * the " first bamier they had at Midsomer " was displayed; ' this year 
" for dresangc the child " they paid thirteen pence; " for hose & shcwes for 
chyld xiiijd." • 

By 1589 dvic pageantry had appeared at Chester. In the Treasurer's RoBs 
for 1589-^ we find the following item: " Payd toTho Poole paynter for dressing 
Mr. Maiores mount and the geyantes and beastes at Midsomer xliijs. mjd." It is, 
of course, possible that the " pagions " of 1555 ^ were civic; tlie word might apply 
to giants or beasts.' 

With occasional interruptions the Midsummer Show continued well into 
the seventeenth century, in the first half of which it u-as at its best.* In 1599 
the mayor, Henry Hardware, "... a goodly and zealous man . . . caused the 
G>'auntes in the mydsomer show to be put downe & broken and not to goe. 
The devill in his fcthers he put away . . ." substituting a man in armor." The 



> Fol. 19. 

* Loc. cU. Other expenses at midsummer in 1569 may be found on fol. 19 b; they Indude 
" things that went to dres-se our child vijd." Perhaps the " 1 doubters & litlc god " mentioned 
on fol. 19, appeared on this occasion. The " litlc god " was usually not far away from the 
" docters "; he may be the " Cupitt " of 1657, and the " naked boy " of 1633 — or a youthful 
Christ with the Doctore' at the Temple, from a craft-guild play. 

' FoJ. ao. * Fol. Ji, " no yere sett." 

* Cf. fol. 19 b: in 1569 n-as paid " for oui syne xvjd; " in 1573 " for our xigne ijt. ^d." 
(fol. 30); in i574,"dressiiigc of oursigoe vji." (foL 30); the " sign " may have been a fore- 
runner of the banner. 

* See Morris, pp. 3J3 and 324 for extracts from other guild records showing other char- 
acters from the Whitsun plays marddng on Mid.summer Eve. The Barheniand Barber- 
Surgeons, for inatanoe, furnished Abraham and Isaac; the Bricklayers contributed BaUim 
and his ass in t6o3. ^ See above, p. 43, a. 5. 

' See Morris, p. 335, {citing the Treasurfr's Aaonnts, forvarious years from 1555 to 1593), 
for items conotming giants. Strutt. Sporii, p. jLxvva, Sharp, p. 304, note o, and Morris, p. 335, 
refer to an ordinance of 1564 which includes four giants, a unicorn, a dromedary, a luce 
(perhaps a lutfrn, like thai whidi appeare<l in Peele's I»ndon pageant in 1585; but d, the 
" Sower dc luce " of the seventeenth century show [Harl. MS. 3150, fol. 303; Morris, p. 339I) 
a camel, an a.<ts, a dragon and sixteen naked bo>'s. 

* Sharp, p. 104, records the 1599 c^jsation, and says the show was rev[%-ed In 1601. After 
a suqiension during the Puritan Ttg,ime it was revived again in 1661 and in 1670 was moved 
to Whit-Tuesday. In 1678 it was abolished. Cf. aboOrmerod.l.pp. 38of. The Ust accounts 
in Ilarl. MS. 3150 are thoae of 1661 (foL 116, printed in Morris, p. 338). Cf. also Strutt, 
Sports, p. xxviiL 

" Harl. MS. 3135 foL 456. Ct.ibid.,tol 123; Morri^pp.3i8f.; Ormerod. i, p. 360; Fair- 
bok, Cog and iSagog, pp. 53 f.; Sharp, p. 904, etc 
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pageants verc restored by the next mayor; ' " this midsomer showc had diuers 
things in it which weare ofenciue in anchant times (as Christe in stringes) men 
in womens apparell n-ith diuells attendinge them called cuppcs & canncs \nth a 
diuell in his shape ridinge there Kith preachers of God's worde and worthye 
diuines there spake against as unlawfxill and not meete ttith diuers other thinges 
which are now reformed " "... we read in Archdeacon Rogers's manuscript. 

In 1610, " for paj-nting of the beasles ... at midsomer, xliijs. iiijd." ' were 
paid; " harness men," who evidently carried halbcrts, app)car in these accounts, 
and serve to perpetuate the memory of the marching watch. In 1628 were paid 
these items; " to 4 men that carried the 2 bcastcs 4^. vjd. to the 5 men that held 
the bo>'s that ridd ijs. vjt^. to the 2 boys that danced the hobby horses * ... for 
pajntingc the beastes at midsomer ...."' In the 1632 account are recorded 
" giants and other payntinge at midsommer show, xlUjj. aijd. Payd for tittinge 
of the maiors mount xxvjs. viijd." The show for 1633 was very elaborate;' 

> Harl. MS. atas.fol. 4Sb. 

* Harl. MS. icmS, M. 6a 1) (pencilled numfwring) ; citwi by OrmeiwI. Th«re were devQa 
in the mid-sMteenth century Mayors' shows at London (sec below, chapter vi). 

* Harl. MS. 3150, fol. 203. * A blot has obliterated the sums paid. 

* MS. cU. fol. 30I d seq. For carriage of the mayor's mounts 2S. 6d. was paid; and on th« 
sheriS'fl bill appear the following: 

" payd 3 porters to Carr>' Elophant my plarjt Mr byrd pa(i]d as much jijd, 

" to the boy that ridd out my pi vjd. 

" payd R. Thornley for my p( payntiog the Elophant \s. Mr. byrd payd as much. 

" vpoD conference with Jo Wright about makinge the 4 Giant<) & other things for midsom* 
. . . wc compute great hoopcs date bords Coupcr worke nayles . . . xx/< for one Giant w"* an 
other to be W* workmantihip|i the least to be vH a j^eece. all beinge new to be inade & the 
stronger & firmer will be better for the future to sauc the Citty charge. 

" for the Elophant w*'' the Castell for hoope.i cloth cullers & makinge Tinfole for Castdl. 

" 10s. for Arrows Sc sk)-ns for the naked boy & workmanshipp all new wrought. 

" the bca&te w*** workmanship will be b. 

" vli the 4 bcastcs for the leauclookcrs the Antilopc flower de luce vnicome & camell all 
matterialls this yeare to be new will be about ^6s. a pcccc. 

" the maiors mount new made this yeare w*^ all matterialla will be at least \s. beside bays 
to be hired & a man to carr>' it. 

" $os. for the Marchant mount all to be new made w"* maior men etc Sc the ahipp 501. 
beside doth to be hired & men to carry it. 

" ili for the 4 hobby horses for the leauelokers xiiji. ^. peeoe . , . 

" )U IS. for garlands for Mr. Maior 6 haroesse men as v-suall hath byn xvujil. a pcccc & 
sherifis 4 a peece. 

" The Maior Sheriffs Threasurcrs & leauelokers pay jrcariy among ibem 7. la &/. to the 
payuters the rest on the paynters charges, 

" this to be this yeare to gac on the gencrall charge because of new makinge and an order 
for future the thinges made to be payd accordingc to ould custome. 

" or if this to be contynued by them as Auntlently then the same is to be deducted out of 
the generall charge of aRTccmcnt. 

" payd yearly to the paynters foe new trimiDge of the Maichants mount by the company 
of marchaots, xxsiiJ5. ^." 
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many of the things were new; there was an elephant and castle, all tin-foil; the 
usual animals of the leavelookere ' were new made, and the giants, also new, were 
not to cost less than five pounds apiece.' In 1657 a new outfit was again required ;* 
there was a mayor's mount, a merchants' mount (which had a ship that turned 
round as it was carried) * there were also four pants; an elephant with a castle on 
his back, and Cupid looking out of it; the usual four beasts — unicorn, antelope, 
" flower de luce " and camel; a dragon baited by six naked boys; and morris 
dancers completed the show.' 

Sharp gives much information about the Midsummer Show's at Coventry.' 
The marching watch was chicfiy composed of men in ti^t armor, attended by 
children l>earing si>care. Minstrels, waits, and " every species of musical accom- 
paniments " attended the show. There were also giants; these, like the giants 
at Chester, seem to have been of both sexes.' Bonfires, toreh-paradcs, garlands 
of flowers worn on the head, were features of the Coventry midsummer celebra- 
tion, both before the show was establiiUied, and after it was given up.* It was 
well estabhshed by 1421 ; we may note that at Coventry the mayor watched on 
Midsummer night, and the sheriffs on St. Peter's.* 

' Ltavdtioker, " a, muDidp&l officer in several boroughs of Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Wales having certain duties of inspection." The word comes from lem€, sb. (? in the sen.se of 
Iktnse) and Icoker. Sec the N.E.D. 

' It is not dear whetliei the "naked boys" who appear from time to time in these 
accounts arc images or alive. Tlie 1653 entry la ambiguous — the " workmanship " might 
apply to lite .^kins and arrows; the passage cited by Lysons, Maf. Brit. (1810) p. 583, a. 2, 
suggests images. In 1657 (Harl. MS. J150, fol. 203 — sec R. H. Morris, p. 319) "for 
maldnge anew llie Etaphanl & Castcll & Cuiutt ..." is recorded; here again we have an 
image, apparently. Bui " for the makingc new the dragon ... & fur the 6 nuked boys to 
beat at it,'' suggests living figures (MS. etfol. cil.) and so does the entry (MS. cU. fol. 200 b) 
" for the carriage & paytnge 6 naked boys at the sJierlfTa & leaulokcrs charge." One docs not 
pay images; but the money may have gone to the porters. 

* See Had, MS, 1150, fol. 203 (which is undated). " A compute of the charges about mid- 
Momer show all thinges to be made new by reason the ould modells were all brolien which was 
Mr. Holmes & Jo Wrygbts goodi & yearly repayred heretofore by the Citty Threasurer one 
part and tlie inaior sheriffs & leauelokers the rest." 

* "for makinge anew the maichanl mount as auntlenlly it was with a shipp to tume 
hyringe of bays & 5 to carry it iiij h'." (itS. et fol. dt.) Cf. fol. 313: " for an Iron handle & 
spindle to tumc the ship, ti. 6d." 

* Sec Harl. MS. 2150, fol. 303, tor detailed accounts; one item reads " Mrs Maloies 
berage"or "bcreage." Perhapsit refers tothosewhocarricd thelady's sedan-chair. Morris, 
p. 319, prints it " baragc," which he explains a* " drink-money." 

Other accounts (some undated) may be found in the same MS., fols, 304-116. The average 
yearly charge for the Midsummer Show seems to have been about £45, 

* Sharp, pp. 1 74 f . 

^ Sharp, pp. 201 f,, give* items concerning the giants from the Cappers' and Drapers' 
accounts. He is dted by Fairbolt, Gog and Magog, pp. 59 f. 

* Sharp, pp. 175 and 180. For tJie watch in 1555, see Co^nlry Lett Book, iii, p. 813. 

* Sharp, pp. 180 f., 184. 
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Smith gi\'es some ordinances of Worcester pro\iding for this anniversar>'.' 
"... E\'er>' craitc ha\'>'ng the name of pageant, shuUen fj-nde oon cresset j'crly 
brennynge, to be bom biforne the BailUes o{ the seid cite in Uie Vigille of the 
natiuite of Seynt John Baptiste, at the com)!! Wacche of the seid cite . . . ." 

Decring is quoted by Hazlitt* on the Midsummer Show in Nottingham; 
inarching and garlanded watchmen were apparently unaccompanied by pageants. 
" This custom is now (juite left olT. It used to be kept in tliis town even so lately 
as the reign of King Charles I." 

Many other places had their Midsummer Shows,* but this is evidence enough 
to indicate its character. It links civic authorities with folk-custom; it drew 
from the miracle play and kept alive folk-giants and animals. It is one of the 
immediate ancestors of the London Lord Mayor's Show, wliich developed from 
it about the middle of the sixteenth century'; so that, while the custom is dead, 
it has left results still felt today. 



5 3. MEN IN ARMOR 

The marching watch, made up of such a muster as that which lies behind the 
Lichfield " Grecnhill Bower," or the " Midsummer Show " we have just been 
considering, is the obvious starting point for a consideration of the " men in 
armor " which ap{)ear often in the earlier [>agcants, and which were the chief 
element in the Lord Mayor's show of the first two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century. On the 17 September, 1469, there was a " muster of the crafts showed 
in London," and the numbers of each company are recorded by Williams.* In a 
time when there was no police, these musters of armed men must have been fre- 
quent, even if the king were not preparing to wage war; and as soon as they 
became pageantic, the name of some famous warrior must have been attached to 
the chief figures in such a procession. Probably the influence of the Church U 
seen in the adoption of St. George, who is — alter all — notliing but an armed 
knight. We have seen that in 1599 a man in armor replaced the Midsummer 
pageants at Chester; there were armed men in tlie Lord Mayor's Show very 
early — but these were probably no more than the militia. The " knight " of 
later times is presumably a descendant of the St. George figure. 

The anonymous author of The Gigantick History^ suggests a connection 

* English Citds, pp. 407 f. Cf. p. 37, where it is recorded that ibc Norwich Itarbcrs sbaQ 
{»o\'ide candles and torches for midsummer. 

' Brand (ed. Hazlitt, 1870) i, pp, 183 f. " ' In Nottingham,' says Decring, upon some 
authority which he does not spcaiy, ' by an antient custom, they keep yeariy a general watch 
every Midsummer Eve at night.' " 

* It is possible that the pageants at Norwich in 1540, 1545, and 1546 (recorded below, 
chapter vi) hud been used at Midsummer Sliows in that city. 

* W. M.W)iM&xm, AniuOs c^ tlu fimndtTS,\>. 211. 

* The Gigantick Ristery oj Ike twojmntms Cianls and other atri^sUies in GttUdkaU, London 
(3 vols.; [vol. i (third edition" corrected"), London, 1741; v<^. ii (second edition), London, 
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between the " men in armor " and St. George. I quote the seventh chapter of 
bis second volume: 

" Chap. vii. Of the Man in Armour. 

This champion bold in bright aray 

Looks like St. G«orgc who did the dragon alay. 

He is clothed with armotu* of polished steel, which covers his whole body, legs, 
arms, fingers and toes, made with such partitions, so as to bend any part of his 
body, excepting his feet; which, for want of proper joints, if by any accident he 
should be imhorsed, he would be unable to remount himself: and upon his head 
he wears a strong helmet. 

" This armour he has from the Tower: it weighs about a hundred and a half; 
which the horse he rides on chiefly sustains. 

" This heavy armour was made use of by valiant knights in former times, who 
voiimtaiily ofiered to vindicate in single combat their cotmtry's honour. 

*' About twelve a clock this mighty champion,' mounted on his horse, with a 
great drawn sword in his hand, advances at the head of the worshipful company of 
armourers who set out from their hall in Coleman-street, and proceed to a large 
house near Trig stairs, belonging to tliat company; where having regaled them- 
selves, they set out again ; going through St. Paul's church-yard, Ludgate, and so 
on to Salisbury- court in Fleet-street; where, having just show'd themselves, they 
return back, and march before my Lord's company through the city to King- 
street, and then to their own hall in Coleman-strcct: and after this bold diampion 
hath seen the worshipful company safe hous'd, he dismounts his prancer; and 
so concludes the ceremony." 

It is possible that St. George — orig^ally a saint's image — was attached to a 
figure in a pagcantic armed-watch by the Church. I doubt if there is any in- 
fluence from chi^-alry other than tliat played by real knights in organizing bands 
of retainers. Wc shall sec that in the early fifteenth-century royal-entries, the 
giants sometimes appear aimed, as " champions "; and Puttenham's description 
of the giants " marching as if thej' were aUve, and armed at all points " may 
show a development of the " giant-champion," with a possible influence of the 
armed-watch. The trade significance given these figures by attaching them to the 
armorers, is an ob\ious dcvelopmenL' 

1741)) is kept in the safe of the Guildhall Library. The volumes measure one and a half 
inches by two and a half; they are very rare, if not unique. 

The book was evidently written for children, and is slightly satirical. (It is referred to by 
J. £. Price, Vesc. Acct. of GuildhaU {1SS6), -pp. 91 1.\ by ¥Biiho\t,Gog and Magog.p. 16, and by 
Hone, Anc. Mys., p. 365, etc.). While tJie volumes are not, of course, "sdiolorly," thdr 
account of a contemporary Lord Mayor's Show is probably trustworthy. 

' This paragraph seems to sugge:st first a cfaivalric, and then a trade origui for this figure, 
which had become an important feature of the Lord Mayor's Show by 1 740. Perhaps there is 
an element of both chivalry and trade here; and there may be a hint of the St. George as well. 
In pageantry, all things arc possible. 

* Such figures as the Dublin " Emperor " and " Empress " — the latter attended by two 
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§4. MINSTRELS 

Before passing to a consideration of the ^ant, let us briefly mention the 
minstrels, who played a part in these shows. Sharp tetts us that minstrets and 
waits were essential to the processions, pageants, and entertainments of our 
ancestors; and we shall see, in later chapters, how large a share musicians — 
both singers and players — took in royal-entry and Lord Mayor's Show.^ The 
city minstrels of Coventry were appointed first in 1423,' and continued until 
17S0. Music is a natural accompaniment of the procession; and as minstrels 
often helped in the performance of miracle plays,* they might easily ha^-e come 
into pageantry with the characters and cars of the religious drama. 

Before the fifteenth centur)' minstrels appeared in London ridings,* and they 

knights — may show an influence from the chivalric romance, similar to tbat exerted by the 
Church, whkh resulted id the St. George figure. 

" A few years ago St. George hud his votaries — so had St. Patrick, St. Andrew and 
St. David; and provincial towns on the days assigned to these worthies used to ring with 
merriment. In fact, they presented all the appcarano: oi a. tournament, even to the knights 
in brass and the shield and lance borne by the faithful squire." Weekly Times, 13 November, 

The " armed men " of the present day Grccnhill Bower, at LichfieM, are survivak of the 
older muster, and serve lo keep alive the memory of itic way the ptesent festival otigtoated. 
In May, 1559 (1 £Ue.),"dicIroimongcrsscDtforty-twomeDinarmourto the May-^aoie that 
went before the Queen's Majesty to Greenwich " (Nicholl, p. 73 — presumably from the 
IroomoDgers' records). 

' See Arundell, Ilisl. Rem. Ltmd. and Lit. Compames (1869), chapter xix (pp. 310 f.) for 
remarks on minstrels in connection with guild feasts; Ewing, p. 4, note, mentions the waits at 
Norwich, giving extract^' from the chamberlain's books. On tlie duties of minslreb and waits 
in general, sec Kelly. jVo/tf«, pp. ijj f. 

The Bistorie of Promos and Cassandra (1578) by George Whetstone is quoted by Strutt, 
Sports, p. xxv; a carpenter, employed In preparing the pageants for a royal procession, is com- 
manded to " errect a stage, Uiat llie wayghtes in sight may stand." One o( ilie city gate» was 
to be occupied by the four Virtues, together with " a consort of music." 

* Sharp, pp. 307 i., gives a description of their clothing, information as to their remunera- 
tion, hours of performance, etc. A mimtrei was a player of instrumental music; there were 
other charges for ungers. Among the instruments played were the trumpet, harp, lute, drum 
and flute — and a "wyssclei" b mentioned by Sharp, on p. 115. (The last is not to be coo- 
fused with the " wyfller " or " whiffler.") 

' Kelly, .VofiCM, p. 41: " A mynstrel and three waits of Cambridge asristed at the play of 
"The Holy Martyr of St. George ' at Basingbome in ijii." See The Grocers' Plcy 0/ Norwich 
for various entries from the Grocers' accounts regarding payment to waits and minstrels; "in 
the MS. series of pageants at Chester and Covcntr>-, ' mtnistrels ' are not unf rcquently spoken 
of," says C<dlier (i, p. 11); but he finds no evidence lo prove that minstrels ever acted in such 
rqirescntations. As these plays were given by the guilds, it is not likely that tli« minstreb 
would be called on to furnish additional actors. 

* Kingdon, FacsmUe, i, p. 85 — the Wardens' accounts of the Grocers' company — under 
1399: " Paye pur vij roensUell quant nostre Scignour le Roy Fuist coroune, xlviijj. iiijrf.'* 
" Payc a lex mcnstralls quant nous cheuacbams ouc le maire, xlvjr. viiJJ." In 1386, " Item 
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were conunon in the provinces.' We need not linger over them; we need ordy 
point out that they formed an important part of these shows.' 



§S. GIANTS 

TTie chief folk-figure in pageantry is the giant; we have seen him in the Cov- 
entr>', London and Chester Midsummer Shows; have noted that he was perhaps 
influenced by the " armed-watch," and sliall see him again in the " royal-entry " 
and the Lord Mayor's Show. He is not especially an English %ure; indeed, 
Fairholt traces " all these English giants to the mucli older guild observances of 
the continental cities." * WTiile it is, perhaps, outside the field of this wort to try 
to establish the origins of these folk-clcmcnts — indeed, the only thing wc can be 
sure of is the fact of their existence — I cannot let this statement of Fairholt's 
pass without a remark. 

Human sacrifices were at one time common in all lands.* Later, as times grew 
more civilized, images of men were burned, instead of the men themselves; 



paie aJle menstrals el por lours ch»pcroiins ct pur lour costcs all cheuache dell Viscounts, 
xmijs. iiji," and in 21 Richard II, " Item paie pur vj mynstralles pur le chcuachc de Ic maire 
Richard Wedynton, ftumnia xliij). iiij>^." (pp. 67 and 7S. Cf. for similar items, pp. 81, 96, 
157, etc.) 

' On the town waits of Leicester, see Kelly, Notices, pp. 131 f. 

* titdVis-rd's London Spy {4th ed. i709),pp.3sf.,coatainsahumorous[nctureof tbcCity 
Waits (c. 1700). " Wc heard a Noise so dreadful and surprizing, that we thought tJie Devil waa 
Riding on Hunting Ihroufjh the City. . . . At last bolted out from the Comer of a Street, with 
an Ignis Palm Duncing l)cforc them, 3 parcel of strange Hobgoblins cover'd with long Frice 
Rugs and Blankets, hoop'd round with Leather Girdle;! . . . and their Noddles button'd up 
Into CajM of Martial Figure, like a Knight Errant at Till and Turnament, with his Wooden- 
Head lock'd in un Iron Helmet; one Arm'd, as I thought, with a lusty Faggot-Bat, and the 
rest with strange Wooden Weapons in their hands in ihe shajje of Clyster-Pipes, but as long, 
almoet as Speaktng-Tntmpets. Of a sudden they clap'd them to their Mouths, and made such 
a frightful Yelling, that I tltought the World had been Dissolving, and the Terrible Sound erf 
the last Trumpet to be within an Inch of my Ears. 

" Under these amaxing ai>prehensions, I ask'd my Friend what was the meaning of this 
InfenuU outcry i Prithee, says he, what's the matter with thee ? Thou look'st as if thou wert 
Gally'd; why these are the Ctiy Wattes . . . the Topping Tootera of the Town; and [thcyj 
have Gowns, Silver-Cioins, and Satlaries, for playing LUla Bolaro to my Lord ilayors Uorte 
thro' the City." 

* Cog and Magog, p. 64. 

* See The Golden Bough, especially ^f or Roman sacrifices — The Dying God, pp. 143 £. 
Slaves, captives, or needy freemen who volunteered themselves, were slain at tombs; sla\'e3, 
hostages, and animals were burned at the funcrala of dead Irish warriors, to keep them com- 
pany (see Sullivan in O'Curiy,!, pp. cccxxf.). Tacitus tells of the drowning of slaves at the end 
of the progresses of the goddess Ncrthus in Germany (dted by Chambers, i, p. n8). The 
burning of giants in French festival firen are survival.i of the Druidical Iiabit of burning 
human victims in colossal images of hollow wickcrwurk (Chambers, i, p. 139 and note 3); 
I may call attention in passing to the puppet attendants for the dead in China (a custom pic- 
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finally, the figures recei\'ed the name of the divinity in whose honor the feast was 
held; and these, in time, became saints' images. Other figures, unnamed, became 
folk-giants. The contest between winter and summer ' may owe something to 
the human sacrifice.* 

THB " EaSLY iNHABrTANT " 

Every people r^rdcd the " early inhabitant " of its territory as gigantic,' and 
the maaory of these early races was preserved in legendar>' history and romances. 



turcd in the Ulus. Lemd. ^nw for 3 August, 1913, p. 177, and in nilustratwi {Paris) for 35 
July, 1911, p. 33). In the funeral procession of the Princes Tsin " were the ' servants 'shown 
in the photograph; large dolls of paper and bamboo, holding the leabowl, teapot and ptpe 
of their mistress. Theaewerebumtat the cemetery during the final ceremony." Cf.J.J.M.de 
Groot, Religion ej theChtntst (1910), p. 71: " SliLvcs and servants, wives and concubiDe:^ are 
also burned, L e., in paper imitations. They point back to the time when actual human sacri- 
fices were the custom." Professor Barrett Wendell tells me that there are two " giants " at 
Shanghai, which accompany funeral processions; they are not, however, detroycd, but arc 
used over and over again. Perhaps the royal funeral efGgies, preserved in We:ilminster .\bbey, 
have a folk origin. * See above, pp. 4 f. and 6, n. 2. 

* On the " mock sacrifices " see The Dying Cod. p. ai4, etc. Cf. the " King " beheaded on 
Whitmonday in Pilscn (p. 310) ; the burying or drowning of the Carnival, as practiced in many 
European countries (pp. 330 f.); the mock execution of the tree spirit, personified in the leaf- 
and flowcr-drcsscd boy in Bavaria {p. 307) which is seen also in the English " sword-danoe "; 
and the mock death and resuscitation of the " wild-man " in Saxony and Bohemia (p. loS). 
Hone, AiK. Myt.. p. 264, mentions the two giants of Guildhall, in Lowman's narrative of the 
fireworks In honor of James 11 on 34 April, 1685, when likenesses of them were burnt; a 
political significance was given to the burning of images in London in the sc\'entccnth century, 
and in Boston in the eighteenth; bideed, the practice .'*lill continues — the American current 
press records the burning of more than one senator in effigy in 1917. The Judas-buming of 
foreign sailors in English ports (cf. above, p. 16) shows a religious significance in this kind of 
thing. 

* " Chez tous ies peuples, on le sait, et sous toute» l«s religions, on a crM des grants cbaquc 
Ms que Ies arts, la pofsic ont cu besom de reproduire au-dc%'ant des masses un grand eflet de 
cratnte ou d'admiration. Les hommes du pass^, d'ailleurs, n'apparaissent aux vivants que, 
Oonune I'ombre d'un corps, presque toujours plus grands que I'ongiiial; et I'imagiuation des 
peuplcs en aviut dfk, rehausser encore la stature. De li ces g£ants de la fable, de I'tcriture 
sainte, oes grants d« la Gaule, ceux du moyeD>ige surlotit, ^i fanieux dans nos romans de 
cbevalerie, u souvcnt mis en sc&ne dans nos toumois du 15* siidc." Qucnson, Le Giant de 

Z>M*ai(i839), PP-9f- 

Cf. Gmetit, vi, 4, and the Titans and Giants, offspring of Ourtnos; giants were the enemies 
of the Scandinavian gods. In the Chaiuim de Riband (CIMat's edition, line 3518) we read, 
*' Turs et Enfrons Arabiz ct Jaianz." 

" The gods and kings of early Egypt were giants among men. . . . The national heroes of 
Greece and Rome were endowed with gigantic frames. . . . The heroes of knight errantry 
were similarly vasL" Fairholt, Gog and Magog, pp. i, 2. 

Cf. C. M. Jopling in Arehxologia, xxxi, p. 453: " The two small barrows on Heathwatte 
(Lancashire) are dose to two small stone drdcs, called ' Giants' Grax-cs,' which on being 
excavated . . . werefoundtoconlatnthebonesof men.coveredbyaflatstone. . . . Thereis 
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There were three types of " romantic giants " ' — the gigantic men, men with 
traces of the giant, and real " jaiants."' The pagan giants are not ugly or 
defonned; they 3eem to be merely giant men. The influence of Celtic material 
seems to be strong in bringing giants into French romance; there was also a 
Gennanic element; but little straight French (thinks Wohlgemuth) as the French 
epics were based on history, and therefore giants were not a natural growth, save 
where national heroes became gigantic. This development is, I may add, akin to 
the " early inhabitant " t>'pe of ^ant; for if the gigantic " eariy inhabitant " 
were routed by a national hero, it might easily — though not necessarily — fol- 
low that the hero himself became a giant in the popular mind. It must also not 
be forgotten that the hero was often, without doubt, a large and powerful man; 
and his phy^cal strength was exaggerated as his deeds passed into saga. 

a tradition amongst the old inhabitants tliat giants formerly lived at the place, and were buried 
there. Tlie last of the race is said to have been shot with an arrow upon the adjacent hill of 
Blawithknott." SaysFranciaGrose(in^rfA(f(i/t>£iii, v,p>. 337) ". . . a bold head-land or cliff , 
called Hengist-bury hrad, i. r, Htngist's, or the Stone Horse Hill; whether from some now 
forgotten slorj' of the Sa:(on leader of tliat name, or from some fancied resemblance to a horse; 
a conceit not uncommon in the neighboring counties, of which the Giant in Dorsetshire, and the 
White Horse in Wiltshire, arc wcll-knnv n '- 1 inces." Governor Pownall, in Arckteoiog,ui, vii, 

p. 371, note c, records that " the humuur a > crling heroes into Giants is natural to the hall- 

civilised ideas of antient nations: nor is it totally undescriptive of the persons." 

Thomas Wright, 0« Ihe Legmd oj Wdandlkf. Smith, in /lrfA<tii/ogtii,xxxii,i>i>. 315 f,, says; 
" Our forefathers . . . looked with . . . reverence on cromlechs, and barrows . . . because 
their own superstitions bad taught them to attribute such structures to the primeval giants of 
their mythology, who were objects of dread even to the gods themselves. . . . The mythic 
legends were still current as romances, and coDtinucd to exist under altered forms as romances 
of cbivalr>-, and under various subsequent degradations, until they were at last hawked about 
the streets in the still humbler form of penny chai>-books and nursery tales. It was in this 
manner, and by such gradations, that the mighty deeds of the god ITior against the giants of 
Jotenheim 1>ccamc transformed into the ex^iloits of Jack the Gutnt-KUUr . . ." 

Wright dies Lcland who mentions " a place caullid Colecester, wber hath beeoe a forteres 
or castelle. The peple there say that thcr dwellid yn It one Voton, whom they fable to have 
becne a gygant." In the first chapter of his fifth book, Olaus Magnus deals with the gigantic 
" early inhabitant," and tells of the descent of " champions " from giants. 

Six gigantic figures stood over the gate of the castle to welcome Quoen Elizabeth to RcnD- 
worth, in 1575 (see diapter iv). They carried trumpets — and real trumpeters were stationed 
behind them to sound as the Queen approached. " This pageant was childish enough," says 
Nichols {Prog. Q. EOs,) in his note, " but not more so than the reason for its being placed 
there. ' By this dumb show,' says my author (Laneham), ' it was meant that in the daics of 
King Arthur, men were of that stature; so that the castle of Kenelworth should seem still to 
be kept by King Arthur's heirs and their servants.' Laneham says these 6gurcs were eight 
feet high." 

■ F. Wohlgemuth, Ritsm imd Zwerge in der ottfr. EnHUttidm DUhtimg (1906) makes 
this dassification. 

* The tall man " muss daher immer genau nach grOsse u.s.w. bcschricbcn wcrdcn, wShrend 
bei dem eigcntlicbcn jOMfC, wie bet unsercm ricsm der blosse name geuUgt um dem Icscr benr. 
hfirer sofort ein bild zu gebeo." 
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Professor Harris H. Wilder, of Smith College, tells me that he has found, 
among the uneducated who have watched him unearth the bones of Indians, a 
belief that these early New Englanders were of uncommon stature. His explana- 
tion of this fact is simple: the thigh-bone is easily recognized, and when a man 
places it against his groin, he finds that it projects several inches beyond his 
knee, and he assumes that the Indian to whom it belonged must have been of 
more than average size. Were he to place the thigh-bone against his hip, where it 
belongs, he would fmd that it is no longer tlian hts own. 'fhe Englishman of the 
dim past, finding bones under a cromlech or barrow, may possibly have concluded, 
by a similar process of reasoning, they belonged to a giant. 

The giant-hero is common; ' men with traces of the giant are found m such 
figures as the " giant herdsmen " of Ywain and Aucasstn and NkoUtte.* The 
g^t Langbane, who was killed by Vidrick Verlandson,* seems to be either a 
giant-man, or a man with traces of the giant. Cain is connected vnth the giants, 
often being con^dered the father of the race.* The real gictUs in romances are 



' I may refer to a few examples: Judas Maccabeus "gat his people great honor, and put on 
a breast-plate as a giant." (i Maccab. iii, 5.) Says Havelock, " I am now no groom, I am wdt 
waxen and well may eat More than ever Grim may get, I eat more by God alive, Than Grim 
and his children five." Cf. also Havdock, L 986: " Havelock stood over them ats a masL Als 
he wa.1 high, al he wa-i long." Sir Valentine, in Thomas Clieater's I^unjol, " was wonther 
strong, Fyftcnc feet he was long." Beowulf, Horn, Thomas Uickathrift, and many others 
might be cited, but it a needless to multiply these random references. Almost every hero was 
endowed with gigantic strength. 

* These figures suggest th« " wild-man " which we shall toudi upon (see below, S 8). On 
these stock incidents of the " other-world journey " from the Cdtic, see A. C. L. Brown, 
ZvatM, in the Harvard Stadia and Sola in PkUohgy and Litfralure. 

* Prior's AnciftU Danish Ballads, vii, (i, pp. 69 f.). Langbane (Etgdr) raises with case a 
stone to show Vidrick (Widja) a treasure cave, in a vain effort to purchase his lile. 

* Sec 0. F. Emerson, Legends of Coin, in Publ. Mod. Lani. Assoc., xxi, pp. 831 f.; csp. 
pp. 878 f., Cain's Deseendonts. Professor Emeison points out that in Btovulf (11. 1 1 1 f.) giants 
are numbered among Cain's offspring; he refers to Gmesis vi; the Cacdmonian Genesis, lines 
1345-1384; and the Old Saxon Genesis, in all of which Catn is connected witli the giants. He 
also notes, " a very clear reference to the giant descendants of Cain" in Wyn town's Original 
Clmmich 0* Scxrtland. (Scot Text Soc. ed., Bk. i, U. 297 f.): 

" Intill ^js tyroe >at I of tell 
Wer gyaiidis wakkand ferss and fell, 
That like till men war in figure, 
Bot ^ai were fere Ttmrt in stature. . . . 
. . . Sethis sonis, as y>ai say, 
LufSt Canys douditeris stout and gay 
And gat upon ^m bodcly 
Thir gyantb ^t were sa forsy." 

Mr. Emerson gives (pp. 888 f.) many references, from medieval literature, to Cain's "giant 
brood " — a common roedixval tradition. The gods of the heathen were, in the middle sges, 
■coQudered to be giants; and were connected with the descendants of Cain (pp. 916 t). 
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big, strong, ugly, and they carry heavy weapons.' A few arc hancJsomc ; many are 
black,* some have a big head or a little head — at all events, out of proportion — 
or big ears; animals' heads are sometimes found — or horns. Most have red eyes; 
some, one red and one black ; some have much room between the eyes; most have 
big mouths and big white teeth. In short, almost all differ, in some respect 
other than size, from the normal man; alt tend to approach the monstrous. 

Monsters are related to giants, though not of them.' I may note here that 
the pageant giants have no trace of the supernatural about them; they seem to 
belong to the " early inhabitant " t>pe, deri\Tng their names from historical — 
or pseudo-historical — characters, like Gogmagog; from Biblical histor>', like 
Samson; or from classical mythology, like Hercules. Giants ^vith several heads 
are found in Germanic m>'ths, and English tales,* but not in pageants. Romances 
have metallic giants — automata — which stand beside a gate or bridge to attack 
those who a[^roach.' All pageant ^nts are, of course, artificial; but there 
seems to be no connection between these two sets of automata. \\"hatever the 
source of these giants in Uteniture,' the pageantic giant originated in folk-custom.^ 

Continental and English Gunts 

The custom of carrying effigies at various festivals was, as has been pointed 
out,* widespread, not only in England, but on the Continent. The rise of the 

* Wohlgemuth illustrates each characteristic from French romances. 

* Cf . I.et)eaws Disconus, who " rod toward the f ycr And whan he nyghede ner Two geauntes 
he saw ther That one was red and lothlych And that other swjtrt as pych Gr>'sly bothe of 
cbcre." The knight rescues a maid from thcmj they had stolen her from a castle. It looks as 
if this might be a development of the " early inliahitaiu " type. 

' Cf. the ^enittt of the Ar^ian Nights. Grcndcl, of the race of Cain, shows, i)erhaps, the 
" early inhabitant " type mingled with the magic elemenL Re is called " giant " more than 
once — " eoten w<gt utKeard." 

" One of them (i. e., Gtendel and his mother] was like unto a woman; the other mis- 
created being, in ihe image of a man wamkred in extle (»a\-e that he wu larger than any man) 
whom in the olden time the people called (Jrendel." 

Wohlgemuth »ay» that man-eating gianLs are rare in Germanic sagen, but that the invul- 
nerability of giants is due to Germanic infiuence, 

* Cf. Ja^k Ike GiatU-KUler, ' Sometimes this figures is a giantess. 

* Some authorities consider that they have a mythical origin in nature persoolficatioos. 

' I do not wish to assume responsibility for tlie usual explanation of these (pants as relics of 
past " fertilization spirits " or survivals of the human sacrifice. I accept the researches of 
folk-lorists, who seem to agree that such are the origins of this folk-figure. For our purposes, 
it li enough that we find the giants in folk-custom; how they got there is out»de the present 
fidd. There may have been two sets of giants — or else the " fertilization spirit " developed 
from the figure which took tlie place of the human sacrifice. 

I disagree with Mr. Frank Stevens, who in his paper, Tie Gutrit atui Bob Nob and their 
Story, finds that the Continental giants " would seem for the most part to have derived their 
origin from one or other of the old thixtccnth-century ' chansoHS de gestet . . ,' " That they 
derived their names, and in that way their individuality, from these sources is, however, quite 
likely. ■ See above, S 2. 
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merchant in the Low Countries, " resulted," Fairholt ' sa>'s, " in the overthrow 
of the feudal system, the establishment of commerce on a firm basis, and the 
rise and prosperity of great cities with a free trade. . . . Their prosperous 
traders rivalled the glories of the old nobility in the palaces they constructed for 
their Guildhalls; and having no pride of ancestry, they chose the legends of their 
old cities for tUsplay on public occasions. Hence they typified the legendary 
hislorj- of Antwerp in the giant Antigonus; that of Lyderic the Forester of 
Flanders; of the gigantic horse Baj'ard, upon which ride the four sons of Aymon; 
of Goliath, the giant of Ath. ... On solemn occasions of great [x)pukr obser- 
vance . . . there is a reunion of giants. They are lent by the corporations of 
each town to swell the public shows. The only giant who has not \'isited his 
friends is he of Antwerp: the reason being that there is no gate in the city large 
enough for him to go through." * 

The Continental giants drew their individuality from romance or history; and 
it is possible that this influenced the " personality " — if I may so express it — of 
the English giants. I see no reason, however, for assuming tliat the figure itself 
was imported from Europe: the folk-custom in which it has its origin, was as 

' Gog and ita^og, p. 64. 

* Ward, Bist. Eng. Dram. LU. {1875), i, p. 79, says that pageanUy " seems to have been 
introduced [into Engiaod] from Flanders . . . and in particular from Antwerp, where a pro- 
ce!>sion of the trades (die grooU Ommtgcnck) wa:s ciutomary from an early date." Quen»on 
notes several towns in Ftandcrs and Belgium which have their civic giants; Malines showed 
bergianU, and the " gnnd-pire dcs grants " on 15 August, 183S (p. 10, n. 3, referring to the 
Journal des Dihats, 11 August, 1838). He explains (pp. 10 f.) the origin of the Dou&i giant, 
which commemorate!! " un seigneur du voisinagc " who lost his life in the «icgc of the town by 
the Normans in 881. " C'est oe seigneur, tug sous les murs de Bavai . . . dont les Douaisiens 
reconji&issants ont conscr\-6 la m£-moirc ct rimagc, sous la forme d'un guerricr ct la stature 
d'un g£ant." This giant probably dated from the fifteenth or uxteenth centur)- (p. 55); but 
there is no documentary evidence of his existence before the scv'cntcenth century (p. 36); 
when be apparently replaces the mannf^ins of former times. I may note that in the extract 
" du compte de la villc de Douay, de Van 1 577 & I'ao 1578," (printed by Quenson, p. 86), Louis 
Sampson and others received 24 sols " pour a\'oir port* les torses de ta \t!1c a iccUe procession." 
This s£ems to refer to giants. 

My friend Professor Hazard, of ihc University of Lyons, has told me that almost every 
city of northern France has its giant, which, until the war broke out, were carried round at 
heal /Ha. Among the most famous may be noted, beside that of Douai, those of Lille and 
Valendennes, which ha^-e names. 

In Cog and Magog arc pictured Antigonus of Antwerp ; Gayant and his family, of l>ouai ; 
the (pants of Brussels, Goliath and his wife of Ath; Lyderic, the giant of Ltlle, and St. Chris- 
topher, of Aix. 

Mr. Frank Stevens, in The CiaiU and Bob-Neb and Uuir Story, records that " the Prooes- 
donal Giant is to be found freely distributed over western Europe, In Flanders, Belgium, 
Westphalia, France, and .Spain; and effigies similar to Uiat in the Salisbury Museum may be 
seen in the Kcrmcssc Processions at Brussels. T'scrclaes, Moiis, Ha.'i.'ielt (Limburg) and 
Tennonde, as well as in some parts of Spain." How many will be in existence after the war, 
it is impossible to say. 
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English as it was Continental. It is unnecessary to assume a European origin for 
the English giant ; and it seems impossible to prove one. 

It is, however, quite jm-ssiblc that the idea of connecting the civic giant with 
civic history is an importation from abroad,' Pageants absorbed material readily 
from all quarters, and were sensitive to all influences. The giant of folk-custom 
made an admirable champion; and it is natural to de\'cIop a champion into a 
local hero. But when the London giants were first named — in 1522 — they 
were appropriately called Hercules and Samson ; * had the influence of Europe on 
the English figures been ver>' marked, we might expect a sign of it before this year. 
It was a common belief that the early inhabitants were gigantic; and the tend- 
ency to name the local giant, after it had been used enough to gain an individu- 
ality, was natural,' and may well have sprung up independently in England. 

' We shall, in a later chapter, see that giants appeared in the London roj-al-cntrics early 
[n the fifteenth century as half-giant, half-diampion. But they did not receive names until a 
hundred years later, and were not connected with the accepted history of London until the 
time of Queen Mary. • See below, di. $. 

* The midsummer giant of the London Dmpers was distinguished by a name — Lord 
Moryspylcs. Trevelyan, p. 1$, notes that in Wales effigies were carried around the villages on 
May Day. " These would be named after any man or woman who had made himself or herself 
notorious, ridiculous or scandalous. The effigy with laughter and shouts of dcri^on was pelted 
with various missiles. Tills was done as late as the sixties." At Llantwit, 3 May was cele- 
brated (Llantwit's ;\nw}'l, Pet or Darling, Day) in memory of the capture of the Irish pirate, 
O'Neil. This celebration lasted until about 1850-1855, and was observed by the Odd Fellows 
— with a church parade and dinner ^ until 1 907. An effigy of the pirate was burned annually 
in Colhugh meadows; and a king and queen were chosen. (See Trc\'clyan, p. 26.) The 
Tailors' ^ant at Salisbury (illustrated in the frontispiece of Cog o>ui Magog) was called 
St. Christopher; Fairholt {op. cU., pp. 61 1.) says this was " the la^t of the old perambulating 
English giants." His popular name was " the giant " — naturally enough, if there were only 
one. Sharp, p. 101, notes that he saw St. Christopher exhibited in 1814; a man danced inside 
and two attendants danced around, with his sword and dub, watching carefully to check any 
deviation from the perpendicular portion (note m). Cf. Stevens: The Giiint ami Bob Nob and 
Ifmr Stcry Jin the Satubury Festival Book (1914) pp. 62-64]. St. Christopher is illustrated, opp. 
p. 59, witli Hob-Nob; and is shown " in proces.<)ion " (iQii), opp. p, 64. 

The Salisbury giant — named St. Christopher, on account of an heroic size figure of the 
saint which existed in the chapel of St. John the Baptist, the patron of the Merchant Tailors* 
Guild — b still preserved hi the Museum there. Under date of 38 October, 1914, Mr. Stevens 
writes me: "... From 1496-1760 it may safely be assumed that the giant came out every 
year, on the eve of St. John in Harvest. About 1760, the Tailors' guild began to get into low 
water. The trade of the tovm was going north. . . . The records from 1760 onwards mark 
nalumai events — previous to that, the giant was a purely guild figure, 

" I sincerely hope the giant may never again appear in public ; be gets a rough time, and 
the men who cany him usually become very unsteady towards the end of the procession. . . , 
If the giant does not go out again, it is my mtention to redress him in more congruous costume. 
At present, he sports a Georgian Hat, Stuart Ruffle and Baldrick, and a dress of no period, all 
of which is an abomination to me, who am supposed to have some knowledge of historical 
costume . . ." St. Christopher's last public appearance was in 1911, on the occasion of the 
coronation of George V. 
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Pcrliaps the Aberdeen Bruce of 1511 * combined the giant-champion of London 
with the ContinentaJ practice of naming giants after local or national heroes; I 
do not feel any necessity, however, for assuming such an influence, and only 
suggest it as a possibility.' 

The saints' names, sometimes attached to giants, show the influence of the 
Church exercised through the guilds. It would be natural for the guilds to 
give their giant the name of their patron saint, and the figure of St. Magnus — 
if he be not a living person — who marched with the London Fishmongers in 
1398} may show some such development. As in the case of St. George, it is not 
always easy to tell whether a character mentioned ts a living person, or an effigy.* 
Mr. Frank Stevens has explained the origin of the name of Salisbury's St. 
Christopher, who was the patron of the Merchant-Tailors' Guild. 

' See below, p. 170. 

' It must be a(lmitte<l that many EogUsh giants remained unnamed. Even vheie there 
were four, as in the Chester Midstunmcr Show, no distinction was apparently made; and 
though the names Gogmajtog and Corineus were attached to the I^ndon giants in 1554, there 
were two giants, appiircntly unnamed, in 1606 — when King Christian IV came to London. 
In the Lord Mayor's Show of 1656 the walking giant b unnamed, nor does Jordan give any 
name to the two giants who appeared in the 167a show. NamcJess giants greeted Queen 
Elizabeth Woodville at Norwich in 1469, and in 1661 (from Harl. MS. 1150, fol. 9i6 — John 
Wright's charges for the Chester giants) we find expenses cooccming the still unnamed 
Chester midsummer giants: " for a payre of old sheetes to cover the father and motlier gyantes 
Armes & shouldcr^t and rcpayre the hcades, 4s. (or two sheetcs more to cover the 4 gyantcs 
boddks, $s." (On the expenses of the Chester midsummer ^ants in detail, see R. H. Morris 
pp. 335 t.) The London giants mcnliooed by Puttcnham are unnamed. 

In the Ckurclmartienj' Account of St. Andrew Hubbard (Guildhall MS. 1379/1), occur 
these two entries (cited by Price, p. 93): " Kcccy\'cd for the Jeyantl, xa4 " and " Rcccy\'ed 
for the Jeyantt ij viiji/." Both are on the <iame folio — the finl one of the accounts which run 
from the " natyvyte of our lord god xv c xoiij vnto the fcst oS owcr lord god xv c and xxxv," 
John Chylderly and Thomas Surbutt being churchwardens. It b not dear to what " giant " 
refers — perhaps to a saint'* image. Various mentions of images — not adled " giants " -~ 
occur in the records of St. Mary at Hill |ed. by H. Littlehalcs for EETS. (1905)!. Cf. 
eipedaDyp. 271: " Re**' (received) of Sir Thomas of Gravisrml and of harry herd for tJteolde 
Rode (rood) and Mary and John y>at stodc in the chirch, uk," (This was in 1509-10). Over- 
all's edition of the AaoanU o/tht Ckurckteardtns cftht parish of St. Mkhad, CornhUl, mentions 
images frequently; but they arc not called " giants." 

It 1.4 i>os,>*ible that the Saints Crispin and Cris[Nnian who " code " in tlie Shrewsbury Show 
were images (or " giants ") carried by ridcs^ 

* Cf. Magniii (1863), pp. 3i6f. "DanslesMystireset tcs^fiW/f-p^yj joirfs & Chester, & 
Covtaxiry, . . . etc., la statuairc mobile avaitparticuli^rcmcnt pour cmplui dv rcndrc possible 
I'introductioD de quelques personnages gigantesques. de fEcriture et dcs l^gendcs, Samson, 
Gottatb, saint Christophc, ou ccllc de quelques animaux monstrueux, teb que la baleine de 
Jonas, le dtagcm de saint Cieorgcs, etc., colosses que ton repr<:sentait i I'aidc de mannequins 
d'oNcr, qu' un homme plac£ dans I'int^rieur faisoit mouvmr avec adresse et i propoo. 

" D'autres giandes machines avaient aussi et ont conserve longtemps un rdle considerable 
dans les pageants munidpaux ou populalres, tels que la procesuon annulle pour I'llection du 
Lord-mairc et les May-iames. Dans la prcmitrc dcs ccs solennil^, on voyait dtfiler, cntrc 
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CORINEUS AND GOGMAGOG 

In 1554 the names Gogmagog and Corineus were attached to the London 
giants for the first time.' This shows the appearance of an historical element; 
whether it Ls authentic history or not, does not concern us here.* Brutus, the 
great-grandson of /Eneas, fled from Troy and after \'arioiis adventures arrived in 

autits dtvertissantcs mascaradcs. quelqucs figures dc g^nts fubulcux anii^ de pied en cap. 
A Ixindres, c' £tait Gogmagog et Coriiuxus, aujourd'bui imniobilcs »ur leur piliers de Guild- 
hall. . . ." 

' See below, chapter iii. Lydgate gave, as we shall sec, allegorical names u> the pagirue 
persones of 1432; Biblical characters had appeared in the miracle plays; the romance had 
contributed King Arthur. We should be surprised, not that the giants received names, but 
that they did not receive them sooner. There were, lo be sure, Hercules and Samson in is«; 
that these names did not remain those of the London giants may be due either to the fact that 
these parlioiiar giants i«sscd out of e.tistcnce, or to the custom of naming tlie giants for local 
historical celebrities, which caused a substitution of names. The male and female giants of 
1415 (sec below, chapter iii) seem to have given way lo the gianl champion of 143*; some 
accounts of the 1415 reception of Henry V do not. it is true, mention the giantess — but both 
male and female giants were common; and no one mentions a female giant in 1432. 

' Geofircy of Monmouth, Bitt. Reg. Brii., lib. i, cap. xvi, telb the story of Gogmagog; 
Malhew Paris, Cfiron. Majora, i, p. 21, ai, repeats it; as docs Robert Manning of Brunne in 
iis Chronklf, i, pp. 62 f. (11. i737-i944)( " de ludo inter Coryneum & Gogmagogum," II. 1803 1 
Cf. also the Ckrtmicie of Robert of Gloucester, 1, p. 36 f. (U. 480-539). The Gigantkk History, 
to which I have referred before, tells the storj-; (Hone, Anc. Mys.; Price; Fairholt, Gog and 
Magog, allude to this version). Hone, op. eit., p. 272, retells the story. Fairholt, p. 13, refers 
to " the old tragedy of Locrine " where " the same stoiy is detailed." 

Cf. Chronica Thomic Sprotti (ed. Heam, Oxford, 1719), p. 84: Albyna, daughter of a cer- 
tain Greek King Cicroiws, being come to England — " Quod Dacmoncs incubi pcrpendcntcs 
oppreaserunt eas [Albyna and her companions] & sic qiueUbet concepit de Dfcmone suo & 
partum i>ei>crit giganlinum, & cum gigantes adolescerent, matres dc fillis, sorores de fratribus 
gcnuerunt. lit crat gencracio monstruosa & magnitudinis escessivE, Et duraverunt gigantes 
in ista terra il c ix. annis. Quorum ultimo Brutus fugiens excidium belli Trojani cum li c. xx. 
navibus Angliam pedit, quic tunc Albyon vocabatur & pr^dicta .Mbyna, plena gigantibus, 
quos Brutus it Coroneus frater ejus occiderunt vel in cavernas moncium fugaverunt." The 
name Gogmagog does not occur in Sprott — who derives (p. 85) Albania (" Scocia ") from the 
name of Brule's son Albanaclus — but the tradition of early gigantic inhabitants is there con- 
tinued. Brute and Gogmagog arc mentioned in T)Trcll, Chron. Lend. (1827), p. 1S4, and often 
elsewhere. Heywood refers lo this mythical history in the preface to tondini Spectiium, his 
Lord Mayor's Show for 1637 (sec the 1874 cd. of his Works, iv, p. 305) sajing that London 
derives her antiquity from " Bruit, lineally descended from j£neas, the sonne of A nckiscs and 
Vtnus, and by him erected about the yeare of the world two thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-five: before the nativity of our blessed Saviour one thousand one hundred and eight: 
first called Trinavanlum, or Troy-Novant, New Troy, to continue tlic remembrancer of the old, 
and after, in the processc of lime Cokt Lud, that is, Luds Toume, of King Lud . . . and so 
from Luds Tou-ne. by contraction of ihe word and diaUct used in those limes, it came since to 
be called London." Munday, In the 1605 Show, calls James a second Brute, and " Britannia " 
retells some of Uiis history. Troia Xota is used in but one title of the Lord Mayor's Shows — 
that by Dekkcr in i6ia. (Sec below, chapter vi.) 
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England, to which he gave his name — Britain. One of his band was Corioeus, 
an able warrior; he received Cornwall ' and here fought the last of the " giant 
brood " who inhabited the land. Gogmagog, Corineus slew in single combat, 
throwing him headlong from a high rock into the seaj and the rock " has been 
e\'er since called Langotimagog, that U, the giant's kap." * Brutus afterwards 
built Troia Nova, which changed in time to Trinovantum, and is now called 
London.* 

The author of 7'ke GigatUick History supposes that as " Corinxus and Gog- 
magog were two brave giants, who richly valued their honour, and exerted their 
whole strength and force in defence of their liberty and country; so the city of 
London, by placing these their representatives in their Guildhall, emblematically 
declare, that they will, like mighty giants, defend the honour of their country, and 
liberties of this their city; which excels all others, as much as those huge giants 
exceed in stature the common bulk of mankind." * 



Gog and Magog 

It is possible that the Biblical or romantic Gog and Magog may have in- 
fluenced the modem names of these giants;* originally, however, they were 
clearly historical characters. Once given a name, they achieved an individuahty 
which helped to endear them to the people. 

I Cf. Monmouth, lib. i, cap. xvi: " At Connea<i portionem reg^i que sort! sue ccsscr&t, ah 
appelbtiofic sui nominis Corinciam vocat, populumque Coriiicicnsem, exempluni ducts 
insecutus: qui cum pre omnibus qui advenerant clectionem pro\-iDciaruin posset habere, 
maluit rcgioncm illom qus nunc vd a comu Britaniuie, vcl per comiplioncm prgcdictJ nominis 
Cornubia appcltatur." 

* The Gigantic nittory, 1, p. 50 (cited by Hone). C(. Monmouth, lib. i, cap. xvi: " Locus 
autem ille a prxdpitatione ]^t;antis Qomen adeptus LamgoSmagot, id est aaltus GoEmagot, 
usque in prxsciitcm diem vocalur." Professor E. D. Snyder has called my attention to Db- 
scrution I, prefacing Hazlitt's edition of Warton,/rMi.£R;./'<K(ry(Lon<lon, i87i),i,pp. 101 f. 
Here Monmouth is cited. 

* Ct.Sptvtt's Chronica, p. &$; Monmouth, lib. i, cap. xvii; and the extract from Ueywood, 
cited alwve, p. 58, n. a. 

* The Gigantich History, i, pp. 53 f., quoted by Hone, Anc. ifys., p. 375; the latter addji, 
" Each of tltefle giants, as they now stand, measures upwards of fourteen feet in height: the 
young one is believed to be Corineus, and the old one Gogmagog." 

* For an example of these names in a romance, see Ulricb von Escbenbach, Alexander 
(cd. Wendelin Toischer, Tubingen, 1888) lines 30903-4: 

" under in ein kiinic der hiej Gog 
was, der andcr hiej Magog." 
I am indebted to Dr. R. W. Pettengill (or further references to Gog and Magog in Heinrich 
voo Ncustadt's A pollonius (ed. S. Singer, Berlin, 1906), line 3939 f.: 

" Ain voldc Gock und Magock 
Ist gehaisscQ ungestalt, 
Das fewlet veld und wald 
Und Qdet im das gut land." 
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In 1605 Munday alludes to the giants, who ap|>eared in the procession on 
Lord Mayor's Day,' as Corinieus and Gogmagog; there was a giant in 1656 which 
is mentioned in Bultecrs pamphlet; ' " a G>'ant being twelve foot in height going 
before the [first] Pageant for the delight of the people "; but this giant b, it will 
be remarked, not named. There seems to be no other mention of giants in the 
descriptive pamphlets of the Lord Mayor's Show, until 1673, when Jordan refers 
to them as " two exceeding rarities." ' 

Cf. t. 10953, and the references ui the /infer 0/ Namfs (pp. 470, 474) to lines 3175, 334ir 3347> 
3366,5446,^516.3646,3990,4000; anrf in CoM^j ZiiAnd//, to liues 5550, 5808, and 5858. The 
names arc used not only of kings, but also of the folic 

I( mxy l>c remarked ihat Mr. Price is also not satisfied with the sqggntioD tbat the Tendon 
figures of Gog and Magog liavc a Continental origin, lie cites the BIbBctlGogand Magog, and 
notes that the mountaias in liie district between Caucasus and Mesopotamia bear the names 
Gbogh and Moghcf to the present day; he draws attention to the bow borne by Gog's effigy — 
the national weapon of the Biblical people; but if there is any connection between this and 
Eteiui, xxxix (showing that (he loss of this weapon was one of iJie judgments foretold as 
coming on Gog and his kingdom), it may not antedate 1708, These giants were undoubtedly 
connected with English history through Geoffrey of Monmouth; the later division of Gog- 
magog's name into two parts, may be due to Biblical inBucncc, people having forgotten that 
the giant — so often unnamed — was Cornish, 

• Sec below, chapter vi. 

* This ]>amphlet, describing the Lord Mayor's Show of 1656, is in the British Museum 
IC. 33. c, 10]. I shall refer to it in more detail later — sec chapter vi, below. 

' Cf. the pamphlet of the t673show, by Jordan (p. 12): "I mmt not omit to tell you, that 
marching in the van of these five pageants, are two exceeding rarities to be taken notice of: 
that is, there are two extreme great giants, eadi of tliem at least lifteen foot high, that do ut 
and arc drawn by horses in two several chariots, mowng, talking, and taking tobacco as they 
ride along, to tlie great admiration and delight of all tlie spectator: at tlie condu.'uon of the 
show, they arc to be set up in Guildhall, where they may be daily seen all the >'car, and I hope 
never to be demolished by such dismal violence as happened to their predecessors; which are 
nised at the peculiar and proper cost of tlie city." Cited by Fairholt, L. M. Pag., pt. i, p. 76; 
G^X and Magog, p. 30, Cf. Repertory btxvii, fol. 166 b (cited by Price, p. 93); on 15 October, 
1673," upon the request of the right honorable the Lord MaiorElect, This Courte doth thinke 
fitt & order That the two Gyants now preparing to be sett upp in the Guildhall shall be v.ted 
upon the next Lord Maiors Day for such puri>o»e as his Lopp shall ihinke fitting, His Lopp 
now ingageing to restore them againc id as good plight and condio6n as they shall bee in when 
hee shall receive them." 

l-'or a brief history of the Ixtndon giants after 1554, see Cog and Magog, pp. 38 f. Hone, 
Pairh<dt, and Sharp quote Marston'i Oulch Courlaan : " Yet all will scarce make me so high 
as one of the Gyani's stilts that stalks before my Lord Maior's pageants." For various refer- 
ences to the gianu in literature see Geg and Magog and Hazlitt's Brand (1905), i, p. 179, arL 
Cog and Magog. Cf. also L. M. Pag., pt I, p. 76, n. : " Bishop Corbet, who died 1635, m his ' Iter 
Botcalc ' written about the middle of James the First's reign, alludes to them |ihc giants] when 
speaking of thow at Holmby, the scat oF Sir ChrUlophcr Hattun, the ' dancing chancellor ' 
oif Queen Eliiabclh. 

' Oh, you that do Guildhall and Holmby keep 

Soe carefully, when both their founders slecpe 

You are good pants.' " 
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By the end of the seventeenth century the two giants had been given their 
present names; but Hone shows an amusing naiveti when he deduces that the 
oath of the cabman of 1700 shoe's that " the dty giants were far more popular 
than now." ' 

Edward Ward, writing about lycx), describes the City Giants ironically. 
"... we Jostled thro' a parcel of Busie Citizens, who bluuder'd along with as 
much speed towards the Change, as Law>-ers in Term time towards iVeslminsler- 
Hail, till wc tum'd down KiitgStrett, and came to the place intended; which I 
enter'd with as great Astonishment, to see the Giants, as the Morocco Ambassador 
did London, when he saw the Snow fall: I ask'd my Friend the meaning and 
design of setting up those two Lubberly Preposterous Figures; for I suppose th^ 
had some peculiar End in't : Truly, saj's my Friend, I am wholly Ignorant of what 
they intended by 'em, unless they were set up to show the City what huge 
Loobies their Fore-fathers were, or else to fright Stubborn Apprentices into 
Obedience; for the dread of appearing before two such Monstrous Logger-heads, 
will sooner Reform their Manners, or mould 'em into a Compliance with their 
Masters Will, than carrying 'em before my Lord-Ma>'or, or tlie (Chamberlain of 
London; for some of them arc as much frighted at the names of Gog and if agog 
as little Children are at the terrible Sound of Raayllcad and Bloody-Bones." * 

In 1 70S the present giants were carved to take the place of those mentioned by 
Ward and in Jordan's 1673 pamphlet, which apparently had succumbed to time, 
and a number of city rats and mice.* These are the giants described in The 
Gigantkk History (about 1 740) where the names Gog and Magog arc used.* 



(Cf. Go% and itageg, p. 36.! Faiiholt also refers to George Wither, who " ia his ' Joco Scrio; 
»tnDge news of a Discourse between two dead Giants ' (1661) alludes to ihem as — 
' Big-bon'd Colbrant and great Bmndomorc 
The gianbi in Guildhall . . . 
Where they have had a place to them as^gn'd 
At publick nieelings, now time out of mind.' " 
' Hone, Ane. Myt., p. 164, citing Edward Ward's Londvtt Spy — a satire on the London 
life of the tiroes — also quoted in Gog and Magog, p. 41. Tlie fourth edition of ths work 
qipeared in iTxy. from it I quote the oatli referred to: Tlie ouchnijin, afraid of getting 
" bilked " of his fare, cries, " Pay me my Fare, or by Gog and Magog you shall feel the smart 
of my whipcord before you go a Step further " (p. 174.) Gog b evidendy a hannlcsts corruption 
of God: Magtg is added for emphasis, or to make the oath even more innocuous. The same 
oath appears in the LomenloHoH of " Dyhdynne " in tSjo. " By Gog, no more will L" It cao 
hardly be proved that thb shows the giants to be still popular (seven years after Hone's book 
appeared!) for the verses are written in a colloquial and ironic style, and the author may ha\'e 
supposed he was inventing the oath. 

* The London Spy, p. gy, see Price, p. q^; Magnin (1863}, p. 3i6,n. 3, citing Hone's vine. 
Uys.; the latter refers to Tlu Lomtm Spy. 

* Fairholt,X.i/.y(>{., pt. i,p. 76,11. Ci.Gogand Magog.p. 38f;Hone,^iw;.Jtfyf.,pp.363f; 
Biding, Zu den Sagai von Gog und if agog (i88s), pp. 15 f., and Price, p. 94. 

* The first book of this worlc dcab with the giants. The third chapter deals with " the two 
ancient giants that were in Guildhall," which were made " only of wickerwork and paste- 
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AFrcndiman travelling in Engknd in 1 765,' writes: "LegoOtanglois.goQt unt- 
versel, maia ind^is, pour tous les objets des arts, n'exclut pas mfeme aujourd'hui le 
gothiquc; il rtgnc encore, non-sculcmcnt dans des orncmcns dc fantaisie, mais 
dans des b4timens trfe-modernes qu'il a entifirement dirigfe. La maisoii de \Tlle 
dc Londres doit & oe goQt la conservation des deux g<!-ants que porte un batdaquin 
qui couronne le perron par iequet on passe de la grand' salle, dans la chatnbre 
d'audience. Ccs g6anls, en comparaison dcsqucis le Jacquemard de S. Paul de 
Paris est lui bijou, ne semblent places Uque pour faire peuraux enfans: [tourqu' 
ils remplissent mieux cette destination, on a soin de renouveller souvent I'enduit 
dont leur visage & leurs armes sont grossit^rement enlumin^s. On auroit quclque 
raison de les cnnserver, s'ils £toient d'une haute antiquity, ou si, de mSme que la 
pierrc (jui servoil de premier tr6ne aiuc rois d'Ecosse & que Ton conserve pr6- 
cieusement ^ Westminster, le peuple les regardoit comme le palladium de la 
oation ; mais ils n'ont en Icur faveur que I'^totmement qu' inspire leur pixsmitirc 
Mie aux Strangers, £l qui elles (sic) semblent presenter la barbarie danoise en 
alliance avcc la barliarie saxonne." * 



board." " Those two terrible original giants Imd the honour yearly to grace my Lord Mayor's 
afaew, bdng carried in great triumph in the time of the pageants; and when that eminent 
annual service wa^ over, remounted in their old slationit in Guildhall, wliich their Nuccc-ssors 
the present giants possess, till by reason of their very great age, old time, with the help of a 
number of City rats and mice, had eaten up all their cnlrail.s; no that being no longer able to 
support themselves, they gave up the ghost and died." The fourth chapter tells " of the pres- 
ent giants, their birth, parentage, aiid advancement in the world." They were made by 
Captain Richard Saunders (an eminent King Street carver) in 1708; and in the next chapter 
we read that since they were erected in Guildliall, they never quit their stations. The seventh 
chapter — " why the Giants arc by some people called Gog and Magog and by others Jupiter 
and Mars " — says tliat the mythological names were given them " because the spiked ball at 
the end of the staff which the former holds in his hand [some people] say, ts a thunderbolt; 
and that the habiliments of war which the latter has about him, arc the ensigns of Mare," 
The eighth chapter tells us that others call the old giant, lirutus — and gives, briefly, the 
Brutus story: in the ninth chapter we find the author's theory that the older giant represents 
Gogmigog and the younger Curineus; and the book doses with a chapter describing " the 
mighty giant Og, King of Basban." 

Among the numerous places wlwre illustrations of Gog and Magog may be found, are Fair- 
holt's O'ofi and Magog, Hone, Anc. Mys. (facing p. 261) and Price, p. 90. For remarks on the 
Guildhall giants by J. T. Smith and F. Douce (in a review of Mr. Smith's Ancient Topography 
cf London) see the Gtnlleman's MagasiiK, Ixxxvi, pt. ii, pp. 41 f. (July, 1816}. Sec also Bicling, 
Zu den Sagm von Gog and Magog, to which I have already referred. 

Apparently the giants had no official names in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and were called whatever the people chose to call them. 

' Sec Pierre Jean Groslcy, I^ndres, published at Lausanne in 1770; translated by Thomas 
Nugent under the title, A Tour to London, or New Observations on Englantl and its Inhabitants, 
in 177a. The above date of Uie visit is that given by Dr. Nugent, p. i, preface. 

» Grosley, iii, pp. 57 f.; cf. Nugent's translation, ii, p. 88 — cited by Price, pp. 94 f. (Did 
M. Grosley forget the giants of northern France and Flanders ?) 

A satire ~ faintly Swiftian — which appeared in 1833, describes the departure for Africa 
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In 1827 giants again appeared in the Lord Mayor's Show; " each walked by 
the aid of a man within them (sic) and they from time to time turned their faces 
to the spectators who lined the streets. It was the fuial exhibition of the olden 
glories of that day." * The Times for 10 November, 1827, remarks " some 
de\'iations . . . from the usual order, which deserve mention." The Mayor, 
being the Alderman of the Tower ward, embarked from the Tower stairs, instead 
of from Blackfriars bridge, as usual; " the second, and far more attractive novelty 
of the day, was the exhibition of two colossal figures representing Uie wcU-known 
statues Gog and Magog {as they are called) of Guildhall. They were extremely 
veil contrived, and ap]>carcd to call forth more admiration and aj)[ilau5c than fell 
to the share of any of the other personages who formed part of tbe procession ." * 

The popularity of the giant as a figure in the Lord Mayor's Show was demon- 
strated again in tliat of 1913. Many of tbe large crowd which lined tlie streets of 
London in No\'embcr of that year to see tbe annual procession, supposed that 
he represented Magog, to whom he bore a surpriyng resemblance; but he was 
intended to symbolize the " River God " which Hugh Middleton bad chained 
three hundred years before. Led captive by a miniature St. George, the gigantic 

of Baron Mtlnchausen, aocoixip*nied t>y a Sphinx from the Tower, Gog, Magog, and a large 
train of attendants. In chapter ixoi A St^tul lo tht Travtis attd Advmiures of Baron itutt- 
chousen (London, 1823 — printed as volume ii of The Surprising, Tratds and Adventures oj 
Bonn Munchausen. ... A new and compk-te i-ditJorL . . . London, 1813} wc bear how 
" The Baron *s Retinue Li opposed in a heroic style by Don Quixote, who in his turn 'a attacked 
by Gog and Magog. — Lord Whittiagton with the Lord >f»yor's Show " (whicb consists of 
" annour antique of chivalry, and bdnuts old, and troop^i, all litreamets, flags and banners 
glittering gay, red, gold and purple . . ." — apparently a description of an early nineteenth 
century show) " coines to the a.%ustaDce of Don Quixote. — Gog and Magog assail his Lord- 
ship. — Lord Whittington makes a speech and deludes Gog and Magog to his party. — A 
general scene of uproar and battle among the company follows^ until tbe Baron, with great 
prescnccof mind, appeases the tumult "(pp. 35 0. Reminiscent of Swift is the Baron's journey 
to the Moon and ibeDogStar, his arrival at an Iiiland of Cheese, surrounded by a Sea of Milk, 
etc. (in part i). Thcworkhaslittie to do with our subject, but is, perhaps, interesting as sbow- 
iog Gog and Magog still connected with the Lord Mayor's Show in a nineteenth century 
satire. 

' Fairholt, Gog and Magog, p. 50, and Lord Mayor's Pageants, pt. i, p. 138, misprints 1837. 
There were no giants when Queen Victoria attended the Lord Mayor's banquet in the first 
year of her reign. 

In the .second volume of Faitholt's scTapt>ooks (preserved in the Society of Antiquaries) is 
a woodcut representing the 1817 procession. Underneath it is this MS. note: "This woodcut 
Kpresenting the procession of 1837 (t*c) passing througl) Comhill, was drawn for the Penny 
Magazine, but so wretchedly engraved that the cut was cancelled, and the above proof 
impression the only one ever taken from it." 

* J. G. Nichols, London Pageants, p. lai, records in addition that the giants " were con- 
structed of wickerwork; each walked along by means of a man withiosidc (itc) who ever and 
anon turned the faces; and as the figures were fourteen feet high, their features were on a 
level with the first floor windows." 
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figure stalked through the London streets; he was nine feet tall, and hollow — 
the man who carried him walked inside, looking out through a lace covered shirt- 
front. Although there seems to be no historical ba^sis for such a figure,' the 
popular approval he evoked was ample excuse for his existence ; and it is possible 
that a gigantic figure will be a part of more than one Lord Mayor's Show yet to 
come.' 

§ 6. ANTMAI-S IN PAGEANT AND ROMANCE 

Whether or not the giants are sur\-ivals of human sacrificial customs, or of 
pagan images, of both or of neither, certain it is that they appear in folk-celebra- 
tions at an early dale. Just when they were attached to the Midsummer Show, 
we do not know; it was, however, not later than the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and probably was much earlier; for they were in the royal-cntrj' by 
1415. From the Midsummer Show they were taken over by the Lord Mayor's 
Show when that arose in the mid-slxtccnth century. 

Closely connected with giants are the animals which have played a symbolic 
part in pageantry iuncc the end of the thirteenth century. The welcome of 
Edward I by the Fishmongers in lagS mcluded animals whose trade symbolism 
is obvious.' Folk-custom in every country had its animals,* and the Church 
included animals in its processions — adapting them to the Biblical or legendary 
material used — as in the Feast of the Ass. Perhaps the folk animals suggested 
the Biblical stories or Saint's legends to be used; given a " wild worm " is it 
natural that the figures of St. George should be adapted to it. The reader will 
recall the various unicorns, dromedaries, camels, luces, dragons, asses, and 
hobbyhorses of tlie Midsummer Shows at Chester, London and elsewhere. These 
are the " raw material" fromwhich a fabric of trade-symbolism was wo\'cn in later 

* The 191J show was announced as a " reproduction " of that of 1613: we shall return to 
this laler — see chapter vi, below. 

* An illutitraiiun o( the 1913 giant may be found in the lUus. Lond. Nrurs, 15 November, 

1913. P- 783- 

' Sec my prtjier on The Early " Royal-Entry" in Puht. Mod. Lang. Assoc, for December, 
1917. Animals have been explained as a survival, in folk celebrations, of sacrificial beasts, 
the Brtifictal being substituted for the real, u in the case of giants. Cf. Chambers, i, p. 
159, D. J. C, J. BiUson, writing in Folk-Lore for December, 1892, " has shown a connection be- 
tween the Christian festival of Easter and tlie worship or sacrifice of hares. . . ." He " brings 
forward much evidence to prove that ' the hare was ori^nally a totem, or divine animal . . . 
and that the customs at Leicester and Hallaton are relics of the religious proccsdon and 
annual sacrifice of the god.' " Ditchficid, Old Eng. Customs (1896), pp. 86 and 87. 

* On " grandes marionnettes demi-rcligieuscs et demi-populaires " see Magnln, book ii, 
ch. i, § 4 (1862 ed,. pp. 60 f.). He deals with tJie dragons, giants and monsters of Continental 
proceasions. On animals in Italian medieval proccs.<iion3 sec Burckhardt, ii, pp. 143 f. Sharp, 
p. 102 (quoting the Life of Friar Gerund, i, iii), mentions" the figures of gigantic men and a 
large serpent " which " are carried about ... by way of shewing the conquest of Christ over 
llie powers of eartli and hell." Cf. the description of the grooU Ommeganck of Antwerp in (hg 
astd Magog, pp. 67 f. and in Lord Mayor's Pageants, pp. \x f. 
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Lord Mayor's Shows; the weaving had begun in the welcome to Edward I by the 
Fishmongers of 1 298. 

In such folk festi\'als as May Day, it is very probable that the animals deter- 
mined the characters assumed by the mummers — at least to some extent.' 

Mr. Frank Stevens, in his paper on The Giant and Hob-Nob and tfieir Slory* 
says: " The Hob-Nob, Hobby Horse, ' Hooden ' or ' Old Snap ' as he is variously 
called, deserves something more than passing notice since his origin is even more 
remote than that of the Giant. He was always regarded as essentially a part of 
the Morris Dance, and, therefore, was to be found taking part in the May Day 
Celebrations, with Robin Hood ... as well as in the St. George's Day Festivals, 
and in particular the Rogation Day Beating of the Bounds. These, however, are 
comparatively modern uses of the Hob-Nob . . ." 

Mr. Stevens finds the custom of pagan, probably Scandinavian, origin. 
" The horse was a frequent \ictim in sacrifice to Odin, for success in war. . . . 
It is, therefore, most probable that Hodening (or rather Odcning) is a relic of 
Scandinanan mylholog>'." As early as the seventh centur>', the practice of 
clothing one's self in the skins of cattle, and carrying heads of animals was 
condemned by Archbishop Theodore.' 

Occasionally, as at Norwich and Salisbury, a pageantic animal became sufii* 
dently characterized to receive a name. V>'e haw already spoken of Snap, who 
is still to be seen in the Castle Museum; the fact that this animal was ^ven a 
name, is an eloquent sign of its popularity. 

' Says Magnin (t86icd., pp. 3t6f.) "Dansksjtfoy-^oto.lecoTt^csccomposait.suivant 
I'imporuutce des lieux, d'un plus ou moins grand nombre de groupes qui avaient chacun leurs 
chefs, Icurs danscs. ct Icurs chansons k parL U "ordinaire on \-oyait gambadcr en avaat du 
oort^ soil unjsdc oujeannot.soit un Fou dc ville en costume oflJciel,c'e»t-i-dire avec grelots, 
vessic, marotte ct bonnet k orciUes d'&ne. Puts, venaient les principaux acteurs dcs ballades 
nationalcs, Robin Hood, irirv Tuck, ifaid Marian. tou» repr^wnt^ . . . par de jeunes 
gar^ons vftus commc TcxigcaitlcurrAle. Ccttc procession dcvait . . . ofirir 4 rairiirc-gardo 
plusieurs groupes particuliirement aimfs du peuple, H savoir des danseurs moresques et 
certaint grands mannequins qu'on appcUit kebby-h«rs(3, chcvaux d'osler h. tCte de carton, que 
dea hommes cacli^s sous Ics plis dc leurs longues housses faisaicnt marcher ct caracolcr." 

" At Polebrook, Oundlc, the children elect a May Queen and parade the village, the May 
Queen at the bead of the procession, attended by two girls carrj-ing dressed dolls placed in a 
bower ofgreen and flowers," DilchlitliJ, p. io(j. .\tPa(Lslow, the Grst of May is called HobH^-- 
Horsc Day: " n hobby-horse is carried through the streets to Traitor's Pool, where it is made 
to drink." {Ibid., p. 106.) 

On Christmas, in Wales, mummers, dressed in all kinds of costumes, at the Mori Lheyd, or 
" Holy Mary," were accompanied by boys dressed as bears, foxes, squirrels, and rabbits (sec 
above, p. 17). The skeleton head and shoulders of a horse were carried tn this proces.sion 
(Trevclyan, p. 33). We shall see, in tlie next chapter, that Court mummers of the fourteenth 
century dreued in animals' heads: this custom is evidently a development of the folk habit, 
an example of which I have just given. 

* In the Salisbury Pettivai Book (1914), pp. 64 f. 

' Mr. Stevens cites Kcmble's Saxons, i, p. 535, on p. 65. 
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AXIUALS IN ROUANCES 

Animals appear frequently in romances, not to mention the beast epics.' The 
relation of these to the animals in pagcantr>' seems to be much like that between 
the ronmntic and pageanlic giants — where the romantic material is mingled 
with magic, there is no connection, though perhaps the romantic animals owe 
something to the folk-customs which give beasts to the pageant. There is, of 
course, this great difference between the animals and the giants : the former have 
been the constant companions of man, whereas tlie latter have not. Probably 
the romantic animals owe nothing to the mechanical contrivances of folk- 
ciistom; but it is possible that, in the cases of legendary beasts like the dragon, 
the pageant has drawn on the romance. 

The Elephant and Castle 

A clear case of this borrowing is shown in the Elephant and Castle, which is 
probably an importation — direct or indirect — from the metrical romance. 
Wc have already seen this pageant in the Chester Midsummer Show; ' we shall 
see it again at Henry VIl's reception at Bristol in i486.* Of an undoubtedly 
Indian origin, this figure appears in metrical romances;* and the actual life of the 

' Aoimais do the black giant homage, as vassals to tbdr lord, in Kynon's Tal«, Tke Lady 0/ 
Ihc FouttiatH, in the MtU>inogi«n. King Dideridle helps a lion and lights a dragon (Prior's 
Ancient Danish Ballads xii, p. 114). Cf. the dragoDis in Beowulf, and the combat of the Red- 
Cross Knight wilh Error (P. Q., i, 13 f) where the romance is developed into allegor)'. It is 
nnnecessary to give more instances of a common feature of the romances. 

• See above, p. 45, 11. 5, and p. 46. ' See below, p. 160. 

* I am indebted to Dr. K. W. PettCDgfll for the foUowing references; Ulrich von Escbcn- 
btch, AUxander (ed. W. Toischer, Tubingen, 1888), lilies 19S90 f.: 

" ich h&n vemomcn alsA 

und vUr die wirheit hoeren sagcn 

wie daz vil heUande tragen 

vil bercvride und daz die sin wol beiibt 

mit geschoxzc . . ." 
Cf. Daniel von dcm Nuhendm Tal; ein Artusroman von dcm Strieker (ed. G. RosenhageD, 
Breslau, 1894), lines 585 f.: 

" ein tier daz heizet helfant, 

(Uz enist dir niht wul crkant, 

des ktaf t ist so stiete, 

swer kunde mil gerxte 

einen bcrc danif geladcn, 

daz enmfihte im niht geschaden 

cz enwurdc nicmer m&ede . . ." 



And lines 6500 f . : 



" dar brlhtcn helfande getragen 
rcfatc vier und zwmzic h&s 
daz der Kilnec ArlCis 
nocb dcfacin manne nic gcsach . . ." 
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East, embalmed in these romances, is probably the source of these English pag- 
eants of castles on the backs of elephants.^ As Sir Geoi:ge Forrest has reminded 
me, the castle in chess (the only one of our pieces which does not represent a living 
figure) is a survival of an earUer dephatU and casUe, a recognized force in Indian 



Lampncht's Alexander (ed. K. KJnzel, Halle a. S., 1884), lines 4327 f.: 

" Si brtlhten noanich elefent 

von den wil ih Q sagen, 

wilicbe sterke si haben 

si ne hAnt in ir gebeine 

nu merket waz ih meine, 

neiren nehein marc. 

si sint Azer mAze stark 

mnn mach id. si bHwen, 

willit ITS getrikwen, 

tuime unde berchfride 

vil stark sind in die lide . . . 

daz ist ein michil wunder." 
and lines 4571 f.: 

" iz treget wol &De zwlbel 

in stilte und in stunne 

berhfriden undc turme 

iind titer dar inne." 

Cf. the Latin passage {iind.,pp. 370!): "habebat enim quatuordecim milia quadrigas omnes 
falcatas exceptis equitibus et peditibus et quadrigentos elephantes in quorum dorsis turres 
lignee elevate et per unamquamque turrim triginta homines enstebant" 

Cf. also Wimt von Gravcnberg, Wigalois (ed. G. F. Benecke, Berlin, 1819), lines 10498 f.: 
" sehs belfande fflrte er; 
Die trilgen nach des heldes ger 
Wichus undc berchfrit." 
and lines 10983 f.: 

" Die helfande volgten mite 
Dem her in ir gelerten site 
Gegen den vienden uf den graben, 
Diu wichus waren dar uf erhaben." 

Cf. Heinrich von Neustadt, ApoUonius mm Tyrland (ed. S. Sii^fer, Berlin, 1906) lines 3866 f.: 

" Tausent grosse helSant . . . 

Di waren herleich geladen 

Si tnigen castell und gaden 

Und manigen reichen sawm schrein." 
and lines 17817 f.: 

" Di helfiant waren nit zu schnell 

Si trugen au£f in vier kastell: 

In yedem castell besundert 

Sassen frauwen bundert." 

' Burckhardt (1896 ed.), ii, p. 136 (Middlemore, ii, p. i8a), mentions a Burgundian festival 
of 1453 when " Olivier himself, to ^om we owe the descriptioo of the scene, appeared 
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annies. This piect is sUU j)rescr\'cd in Indian chessmen, and may be found in old 
European sets; the elephant seems to have disappeared from our boards because 
the carvers found it an unnecessary elaboration.' 

" Cutlers in the last century frequently used the Elephant and Castle as their 
sign, on account of its being the crest of the Cutlers' Company, who had adopted 
it in reference to the ivory used in the trade. Hence tlie stone bas-relief in Belle 
Sau^-age Yard, which was the sign of some now forgotten shopkeeper. . . . The 
bouses in the Yard are the property of the Cutlers' Company. The EUphant and 
Castle public-house, Newington Butts, was formerly a famous coaching inn.'" 



costumed 8S ' The Church,' in a tower on the back of on elephant, and sang a long elegy on 
the victory of the unbelievers." (Burckh&rdt refers to the Mfmoires of Olivier de la Marche). 
The Gcnnan text adds a gianl ; " Olivier sclbst kam ais ' Kirchc ' costumiert in dcm Thunne 
auf dem Riickcn eines Elephanten, den eiii Riesc fQhrte, und aang . . ." 

A pas&age from Ihc Duke of Newcastle's Country Captain (1649), Act v, Sc. 1 (p. So), is 
dted by Faiiholt, in the first volume of his scrapbooks, preserved id tbe library of the Society 
of Antiquaries: " Thou fight for a Ladyts honour, and disanne a Gentleman ? Thou fence 
before the I'aRcants & make roome for the porters, when like ElephanU they carr>- once a 
yeare Ihc Cyttic Cx-^tles." Thi.s »how$ that the elephant and cattle was, in the seventeenth 
century, a popular piece of pageantry. The same scrapbook cites a passage from a sermon by 
Bishop Hall, quoted in the Variorum Shakspere, in the notes io Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv, 
Sc. is: " 1 fear thai some of you arc like the Pageants of your great solemnities, wherein there 
is the show of a solid body, whetlier of a IJon or Elephant or Unioorne, but if they be curiously 
[ook'd into, there is nothing hut cloth and sticks and w)Te." 

Dr. Ing. Martin Hammilzsch, in BeilrSge :ur BauwiatHschaft, Heft 8 (Berlin, 1906), Der 
Mederne TktiOerbau (pp. so-^i, figs. 25-27),give6 illustrations of pageants in connection with a 
tournament at Bologna, lo March, 1618. One of the iiageants sliows an elephant with a castle 
on his back. (The illustrations arc from drawings by Giovanni Battista Coriolano (1589- 
1649). Bodl. MS. 164, fol. 336, shows a fourteenth-century illumination of an elephant aod 
castle (iHuBlrating Marco Polo's voyages), 

I have said that this pageant is an importation — direct or indirect — from the metrical 
romance. It 'a possible thitl the direct origin is connected witli the Cutlers' companies, whose 
arms often bore the elephant and castle. If this be a trade-pageant — which is mere surmise 
— its ultimate origin is undoubiedly to be found in tlie romance; I am inclined to believe that 
there is a mixture of both influences; it is hard to say whether the pageant, drawn from the 
romance, suggested — on account of its ttimtlarity to the crest — a trade-signification; or 
the crest — originating in the romance — gave birth to the pageant 

* " The elqihant, in the middle ages, was nearly alwa^-s represented with a castle on his 
back. For instance, in the Latin MS. Bcstiarium, Harl. 4751 [fol. 9), a tower is strapped to 
him, in which are seen five knights in chain-amiour, with swords, batllc-ajces, and crosa-bows 
. . . and in the description of the animal, it is said, ' In eorum dorsL^ Plerjsi et Indi ligneis 
turribus collocati tamquam de muro jaculis dimicant.' The rook, in Chinese chessboards, stU) 
represents an elepliant thus armed." J. I^rwood and John C, Hotlcn, Bist<fry of Signboards, 

P- ISS- 

* Larwood and Hotten, p. 156. The Elephant and Castle Inn, on the borderland of South- 

wark and Newington (which gave its name to the district) is illustrated in Kcndlc and Nor- 
man's Innj 0/ 0/^ Southvatk, from a drawing of 1786 (p. 380). Tlie building shown was 
destroyed in 1834. (The authors refer to illustrations of this inn in iht Minor, 11 April, 1840, 
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If the inn-sign has any connection with pageantry, it is not the only one which 
shows such influence; — the Green Man is probably closely related to the folk 
figure; perhaps also The George and Dragon. It may be to the inn-sign that Mr. 
Pecksniff referred, when be said, " I remember thinking once myself, in the days 
of my childhood, that pickled onions grew on trees, and that every elephant was 
bom with an impregnable castle on his back." ' 

We shall see that the pageantic " animal " was borrowed by the masque; there 
is no need to enlarge on this matter here. As an example, I may refer to the great 
show at Kenilworth in 1575; 'Queen Elizabeth'* was entertained , . . upon the 
water, [when] appeared a person in the character of Arion, riding upon a dolphin 
twenty-four feet in length; and he sung an admirable song accompanied with 
music performed by six muacians concealed in the bcUy of the fish. Her majesty, 
it appears, was much pleased with tliis exhibition." ' Says Strutt,* " The English 
arc particularized for their partiality to strange sights; uncommon beasts, birds 
or fishes, are sure to attract their notice, and especially such of them as are of the 

and in the/0iu. Land. News, SNovember, 1879, from a drawing by Richardston). Tlie ground 
on which it stood vas, in 165S, a piece of waste, and was granted for building purposes; the 
parish wardens' accounti show that in 1&73 the original rents were as low asfs a year; in 
1797 they wercXigo. {Ibid., p. 379. "About this time it was probably first named the 
Elephant and Castle; at all events on the expiration of the lease in 1818 . . . ' the house 
called the Elephant and Castle, useda&a public house, (ell to Jane Fisher for a term of 31 yean, 
at an annual rent of £405 . . . the whole estate reaUsing£623 a year.' " {Cited from J?«^ofb 
Concerning Charitits, xvi, by Rendle, pp. 379, 380.]) 

Brewer, in the DUlumary 0/ Phrase and Fable, p. 41a, says that the sign b " said to derive 
its nanac from the skeleton of an elephant dug up near Battle Bridge in 1714. A 6int-hcadcd 
spear lay by the remains, whence it is conjectured that the creature was killed by the British in 
a fight with the Romans." Rendle (p. 378, n.) echoes Larwood in suggesting that the sign 
probably is due to tlie Cutlers' crest. Wheatley and Cunningham, London Past, and Present, 
ii, p. 9, cite Rendle. The inn-sign was not uncommon in England — it Is even now se«n 
often — and this suggests an early origin, perhaps from ntetrical romances and pageantry, in 
some cases via the Cutlers. 

A dcvcr suggestion has been made that the inn-sign is a corruption of Inftmla of Castile. 
This b not impossible, but b, I think, unlikely; the " picture-signboard " makes the meta- 
morphosis improbable. 

The Sheffield Cutlers have an elephant-head as crest; and it should be remarked that the 
dly arms of Covrntr}' arc an elephant and ca.itle; it is due to this fact that the 1S61 Lady 
Godi^'a procession included tills pageant. " It happened that Wonibwell's Show was at the 
fair, so the elephant was borrowed and a pasteboard castle put upon bis back." {AfonuHg Star, 
3$ June, i86a, p. 6, ool. 6.) 

' Martin Ckuttlewit, chapter vi. C(. ibid., chapter xxxi: " Tom would have helped him 
with the box; but he made no more of it, though it was a heavy one, than an elephant would 
have made of a castle, just swinging it on his back, and bowling downstairs as if . . . he could 
carry a box infinitely l>etter than he could go alone." 

* See below, p. 309. 

' Strutt, Sports, pp. xxxii f., referring to Laneham's account, in Nkfaols, Frog. Q. E. 

* SporU, 5 xxviii. 
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monstrous kind." This accounts for the survival of folk-animals — even of those 
which are not connected wilfi history or legend ' (assoraanyareon the Continent) 
or given an allegorical or trade signification by the Guilds. 



§ 7. THE " JACK-IN-THE-GREEN " AND " WHIFFLER " 

A popular figure in the May Day celebrations of England, and one seen in 
pageants today, is the " Jack-in-the-Green." Its origin may, perhaps, be similar 
to that of the " uild-man " whom we shall discuss in the next section of this 
chapter; he may go back to ivy-wreathed Summer in the pre-Christian Spring 
festival. A " Jack-in-the-Green " heads the May Day processions of sweeps at 
Oxford,* at Cheltenham;' and sweeps at Cambridge " evidently used to have a 
similar festiral, as the children still go around with a doll, hung in the midst of a 
hoop wreathed with flowers, singing the ditty — 

' The fi»t o( May is garland day 

And chimney-sweepers dandng day.' " * 

At BamptOD ' and at Witney ' they still have a Jack-in-the-Green, accom- 
panied by \'arious attendants. A " Jack o' the Green " was one of the characters 
in the Chester pageant of 1908; he also appeared in the Lidifield Bower of 1913, 
and I saw one at Knutsford on May Day, 1914. " Tliis piece of pageantry," 
says Strutt, in an excellent description, '' consists of a hollow frame of wood, or 
wickerwork, made in the form of a sugar-loaf, but open at the bottom, and 
sufficiently large to receive a man. The frame is covered with green leav-es and 
bunches of flowers interwoven with each other, so that the man within may be 
completely concealed, who dances with his companions, and the populace are 
mightily pleased with the oddity of the moving pyramid." ' This kind of thing 
combines features of the " giant " with those of the " wild-man," perhaps 
drawing from both. 

' Snap — which is illu.ttraled in Ewing — may, perhaps, be considered in ihi.'* group, as he 
accompanied St. George, the patron saint of Norwich. But such animals as the Taiasquc are 
not common in England. At Salisbury, Hob-Nob is preserved, together with the giant, in the 
Museum. Writes Mr. Frank Stevens in a letter to me: " The Hob-Nob suffers [from rough 
usage), and last tune (1911) he tore open a boy's hand with his leeth, and a doctor had to be 
called in to slitch up the wound. Two noted Hob-Nob bearers in the city were ' Fiddler' Gibbs 
and ' Boosey ' Hibberd. The names indicate the class of man." A postcard illustrating the 
Salisbury giant and Hob-Nob, b in the Hanard Library: sec also the Salisbury Ft^fival Book 
(opp. p. S9-) 

* Ditchlield, p. 97. * P. 99. 

» P. 98. • P. roo. 

* Pp. 9»-99. 

' Sports, p. 367 and note i. In the "Jack" which I saw at Knutsford, there was a window 
made in the frame, so that the man could see where he was going, and tlie people could see 
his face. He waddled down the street from curb to curb, rather than danced; and he amused 
the people greatly with his antics. 
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The " Whifpler " 

The vihiffier, whom we have ahtady mentioned ' deserves a few words; he 
seems to have been a figure used sometimes to clear the way for the procession, 
and sometimes as a henchman, or attendant. " As there was always a multitude 
of people to see the Procession, it was necessary to have several Persons to keep 
them from coming too near, or break the Procession. For this purpose there were 
six Whifflers, somewhat like the Roman Gladiators, who were neatly dressed, 
and had the art of brandishing their very sharp Swords in the greatest Crowds 
with such dexterity as to do harm to none; and of a sudden they would dart 
them up many yards into the air, and never failed catching them by their Hilts. 

" To this purpose also a man or two in painted canvass Coats and ridiculous 
red and yellow Cloth Caps, adorned with Cats' Tails and small Bells, went up and 
down to clear the way, whose weapons were only small wands. These were called 
or known by the name of Dick-Fools: even these had their admirers, but it was 
amongst the Children and the Mobility." ' 

Whiflaers appeared in a London muster on 8 May, 1539: " they that numbered 
them can rqwrt what pains the wj-ffelers took to keep the soldiers in array . . ." ' 
In the Duke of Newcastle's comedy, The Country Captain* we read: " Hee that 
expects my favor . . . mustbeenoneof myl^rd Ma>'or5whiffelers; he must be 
valiant in Armes." ITiese two passages show the change which had come over the 
word in little more than a ccnturj'.* Whifflers were common enough in the Lord 
Mayor's Shows; I need only make a few references here. In 1566 there were 
twenty-eight "wifelers";* and in 1575 the procession included " certayne 
wyfflers in veU-et cotes and chaynes, with white staves." ' To jump to 1913, in 
the Lord Mayor's Show ptthat year rode " groups of young citizens in green and 
white accompanied by ' wj-fflcrs ' (which interpreted meant ' ushers ')." * 

■ Cf.above,p.a6,R.3,wheTefourwhifflcrsescortedSiupatNonvich; p. 38 for the amount 
paid to the whifflers in 1698 ar th« same town; — in 1719 there were five (see p. 38, n. 3). 
Wbi6iers' costumes are preserved in the Ctstlc Mu^um at Norwich (p. a8 and n. 6). In 1570- 
71 there were two " w>'fflcrs " who attended the Crcaaet-bearera at London (see above, p. 38, 
D. s). See the correspondence on the Whiffler in the Gtntitman's Magatine, cspcciaily the 
illustrated article in the issue of February, 1853, pp. 151 f. On p. 153 this figure is identiAed 
with the " wild-man." 

■ FromMackcrcU'sMS. ffuA>rytf^,V«ni'KJIr,printcdin Ewing,p. 31. The whiffler and the 
Dick Fool are illustrated in Ewing's volume; the drawings are preserved in a case in the Casllc 
Musciim ut Norwich. 

■ LeUers and Papers of Bemy K///,xvi,entiy 940 (pt. i, p. 440). * Actiii, Sc. i (p. 49). 

* TTic word is derived from ttik^ [frcq. of icAi^, pcrh. confused with D. weifdeit, to 
waver) + or {Cenlury DkL). It meaos, primarily, a piper or whistler; (3)iihcr«JdorUKlKT — a 
person who leads or prepares the way, because pipers usually led the proccsstoo. {IbU.) 
Webster f[ives the word only in the sease of " one who whiffles or frequently changes his opinion 
oc course ... an idle talker, ... a txiRcr." 

* See below, chapter vL Cf. Fairholt, Lord Mayor's Pageants, pt. i, p. 14, n. 4, for remarks 
on this figure. 

' See below, chapter vi. ' London Daily Ch-onklt for 11 November, 1913. 
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§8. THE " WILD-JLAJ^' " IN PAGEANT, MASQUE, 
AND ROMANCE 

Another important character in the pageant is the " wild-roan " or " green 
man " ; his duty was to clear the street for the procession '* that the kyng and his 
tra)-nc might pass uith ease." ' The question of the origin of this figure is not 
an easy one to settle; but I am inclined to think his wildness n-as assumed after 
he came into pageantry. Strutt refers to a stage direction in the Hislorie oj 
Promos and Cassandra? which " requires the entry of * two men apparelled lyke 
greene men at the mayor's feast with ciubbs of fireworks ' "; apparently thdr 
method of clearing the way was to turn the fireworks into the crowd. 

The wild-men were dressed up to excite the interest which is provoked by a 
combination of terror and amusement. The figures were not liandsomc; and to 
the merriment which their grotesque appearance must have caused, was probably 
added a kind of fear, due to childhocxl memories of brandished torches.* 

From earliest times, cressets have been a part of the Midsummer Watch; * and 
when it became necessary to clear the way for the procession, a couple of men with 
torches were sent ahead. As ingenuity brought forth fireworks, these were 
substituted for the more subdued torches. 

It will be recalled that, in tlie " fight between winter and summer " * he who 
symbolized summer was dressed in leaves and flowers. The mock execution of the 
tree-spirit, jwrsonified in the leaf-and-flower-dressed boy of Bavarian folk-festival, 
as well as that of the " wild man " in Saxony and Bohemia, has been noted;' 



' StiuLL, Sports, p. XXV. For illustrations of this figure see Strutt, op. at., plate xxxii, opp. 
p. 291; Unwin, p. 375; NichoU, p. 323 — this lut taken from John Bate, Tke Mysteries ef 
Jfature and Art (3d ed.), London, 1635- The woodcut facing p. 13 of Dupuys's contemporary 
account of Charles V's entry into Bnige« (iS April, 1515) shows a wild-man or forester. 

* By George Whetstone; printed 1578. 

* The 1533 king of the Moors carried wild lire (see above, p. 40) and may, perhaps, have 
taken the place of the wild-man on this occasion. 

* See above, pp. 37 f.; Sharp, p. 184 and plate 9. 

' See above, pp. 4 f. These fights may go back to older sacrifices, which degenerated into 
mock-sacrificc* and so to mumming. Whether or not this be so, the iv>--clad figure appears to 
have existed in folk-custom for a long time. The question of its origin cannot be settled here. 

A bronze head of Silenus was found at Colchester in 1845 (ArcJiaologia, xxxi, pp. 443 f.) and 
among the antiquities found at Caistcr, near Norwich, was a figure of Bacchus (described and 
Illustrated in Norf. Arch, v (1859), p. zoo). It may " have been one of a scries of ornaments 
occupying the front or side of a box or casket," sa>'s Mr. Filch (toe. cit.). I mention these 
merely as signs that Bacchus and Silenus were known in very early England; and there is a 
possibility that the figure of the wild-man or green-man may be descended from early Bacchic 
rites. Meneatner, p. 16, describes Bacchantes following a car, swne dressed in leaves, in a 
triumph of Ptolemy at Alexandria. I have already mentioned 3 Afofco&Mi, vi, 7 (see above, 
p. 5) and the possibility that Bacchic rites influenced the costume of lea%-e3 and flowers. 

* See above, p. 51, a. 3. 
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the mock-execution and revi\-al remind us of the St. George plays, and the other 
sword- and morris-dances which developed " grotesques." It will be recalled 
that the Fool was an important character in these dances.' 

At Nonvich the riding of the George was established in 140S; here the saint 
had his club-bearer and henchmen, and as the fight with the dragon seems to have 
taken place in a wood outside the city, the metamorphosis of the club-bearer to 
a wild-man with a club, is not difficult.' 

The term " wodcman," often applied to these characters, seems to point to 
" wood roan "; but it may have been confused with the old word for mad, and 
have caused these characters to color their behaviour accortUngly. They must 
have borne a certain resemblance to insane people, as they brandished their 
flaming fireworks at the crowd.' 

When the torch-bearers who cleared the way for the Midsummer Show began 
to partake of the growing pageantic aspect of this celebration, they were changed, 
in various ways, from mere marching men into " fancy-dress " characters. At 
times they appear to be made into Moors; at other times into wild-men.* In the 
popular processions this 6gure remains nameless; in the masque — where he is 
more of a forester than an antic — he sometimes is called Sylvanus.' This may 



' An interesting connection between St. George and wild-men fa found at Chester in 1610. 
I shall treat this in detail Later; here it U enough to point out that tlie St. George procession 
was beaded by two men " in gicen cvics liv>-] . , . with black heare and black beards, very 
owgly to behould, and garlands upon their head.1, witli great clubbs in their hands, with firr 
works to scatter abroad, to maintain way for the rest of the sbowc." (Har). MS. 2150, foL 356 
(pencilled numbering, 186], printed byOnnerod, i,p.38i,n. Cf. alsoChannbers, i, p. 314, n. 2. 
This show is indexed in Hart. MS. 2150, fol. 3 b, as " Mr. Amoiy's new shew invented by 
him.") 

Beatty, p. 2(>i, notes, " The constant use of leaves or green branches has an important 
bearing on the dress of the actoni in some of the St. George plays; " and (ibid., p. 176) " The 
costumes of ihc players frequently consfat of masks and armor like leaves." While llus per- 
formance at Chester is not a St. George " play," it shows a connection — probably a cookious 
one — between the St. George material and the " wild-man," 

* It is impossible to prove tliat this figure was infiueoccd by any of the characters In the 
loUc-dances; I am only suggesting the possibility of the wild-man's coming into pageantry 
with St. George, or his prototype. It is not likely that St. George rectivod the wild-man from 
another procession. 

* There may also have been an clement of the Fool of the folk-dance. Says Walker, In 
Tram. Royal Irish Academy (1788), ii, p, 78, n. i: "Our [i. e.,the IrishJ mununers are always 
accompanied by a Itu0oon, whose dress and antic manners answer the description o( the Vice 
of the old English comedies, the precursor of the modern Punch. This character likewise 
appears in the pageant [1. e., tnas<jtte f] with which the Irish rustics celebrate the first of May." 
We may compare the dnii of the mid-wxteenth-centurj' Lord Mayor's Shows of London — 
(sec below, chapter vi); he appears with the wild-man, and may l>e — presumably is — 
borrowed from the miracle play. There were " wodmcn " at Aberdeen (cf. above, p. 33.) 

* There 'a merely a suggested resemblance, b-ised on the " wild-fire." 

' Cf. the Hombrc Salvagio of Kenilworth in 1575, andSylvanusat Bisham in 1592 {below, 
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be due to the softening of a Jigurc borrowed by the court from folk celebrations, 
or he may have come to the court independently from literature. I am inclined 
to think the former explanation the correct one. 

In 1348, " xij capita de wodewose " appear in the Auounts of the Expenses 0/ 
the Great Wardrobe of King Eduwd III,^ among the items relating to the Christ- 
mas mumming at Ottford. These seem to have been rather fauns or satyrs 
than the pageantic wild-man who has an element of the miracle-play devil in his 
make-up.^ 

The relation between wild-men, green-men, foresters, Robin Hood, the Moors 
and the devil is very diihcult to clear up. A great many cross-influences must 
exist; and it seems ob\-ious tliat all these figures are connected, "niere may, 
however, be little direct connection — except as the figure in Court mumming 
may ha\'e drawn on hterature — between these and the " giant herdsmen " of 
Ywain an<i Aucassin? 



diapler iv). C(. abo the " wiltl-mcn " who appeared in the 1511 " joust:; of honor " held by 
Henry VIII (see beiow, pp. 1 15 f.) 

The name more commonly applied to the figure in the masque is wodcwou (also spelt 
wod'Uiooi, woodwys, wodieos, etc.) Cf. The Century Didutnary, s. e. woodwose (the word is cor- 
rupted »>metimc:i lowoodhouse). It comes from AS. v-ttdewaia, a man of ihewoodt, a/outi or 
sciyr, <wiidu, wood, and *wasa, prob. a being Kwesan, dial, wosan, to be. The word means " a 
wild man of the woods, a satyr or faun. Representations of woodwoses often appear in heraldry 
as supporters"; The Century Dictumary gives some citations of the word from metrical 
romances. 

The heraldic wodewose is probably that referred to in the accounts in Arckaohpa, xxxi 
(temp, £dw. Ill, 1347). On p. 41: "Et ad fac iij hnes p Rege quoz duo de velutto alb 
opalca gartcriisde blu Scdia&prcz p totam campedine cQ wodewoses . . ."; (cf. p. 121: "For 
making three Ha^n^1s<s for the King, two of which were of white v-elvet, worked with Mwe 
Carters, and diapered throughout with ' wodcwoecs ' . . . ."). 

In 1393 Cliarles VI of France, dre3.4ed in Qsa as a " wild-man " was nearly burned to death 
at a court masquerade. Torches dropped on the inflammable material tJie dancers wore, and 
all but the king died. Froissart's vivid account of this incident may be found in Johnes's 
(1805) edition, iv, pp. 373 f.; a beautiful colored illumination in Harl. MS. 43S0, fol. i, is repro- 
duced in Johnes's Frfussart, iv, p. 374. This dance was the precursor of the masque (cf. Cham- 
bers, i, p. 393: on early court mummings and dtsguisings, see Reyher, pp. 3 f.). We slull return 
to this subject in the next chapter. 

X may add that the form woodwardes (cited in Clode, EoHy Hiit. Metch. Tailors, ii, p. 263, 
from the records of the Merchant-Taylors, 1556) suggests the ori^ of the family name 
Woodward. 

' See Archaologut, xxxi, pp. 43 and 133. Cf. Chambers, i, p. 391, n. 3. 

* As early as 1553, wild-men or " wodyn " appeared in the London Lord Mayor's Show, 
" with . . . grell dul>cs all in grene, and with skwybes homing." (See below, chapter vi.) 
In this show, as in those of following years, we find devil and wild-man side by side. These 
fibres are akin to the Norwich " Dick-Fool " (see above, p. aS); there are " green-men " in 
the Lord Mayor's Shows of 16S6 and 1687. At Ripon, in t8S6, the millenary procession in- 
dttded " wild-men " (see l>eluw, chapter vii); but these were probably meant to represent the 
primiU\x inhabitant of Britain. 

* The "savage" of the romance appears m />m Qhm0(« (cf. chapter Ixxjv — on pp. 583 f. 
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In 1309, Edward II being king, there was a great tournament at Stepney,' 
" dc quo dominus Egedius Aigentein diccbatur rex de Vertbois; et ipse, cum suis 
complidbus> fuit contra omnes venientes." * Just what rex de Vertbois means, I do 
not know^ it suggests masquerading, and recalls the " Green Knight " of the 
romances. I think wc may a:isumc that tliere was some kind of " dressing up " 
here: vertbois means more than green accoutrements. E\'en U the costume were 
in the smallest way symbolical of the greenwood, it is significant; perhaps a 
forest-tree was figured on the knight's shield; perhaps in place of a plume he 
wore a green bough.' Unfortunately wc have no clue as to the reason for the 
name; but the name we have, and it seems possible to find the reason for it in the 
knight's costume. How far the symbolism was carried out, is unimportant. 

Chivalric and folk elements seem to be linked in the festivals at Lille of the 
Roi de r£pinette.* The wild-man here is not so much pageaatic as chivalric — 



of the translittion published by T. Xdson and Sons [jQoaD; when the Knight of th« Lions a 
engaged in the Adventure of the Afflicted Duenna, " lo, on a sudden, four iiavages entered the 
garden, all clad in green uy, and bearing on their shoulders a Urge wooden horse! " Such s 
comprehensive satire on knight-errantry could not omit mention of an important element of 
the ronmnce. 

' ^vcAwtatei Loud. {C/^on. Edtv. I and II),i,p. i$j,uidAim<des Paiiimi{ibid.),i,p. 267. 
(Rolls Series.) 

' Ann. Lond., he. cit. This passage afqiears b the AmtaUs PauUni as " . . . Egtdto de 
Argentein, qui diccbatur rex de viridi bosco . . ." 

* I may mention the array of squires and Nirgins dressed in green at the tournament wbcic 
Clarioduit defeated Sir Brown, Amador, Palexis and others — though this seems to have no 
allegorical significance. (See the romance Clariodus, Book ii.) There were many "green 
knighti," of whom the most famous b probably Gawain's friend. 

In history one example will suffice: Earl Richard of Warwick sent challenges to the Court 
of the French king in 1416 under the name of the Green Knight and the Chevalier Vert. The 
historical account of these combats is given (with illustrations) by Strutt; the Earl defeats a 
red knight, a white knight, and one whose color is not given. See also G. L. Kittredge, Wko 
was Sir Thomas Malory i in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literaiwe. 

* That of 37 May, 1438, is described from MSS. of Valenciennes and Cambrai by Rosny, 
L'Epereitr d'Or (1839), pp. 39 f. On that date " les Valenccnots Srcnt a Lille leur cntrfJc triom- 
phale de la mani^ suivante: Us furent accoustrez en homroes sauvages portant leurs cscus 
et gros bastons; leurs chcvaux furent tous d^uisez de peaux dc bcstes ^trangires, ce qui fut 
fort Strange i veoyr. . . . 

" Entre les dils jousteurs dc chcval il y av<Mt plusicurs hommcs vestus en sauvaiges qui 
maichoient 3> pied, portant de:ii tours forts estranges. D y avoit une ville sur un charriot, avec 
sept tours et crcsteaux et unc damoiscUe a chascune tour, portant leurs armcs et banieroUcs; 
et sur I'esparguette |i. e., la place sup^rieure du charriot, la partie la plus ^levfc) cstoit Jchan 
Gr^bert, fille de Jehan, porlant la banniire dc Valenchiennts- . . . 

" Lc Roy dc I'Espiactte sortit dc la ville dc Lille ^ moult grande compoignie i cheval et k 
pied; et estoit le dit Roy vestu de peaux et de plumes de cygnes, son cheval haraschj de 
miroirsct dc plumes dcpaon; el scs pages ct Iaquaisaussyacooustr£$ deplumes de paon; et 
alUrcnt airuti au-devant des jousteurs de Valenchiennes . , ." Of. plate v (from the MS. of 
Valenciennes) in Rosny. 
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he suggests the forester rather than the buffoon, the knight rather than the 
whiffler. 

When Henry VI entered Paris in 143 1 there was "au poncelet Saint-Denis 
ung eschaffault sur lequel estoit comme une manifre de bois, oil estoienC trois 
hommes sauvagcs et une femme, qxii ne cessment de combatre 1' un centre 
Taultre, tant que ie roy et Ics seigneurs furent." ' Vrlien Charles V entered Bruges 
in 1515, a pageant connected the wild-man with history; here he was clearly a 
" forester " of noble origin.* 

It will not be necessary to gather together many more instances of the wild- 
man in masque and pageant. The reader n-ill find mention of them in the con- 
sideration of the royal-entr>', the early masque and the Lord Mayor's Show. 
That the character was well known to the audiences which attended the sixtccnth- 
ccnturj' drama may be seen by sucli passages as the dumb sliow prefacing the first 
act of Gorhoduc,* where six wild-men clothed in leaves, act out a symbolical 
incident ; * and the character of Bremo in Mucedorus^ Grotesque as he may have 
been, he is not comic; he may be due to the Uterarj' woodsman, and may even 
have a dash of the " giant herdsman." If not influenced by pageantry, these 



' Monstrekt, Ckronique (ed. Doufit-d'Arcq, 1857-6)), v, p. y, cf. Delpit, Cod. gin. doc 
froHi. en An^eterre (i&4j),p. 242: ". . . hommes et femmcs sauvagcs jouans dcs cscus ties 
gentllment . . ." and the Journal d'tin Bowgeois de Paris («d. .\. Tuetey, 1881), p. 175. 
Harl. MS. 540, foU. 41 i. gives a full account of this entiy; it mentions " thre woodwases 
plainge vpon the top of llie conduite, snd other woodwaies benetlie." These suggest the 
" drolls " of the seventeenth-century Lord Mayor's Show, and may forecast the acrobats of 
1547 and 1553. (See diaplcr iii.) 

* At the rue du Poyure, " fut ung gorgias csdtarfault siir lequd estoit vnc forest moult 
proprement asaix qui souuioit i deulx liayons dont le premier ouurit vne homroe sauua^ et 
au dehons du quel furent cscript deux vers en latin dont la substance est telle: 

' De Lideric foreslier de grante age 
GanjTDcdes cual Itruges pour parlagc' 

" Et au dedans fut ^ plain figure par personnages tre^umplueusement aounKz pour 
demonstrcr la sourct: et commencement dc la vilic dc Bruges, comment Liederic premier 
foresticr en son viuant diui$a son pays de Flandres entre »e» enfans et fit partaige 3i son 6iz 
Ganymcdcs dc la villc dc Bruges. . . . 

"Lautre hayon ouurit vne femme sauuaige au dehors duquel estoit cscript en latin: 
Josuc vlel et ia sur cage dcpartit la icrre co nouvcllc possession dcs ligucurs Disrael: et 
audcdant fut represent^ pour similitude et conformity de la premiere fi^re comment Josue 
deportit la lerre dc promission au.t cnfans dHtsracI, car & chascunc ou la pluf part des hlstoires 
hisant monstrc dcs advcnucs en la xille dc Bruges fut enioinct ung semblablc mistcrc du vie! 
testament . . ." Dupu>-s, Entrie de Charles Quint tn Bruges (1850), p. 13. With this con- 
temporary account are woodcuts illustrating various pageants produced on this occasion; one 
of a wild-man or foiester faces p. 13. 

• See Manly, ii, p. 115. 

* TheM; men suggest the early Britons. 

• Sc<:IIazlitt'sDodslcy'sOW£iijte*i'toyj(London,i874),vii,pp.a2if. This reference was 
suggested by Professor Kittredge. 
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figures may have induenced pageantry, and may have helped to determine the 
character of those who went ahead to clear the way for folk and civic processions.' 
An interesting combination of forester and " wood-man " occurs in the 1663 
Lord Mayor's Show «Titten by Tatham.' Faunus sat in an arbor, " the upper 
part of his body habited like a Forrester in Green; his nether part like a Wood- 
man in Russet. . . . His attendants are three 5o/yr«, habited accordingly, who 
are in continual Motion, playing on several rude Instruments, singing and 
dancing ...'*• These suggest the " drolls " which were common enough in the 
seventeenth century shows. In 1553 there were two "wodyn " in the Lord 
Maj-or's Show — these are defmed by J. G. Nichols * as " wood-men or savage 
men of the wood." I doubt if there is any connection between these figures and 
the name Odin; in his account of the Show of 1554, Machyn spells the word 
wodys. They were armed with clubs, and diressed " all in grene." ' 



89. CH.\R.\CTERS IN THE PAGEANT: BIBLICAL — HISTORICAL 
—ROMANTIC— ALLEGORICAL— MYTHOLOGICAL— SYMBOLIC 



^ 



BiBUCAL AND LEGENDARY 



When, in a procession, a person (or an image) represents some famous char- 
acter, an element of pageantry enters in. The saints' images of religious festivals 
only continued an earlier, pre-Christian, practice. As soon as pagan gods had 
become identified with folk-images, pageantry entered the reli^ous procession. 

In time, Uving representatives of the legendary figures replaced their proto- 
t>'pes, and with them Biblical characters came from the miracle-play. We shall 
see that often, esj>cciaUy in provincial towns, the characters of the miracle-plays. 



. ' The " green-man " ^vt his name to a puhlk-housc dgn, still common in England (see 
J. G. Nichob in tbc text which accompanies Shaw's plates of Munday's 1616 Show.) When 
George TV started on his trip to Edinburgh in 1S33, " At the Green Man, in the Kent road, the 
broad pennant n'as hoUtcd and suspended across the road, on which was inscribed ' God save 
the King.' " {Historkai Account oj bis Majesty's Visit la Scotland, p. 76.) 

Among the other tnn-signs which seem to have their origm in pageantry we have mentioned 
T!ie George atul Dragon and The FJfphant and Castle. \'arious inn-signs were personified in the 
" £ntr£c Magniiiquc dc Bacchus avcc Madame Dimancbc Grasse, sa fenune, fatctc en La Viltc 
de Lyon, le 14 februrier 1617." (Described in a book with the above title, now in the Fairholt 
IcoQection in the library of the Society of Antiquaries,) Here we find Us Trots Roys, Irs Uois 
Mores, Us ^latrefih Aymon, VArbrt Sec and le Sauvagr. Tliis seems to have been a camival 
aather than a serious pageant, for Le Moni dt Pamasst was represented by " neuf Lavandiires 
Bu lieu des neuf Muses," and they spoke in patois. Undoubtedly the pnsenoe of the tataage 
is due to his having been an inn-sign; and this in turn is, perhaps, a development of the 
pogeantic figure. 

• See below, chapter vi. • I quote from Tatham's descriptive pamphlet, p. 6. 

• In his edition of Machyn 's Diary. (See below chapter vi.) 

• I have referred to the wild-man and devil of the early Lord Maj-or's Showj above (p. 74, 
0. 2.). 
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standing on the pageant-cars used by the crafts, welcomed the visiting sovereigns. 
Music was furnished by choirs representing angels; the clcrg>' themselves took 
part in the welcome of the king, and choruses of patriarchs sang extracLs from the 
mass. In 1522 one of the city giants of London was appropriately called Samson; 
and St. George lasted at Norwich until the eighteenth century. 

It was natural that the guilds should keep up a suggestion of the religious 
element by representing their patrons. From the pageantic welcome of 1 298, in 
which St. Magnus rode with the Fishmongers, xmtil the Lord Mayor's Show passed 
into pantomime in 1 702, we shall see many patron saints. In the closing >xars of 
the seventeenth century, we find the Virgin and St. Dunstan; in 1553 and 1554 
we find St. John the Baptist. God and the doctors appear in the Chester Mid- 
summer Show of the sixteenth centur>'; in 1534 the Ironmongers of London 
exhibited St. Elizabeth; and in 1802 Adam and Eve marched at Preston. 

It is useless here to multiply instances of the Biblical and legendar>' material 
which permeates the pageant. Closely allied to it is the historical material. 
Indeed, in the Middle .\ges, the Bible was regarded as history; and who shall say 
Abraham has not as much right to be so considered as Brute ? 



Historical 

In i486 Ebrauk welcomed Henry VII to York; he i.s the founder of the dly, 
according to Geoffrey of Momnouth.' In the same year, when the king went to 

' Id the second book ot Geoffrey's Hist. Reg. Brit., we learn that Ebraucus, founder of York, 
is the great -grundson of Locrme, Brute's son, who married Gwendolen, daughlci of Corincus; 
and that he Inxd when Saul was king. Ebrauk 's grandson, Leil, founded Carlisle; and Leil's 
SOD, Hudibnis, founded Canterbury, Winchester and Shaftsbur)'. Hudibros was the father of 
Bladud, who founded Bath; and Bladud':^ son, Lear, founded Leicester. 

Perhaps Eviawc, the father of Peredur, who held — we are told In the Mabinogion — the 
" earkloin of the NortJi," is the same figure. Rev. Professor Saycc, in an article entitled The 
Legend oj King Bladud (In V Cytnmrodor, x, pp. J07 I.), to which Professor E. D. Snyder baa 
called my attention, notes that of all the twenty sons of Ebrauk named by Geoffrey, there is 
none whose name suggests Pcrcdur; and that Evrawc had only seven sons (p. 319, a. 9). 
Ebrauk's son Bladud must not be confiLsed with the founder of Bath. 

It is interesting to observe that Lud, son of Hely and brother of Cassibelaunus, docs not 
figure in the London pageants. He it was, who, in the time of Casar.rebuilt the walls of Troy- 
novant; and liaving repaired and beautified the dty, he gave it his name. Caerlvd was later, 
according to the mythical history, corrupted to London; Ludgate preserves the memory of this 
king to the pre:sent day. He wa« the grandfather of Cymbeline, and is mentioned in the fourth 
book of Geoffrey's history. 

The Chronka of Thomas Sprotl repeats much of this history: cf. p. 85 for reference to 
" Ebrancus [son of Mcnpricius] qui aniificavit Eboracum." He mentions " Kayn, qui fundavit 
Kayrlll. Post hunc Rudhudibras, qui condidil Cantuariam & Wyntoniam. Deinde Bradul 
(sic) filius ejus, qui fecit Batoniam. Post cum filius ejus Leyr qui fecit Leycestriam." Sprott 
records " Casobilanus " as the son, not the brother, of Lud (p. 87). Drake, Eboracum, p. 3, b 
one of the many who have rehearsed the legendary history of Geoffrey; but he does not bold 
himself responsible for its autlientJcity. 
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Bristol, King Bremmius spoke.' Gurgimt, the fabled king who built the castle of 
Norwich and founded the city, welcomed Queen Elizabeth to the place in 1578.' 

Real histor>' — though the other was not felt to be unreal — appeared in 
pageantry in 1460, when Wiliiam the Conqueror greeted Edward IV at Bristol; 
in 1511 we find Bruce, " the giant emperor," at Aberdeen. After that date, the 
historical character is common; in 1522, for instance, we find Henr^' VIII and 
Charles V themselves represented in a pageant to welcome these two sovereigns. 
Charlemagne, Roland, and Oliver were also impersonated. In 1554 William the 
Contjueror appeared in the London Ironmongers' Midsummer Show.' 

The Seven Liberal Arts were, in 1432, illustrated by appropriate historical 
figures. Cicero represented Rhetoric; Aristotle, Logic, and Euclid, Geometry. 
The Nine Worthies appeared not infrequently — as at Coventry in 1456 and 
1498.* Some of these last arc historical, some Biblical, and some romantic. 



Romantic 

Much of the material that I have considered historical might as well have been 
recorded under this heading. The mythical rulers of England, the giants Corineus 
and Gogmagog, Roland and Oliver are really as romantic as they arc historical. 
King Arthur, who appeared at Coventry in 1498 — to honor Prince Arthur ' — 
may be a chivalric development of the " armed-man " similar to the religious 
development of this figure into St. George. 

The Emperor and Empress of the Dublin St George procession,' suggest the 
romances; although — not being named — it is hard to be sure. The champion- 
giant of 1432 shows a union of the folk-figure and the romantic element, though 
he is not named. Among the characters who welcomed Edward VI on his way to 
his coronation in 1547 were Valentine and Orson.' 

Bladud appeared as a diaracter in the Bath ptageant of 1909. Corineus and Gogmagog — 
whom we have already miMiUoned — belong to this fiction, which used to l}e regarded as 
history. 

' He was also a " mythical founder." Bran or Biyn {Lot. Brennus), son of Dyfnwal, was 
one of the founders erf Bristol. [Cf. J. F. NicboUs and J. Taylor, Bristol Past and Present.] 
Bremmius h a scribal or printer's error for Brennus, obviously. A Brennius is mentioned in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's third book. He was the son of Dunwallo iind the grandson of 
Ckitco, King of Cornwall; but Geoffrey does not mention the fact that he founded Bristol; 
he says (Bk. iii, ch. i) that in the partition of the kingdom iiftcr Dunwallo's death, Brennius 
should hold Northumbria from the Humber as far a-i Caithness. 

* On these " royal-entries," sec chapters iii and iv, infnu 

* See above, p. 41 and n, r. 

* They sppeare<l at P&ris in 1431: se« below, chapter iti. 

' See below, chapter iii. He was evidendy not considered one of the Nine Worthies on this 
occasion. 

* Cf. abo\-c,p. 31. The King and Queen of Dele, and their attendants, all " entirely dad m 
Uack apparel " may also be romantic. 

* Possibly Orson is a development of the " wild-man," or forester; Browning, in The Plight 
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Perhaps the nine worthies — who appeared at Paris in 1431, and often in 
England thereafter — may be considered romantic rather than historic. They 
probably came to [xigcantiy from romantic literature; wc may note that m 1553 
they included Henr>' Vlll and Edward VI — out of compliment to Mary, 



Allegoricai, 

Allegory' was common in mediaeval poetrj'. As early as B.C. 20, the Scriptures 
were explained allegorically when (J reeks and Jews met in Alexandria, and applied 
the principles of Plato's philosophy to Hebrew theology. Sarah (Devotion) bore 
Isaac (Virtue); Hagar (Learning) bore Ishmacl (the Sophist). " If learning will 
not serve Virtue, what says the Scripture ? ' Cast forth the handmaiden and her 
son. 



I It 1 



This is not the place to sketch the history of aUegor>'. We shall sec, in later 
chapters, that Lydgate played a considerable part in both pageant and mumming ; 
by 1432 he had brought allegorj* to the former; and allegory was in the latter even 
before this year. Here it will be enough to remark that allegory was already in 
literature; the Castle of Care in Pias Plowman sho\vs a combination of religious 
and chi\'alric alIegor>' in one of the earliest examples of an allegorical poem 
composed in English; be^dc the scholastic allegory, the cliivalric, already 
" raasquizcd " in 1330, developed. 

D&>ats were an early form of literature — I need only mention the debate 
which Zorobabel won, in i Esdras. From them grew the dSbats d'amour, a type 
very familiar in the fourteenth centur>'. Grosscteste's thirteenth-century CfiasUau 
d' Amour combines amorous with religious allegory: Mercy, Sootlifastness, Right- 
eousness and Peace are characters in the poem.' We shall discuss later the rela- 
tion of allegory in such jKicms as this to the visualized allegor>' of pageant and 
morality. Here it is enough to indicate certain elements in the pageant which 
have an affinity with the allegory in literature. In 1377 there was a castle; in 
1432 Lydgate gave allegorical names to the personages in a royal-entry; * but it 
b doubtful whether in every case these elements come directly to the pageant 
from literature. That there were subtle influences from the life of the times on 
literary productions seems certain; we find them photographed, and preserved, 
in these shows. 

The allegorical element is an important one, as we shall see; in modem 
American pageants it holds a prominent place. " There is," says Courthope, " a 



o/Uk Duchess (I, i)io)ad]s him "Onan, the wood-knight "; and it is likely that he is a roman- 
tic adaptation — as Sylvanus is a classical adaptation — of the folk-figure which also developed 
Into the " green-man." 

' Courthope, HUl. Eng. Potlry (1895-1910), i, p. 343. 

' Inthispoefn,Chnsienteredacaslie,of which the Virgin was thelady; the rock on which 
it was built, is her heart; the four towers of it were her four virtues; the castle was her body. 

* See below, chapter iii. 
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close and intimate connection between the progress of allegoiy and the rise of the 
drama in Kngtand." ' 

Mytbolocical 

Mythological characters do not appear in English pageants before the six- 
teenth century, and then — to use a Celticism — they are found in Scotland. 
Tht Judgment oj Paris welcomed the daughter of Henrj' \1I to Edinburgh in 
1503;* and twenty years later Udalt used the same theme in welcoming Aime 
Bolc)!! to London.' ft^e shall see that this became a \xry important element in 
pageantry; I suggest it came to England from France, through Scotland.* In 
1522 the London Drapers showed a trade-pageant of the Golden Fleece at Mid- 
summer; * in 1803 Vulcan vt-as rt^rcsentcd at Preston by an armed knight.* 
These examples show how quickly and how permanently the guilds combined 
mythology with trade-sj-mbolism. 

SvidBOUCAL 

The growth of s)-mboIism in pageantry is due to two causes. Since the Fish- 
mongers' welcomed Edward I in 1298, few pageants ha\'c been without some 
kind of sjinboUsm; the fishes on that occadon had a trade significance — they 
symbolized, one might say, the guild which conducted the fcsti\'ities. In 1486 
Ebrauk welcomed Henry VH to York; as the " mjthical founder," he may 
be said to symbolize the town. In 1438 Jchan Grfljert carried the banner of 
Valenciemies al Lille,^ showing an earlier step in the direction of symbolical 
personification. 

The " decayed Conunonweal " and the " flourishing Commonweal " of 1559' 
show the connection between allegor>- and personification. At Bristol in 1574 the 
city is personified, and in Peele's London Lord Mayor's Show of 1585 a female 
character* represented London. We do not know the sex of the personification 
of Bristol ; but we may assume that allegory, working on the " m>1,hical founder " 
materia], attracted it into the feminine; and that the "genius of the city," 
develoiHng from the choir-boy angels of earlier shows, remained masculine until 
the " genius " was absorbed by the personified city. It should be noted that at 
Norwich In 1578 there appeared, in the same show, Gurgunt, the founder, the 



' Courthope, i, p. 393. The dtb^ is closer to the masque than to the pageant; we shall 
retum to the subject in chapter ii bdow (see p. iii). 

* See below, p. 169. ' See below, p. 180. ' Sec below, p. in. 

^ Sec sbo\-c, p. 40. This undoubted!)- was the same as that shown in the eDtr>- of Charles V, 
6 June, 1512. 

* See above, p. 34. 

' See above, p. 75, n. 4. CI. Ujc city of Corinth and other cities represented by a nymph 
and images ut .AlnLandria (above, p. 17, n. 6, oa p. 18.). 
' See below, p. 202. 

* Probably a boy dressed up as a woman. See below, chapter vi. 
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boy " genius," or spirit of the dty, and a feminiQe personification of the city, 
who was attended by Deborah, Judith, Esther, and Martia.' One cannot chart 
such a growth accurately, for there are probably a great many cross-intluences; 
but it seems clear that the pcrsoni6cation of cities, so cnmmon in our own day, 
is probably a development of the " mythical founder," changed to the feminine 
through the influence of allegory. We shall see later that personification plays a 
large part in the Lord Maj-or's Show.* 



f 



§ lo. A NOTE ON " SUBTLETIES " 

Many writers refer to a " play of St. George " at Windsor in 1416, when the 
Emperor Sigismund was entertained by Henry V.' " The performance described 
by Collier . . . turns out on examination of [liis] autiiorit>' (Cotton. MS. Calig. 
B. ii) to be realty a ' soteltie,' a cake or raised pie of elaborate form." * 

The description of these " subtleties " often reads like thai of a pageant; and 
for this reason 1 feel justified in adding a note on these " curious devices of 
cookery or confectioner}- common at the bancjuets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries." • For descriptions of those at the inthronization of Archbishop 
Warham (of Canterbury) on g March, 1504, sec the contemporary account of the 
ceremony in Leland's CoUedanea {vi, pp. 23 f.). At the end of the account, among 
the items of cxjxinsc, wc find: " In pictura Throni & opcratione de Ic Sotilties in 
saccharo & cera, xvi li." ' There were " sotelties " at the coronation of Queen 
Anne in 1421;^ and at the coronation of Henry VI there were subtleties with 
scriptures.* After the king ^-as crowned in Paris, in 1431, there was a banquet, 
" auquel disnec furent pr^sent^ par devant la table quatre entrem^.' Est 



* See lielow, p. 210. 

* I may here refer in passing to " the gcnious of the citic of London " who dcUv-crcd a long 
Latin speech when James I and Christian IV of Denmark traversed London In 1606; the 
genius of the city in Hcj-wood's Lord Mayor's Show of 1639; London, or Aug:u5ta, in 1689; 
Augusta in i;oo; London, wiil» "New Troj'es Tree of Honor" in Dekker's 1618 show; 
AogustB, or London, in 1694; Chester in i6io; the genius of London, with Walworth, in 
1616; Britannia and Geniu.s Urbis in 1604; Albion, Germania, Hispania and Batavia in 1691 ; 
Britannia, Lcogria, Cambria and Albania with Troia Nova, or London, in 1605. " Europe, a 
[Hoper man-like woman; Asia, a majestick person; Africa a tall person; America, a strait 
stout person," appeared in 1674; Asia and Africa in 165S; the four Quarters of the Globe in 
1694; a European, an Egyptian and a Persian in 1659; and Africa — represented by a 
" female negra " — in 1671. It is needless to ad<l more examples here; see chapter vi below. 

* See Kelly, Notius, p. 40; Ward, Uisk Dram, Lit. (1899), i, p. 143; Collier, i, p. 39, etc. 

* Chambers, i, p. 324; cf. Bealty, p. 177. Tyrrell, CAru«./^ih/. (rRa;), p. is9,reprints the 
account of the entertainment of the emperor from the Cottonian MS. 

* Nichols, Prog. Q. £., i, p. 18 and n. i. 

• P. 31. ' Tyiita, p. 164. • Ibid., p. 168. 

* Jobnes's translation (iii, p. 36) runs: " During the dinner, four pageants were intro> 
duced." This is either the same error that Collier made — and from which, I may confess, I 
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assavoir, le premier d'une ynmge dc Nostre-Datne ct ung petit roy couronn£ 
empr^; le second fut ime deur de lis d'or couronn^, teoue de deux angles; le 
tiers unc dame ct ung paon, et le quart, unc dame et ung cisne [cygne]." ' 

At a " ryal ffest " temp. Heniy IV there were various " sotelties " — a 
" Cenius " " honw " and " arbor." * There were " soltelUes " at the coronation 
banquet of Elizabeth, wifeof Henry VU ;' also at that of Henry TV in 1399.* In 
1517 when Sir Richard Torkington of Norfolk was about to leave Venice; "... 
we went all in to the fforseyd Shippe. Ther they mad vs goodly Cherc wt Diverse 
Sotylties as Comfytes and Marche Panys, And Swete Wjnes." ' At the banquet 
following the entr^' of Margaret, sister of Edward IV, into Bruges, where she 
married the Duke of Burgimdy on 6 July, 1469, there entered " Sir Olifaunt 
beriog his castell wi a subtiltee." * It adds to the confusion between pageant and 
subtlety to find that the subjects treated are often the same. 

Descriptions and illustrations of some \'eTy elaborate cakes, which appeared at 
a banquet at the Hague in 1746, may be found in a volume the French title of 
which is: Description des Prindpaies R^otiissances faites d la Baye, d I'Occasion 
du Courontumcttt de Sa Majtiti Impcriale, yrati^ois I? At this dinner the confec- 
tions included all^orical figures, temples and chariots. 



had a narrow escape; or else pogtants were once synonymous with ttaboratt cakes or " entre- 
mets " as well as with platforms. And this is unlikely. 

Sharp, p. 717, gives from the Cappen' accounts of Coventry, record of "sotdlys" Id 
1537; bis paragraph 00 page 318, referring to other occasions when subtleties appeared, 
suggests that pcrb&ps he made Collier's error in thinking them entertainments. 

' Monstrclet, v, p. 6. 

» Had. MS. 379, fol. 48 b. 

* Seielves,5e/«4i'a^t(i773},pp.i4i f.,printing from a MS.in his possession; also Ldand, 
CeiUct. iv, p. 336, whose MS. reads soUHiet. With one of them was " Wnting of Balads (Iv-es, 
p. 141, reads Bales) wfaiche as yet I have not," 

At a Roman feast in 1473 was a cake made like a mountain, out of which stepped a mas who 
redted verses. (Middlemoiv, (t()04cd.) p. 416, il: not in Burckhardt.) 

* See Had. MS. 179, fol 45. /Wrf., (ol. 45 b, tells of those at the king's wedding-banquet. 
At the " Conuiuium lohannis Slaflord (qui succcssit NichoUo Bubbewith pnefato) in inducto 
suo ad Episcopatum [of Bath and WelU] die 16 Sept A' D° 1435 " there were many elaborate 
subtleties. One wa» a " docler of lawc," another an " cgle " and a third " sent Andrewe." 
(MS. cit. fol. 48 a seq.) 

* Addl. MS. 38,561 fol. It b; Loltie's cd. of the Diary, p. 7. Cf. p. 8 (MS., fol. ladseq. 
" AtthcArchiiialc(qy.: arsftu^ ther we saw in makyng itiiuc(ed. notes XArMKore) new galyes 
and galye Bastards. And galye Sotv'ltcs, bcsyd they that be In via^ in the haven." Here 
sotylies does not, evidendy, mean cakes. 

* Addl. MS. 6113,(01. 99. 

* This volume, which is in the Fairbolt collection in the Library of the Sodety of Anlir 
quaries, was pubUshcd at the Hague in 1747. Opposite page 7 is a plate illustrating the con- 
fections, which arc described, in Dutch and French, 00 pages 8 f. Dignity stood in " een Tcmpd 
van gegootcn Suiker " and Fame rode in a Chariot. The dinner was given by the Baion de 
Reisdiach, Imperial Minister at the Hague. 
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W'riothesley mentions " sotteltes " at a wedding in 1536; ' at the banquet in 
Westminster Hall, which followed the coronation of Anne Bole)!!, in 1533, there 
were the usual " suttelties." ' It is needless to give any more examples of these 
elaborate cakes. Strutt ' defines subtlety as a figure " made »'ith jellies and 
confectionary to be set in the middle of the table for shew." I see no reason to 
believe it was not eaten, at least in part. 



§11. CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have treated various elements found in pageantry'. Originat- 
ing in the mists of pre-Christian folk-custom, some of these elements were modified 
by Church observance, and all of them were adapted to occasions of pubUc cele- 
bration. From earliest times there were processions, in which figures of pagan 
divinities, perhaps survivals of human sacrifices, were carried round; these 
became saints' images and folk-giants. Animals were given a trade or heraldic 
^gnificance, or attached to some historical or l^endary story, appropriate to the 
royal guest or civic host. Like all dramatic, or semi<dramatic, forms, the pageant 
is a growth, deriving its \'arious elements from different sources. Utilized by the 
Church, developed by the guilds, this form of entertainment grew with more and 
more elaboration, until the pageant, as we now know it, came into existence. 

During the centuries from Edward I to Elizabeth this kind of entertainment 
was developing in London under the stimulus of the " royal-entry." Without the 
hamjwring tradition of folk-ciLstom, and with the conscious planning of poets and 
engineers, pageantrj* developed rapidly, drawing from folk, from history, from 
romance, the Bible, saint's legend and the tournament — in short from all 
pos^ble sources. In 1432 Lydgate gave it allegory, and soon — as a result of 
history' and allegory — we find personification. Symbolism is almost inseparable 
from it; and with tlie necessity of explaining symbolism, speech appeared. 

Before turning to the " royal-entry," however, the pageantic elements in 
tournament and early masque claim our attention. 



' Wriothedey, i, pp. 50 and 51. 
> Harl. MS. 41, foL 7 b. 

• ifon$ifrs <jW Customs, ii, pp. 100 f. He quotes, from the Harl. MS. 179, mention of the 
" sotctUes " at the wedding of Ucoiy IV and Jane of Navarre in 1403. 



CHAPTER II 



REMARKS ON THE TOURNAMENT AND EARLY MASQUE: 

TOGETHER WITH A DISCUSSION OF THE INFLUENCE 

OF THE MORALITY, AND OTHER ^L\TTERS 

IN order to understand the contributions of chivralry to pageantry, as well as 
the gifts of the latter to the descendants of the tournament — such as the 
Elizabethan " barrier " — we shall have to glance, somewhat cursorily, it is true, 
at the tournament, the " disguising " and the early masque. Wc shall sc^ that, as 
the tournament became less serious, an element of disguising crept into it; and 
that, later still, the knights dressed up as characters in chivalric literature and the 
" Court of Love." 'ITiis attempt to dramatize romance, as one is tempted to call 
it, led to the construction of such castles as that which moved " par cngicn moult 
richement " at Valenciennes in 1330; and it is probable that the Goldsmiths' 
castle of 1377 owed its existence to similar contrivances, 

'llie habit of disguising in tournaments led to, or at any rate stimulated, the 
court masquerade, which became the ancestor of the masque. Perhaps this 
influence was strengthened by tlie folk-mumming, which came into contact with 
the court on such occasions as that of the Sunday night before Candlemas, 1377. 
There was, to be sure, court masking long before that date; and one must be 
ver>' careful not to confuse similarities with proof of influence: but even if we 
admit that folk-mumming had no cfTcct on that of the court, as far as disguising 
itself goes, we may, I think, safely assume an influence from the morris dance 
and the Robin Hood plays on several figures in the mummeries of Henry VIIL 

With the habit of " dressing up " came various representations of historical or 
symboUcal characters. Here we get the " soul " of pageantry; the " body " is 
represented by the car, the introduction of which, in " disguisings," at the Court 
of Henr>' VII, prepared the way for modem theatrical scenery. The " technique " 
of the masque differs greatly from that of the pageant ; for the dance is the foun- 
dation of this form of art, and the fact that it is performed on a " fixed stage," 
brings it technically into closer relations with the modem pageant than with the 
earlier. The popular " spirit " of pageantr>- is not to be found in the masque, 
which — like its forerunners — appealed to a select group of people. We may, 
then, expect to find tlie cross-influences between masque and pageant confined to 
what, for want of better terms, I have called " soul " and " body "; each form of 
expression keeps its " spirit " and " technique " to itself; indeed, it is the latter 
which differentiates the two. 

The pageant-car is the most important gift of pageantr>' to the " disguising " 
— as the ancestor of the masque is called. I shall, however, note one or two 

«s 
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other gifts. Much has been «Titten about the masque,' and I shall not repeat 
what has been already said. We are concerned with the masque only as it is 
related to pageantrj', and shall not follow its development after the early years of 
Hcniy VTII's reign; nor shall we treat the direct descendant of the tournament 
— the Tudor and Stuart " barrier " — in any detail. 

With the exception of a few pages on folk-mumming, we are dealing in this 
chapter with forms of sport and art which aflfect a limited circle — that of the 
court. Hitherto, we have discussed the folk-origins of pageantrj-, and the next 
chapter will deal with the development of the " royal-entry " in the hands of the 
guilds. These shows always retained their *' popular " character: their back- 
ground is always the people. This is a fundamental principle of pageantry — 
even of the new form of it wc have today. 

A strict line keeps courtier and folk apart; on the one side is the masque — 
on the other, the pageant. There were, however, influences which crossed this 
line in both directions; these form the subject matter of this chapter. 



§ 1. THE TOURNAMENT 
The TotntNAMEOT: A Brief Sur\'ey of its Origin and Growth 

The tournament has been traced back to classical times; it may almost be 
said to be the expression of an innate desire for supremacy, in terms of the 
centuries when achievement meant prowess in arms.' Strutt derives the practice 
from the Roman " Troy game," and believes that it " arose by slow degrees from 
the exercises appointed for the instruction of the military- tyros in using their 
arms." Says dc Vulson, " le mot Towmeamenlttm, que nous appcllons Toumoy, 
a tir£ son origine de ce mot Grec, lopvbdv, qui signifie toumer : Quelques autres 
ont dit que ce mot Tomeamcntum, vicnt d Troiano Ittdo, des jeux Troyens. . . . 
Les Toumois furent ainsi appellez (disent quelques autres Autheurs) pource 
qu'ils se faisoicnt dans les lieux ronds, ou k cause de certains tournoyemens & 
carrcols que les CheuaUers y faisoient en combattant, ce qui a aussi donn£ origine 
& ce mot d'Estour: On nomma aussi les Toumois BostUudia, comme qui diroit 
les jeux dc la lance, pource qu'au premier choc Us rompoict leurs lances les \*n5 



< See SorgeJ, Evsns, Chambers, Brobinek, and Reyher. Schelling, Eliz. Drama, ii, pp. 93 f. 
[ch. xv] gives 2 short histoiy of this form of the drama. 

* On the whole matter see Stratt.S ports, pp. 97 f . ; Marc de Vubon, Le Vray ThiAtre d'Hon- 
neur ti de Cbevderie (2 vols. Paris, 1648); Mcncstncr, Traitidei Toumois, loustts, Carrottsets, 
et AtUres SpectacUs Publiqius (Lyons, 1669); de Rosny, L'Epenitr d'Or, ou description hit- 
torique des Jo&tes ei des Tounms cillhrli i LUle au Moyen-Age . , . (Paria and LJUe, 1839); 
on tournaments in Italy, sec Burcldiardt, ii, pp. 157 f. (appendix to § 5), xtv, and Tefciences. 
(This appendix 'a translated as a note in Middlemore, ii, p. i3o). For further mention of 
Eogjish tomruoMUts, SQC D&vty, The PageatU of London (tgo6),i, pp. 363-'364; 291-893; 308- 
314; 391-39*1 Besaat, .M'«ii(n'a//.OBf/ff« (igo6), i, pp. 3i4f-; Strutt, 5^ofta, p. xi and Book III 
(pp. 88 1). For accounts of tournameats, sec also the various mcdJsval hbtorians. 
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contre les auties, auparauant que de se seniir de l'esp6e & de la masse, conune ie 
I'ay colligd dcs plus ancicns Toumois d'AUcmagne & de France." ' Menestrier 
remarks that " le Tournoy des Anciens estoit \'ne simple course de Chev-aux, qm 
sc mesloient en tounio>'ant/" 

Strutt derives tournoy, the French original of tourney, from the practice of the 
knights " running par tour, that is, by turns, at the quintain, and wheeling about 
successively in a circle to repeat their course." He continues,'" In process of time, 
they improved upon their pastime, and to make it more respectable ran at one 
anotlier, wliich certainly bore a much greater similitude to a real engagement; 
especially when they were di\'ided into large parties, and meeting together, com- 
bated with clubs or maces, beating each other soundly, without any favour or 
pa>'ing the least respect to rank or dignity. In one of these encounters, Robert, 
Karl of Clcrcmont, son of Saint Louis, and head of the house of Bourbon, was so 
severely bruised by the blows he recei\'ed from his antagonist, that he was never 
well afterwards. And this, says Fauchet, was possibly the cause of the ordinance 
that kings and princes should not afterwards enter the lists as combatants at 
these tournaments; which law indeed, continues he, has been ill obscr\'ed by the 
succeeding kings, and in our time by Henrj- the Second, who, unfortunately for 
France, was killed at the justs he made in honour of his daughter's marriage." 

Tournaments were forbidden in the Decreta Lateranen^ Concilii — at the 
third Lateran Council, 5-9 March, 1179.* The combatants were often killed or 
seriously wounded during the tournaments, but such contests formed a part of 
many a royal entertainment, and the rewards were often large.' 

Both French and Germans claim to be the originators of the tournament, 
which seems to have been known in France and Normandy before the Conquest.' 
Says Lochner: "... Schon 1197, als Kaiser Hcinrich VI in Niimbcrg gcwcsen, 
die NUmberger Geschlechter ihm 2U Ehren ein Turnier und einen Tanz auf dem 
Rathhaus gegeben haben." But this is '* eine auf jeden Fall erst spater ausge- 
bildete und niedet:geschriebene Fabel." ^ Warlike amusements existed at Lille 
before the thirteenth century; Rosny * draws attention to the " fameux tournoi 



' Op. cit., i, pp. a?, 28. ' Op. cit., pp. 266 f. 

' Citing Faudiet, Origines da Cknaliers, etc, fol. 9. 

* Sec niiloria Rerum Anglicarum Guiticlmi Xeubrigensts (ed. Ridiard Hewlett (R. S.), 
London, 1884), i, pp. 319 f. 

* Strutt, Sports, p. lot, quotes a passage " from an ancient romaooe called Ipomtd^n " 
(Harl. MS. 3351, fol. tit) wbereb the hero " promiscuously encountering " many combatants, 
and alone remaining unboned, won the " gree," or rewanl, of £1000. We sliall return to the 
romantic toumamcnt anon. 

' Strutt, Sports, p. 103. 

' Das fiHintbergrr GesdlcnskfJifn vom Jakre 1446 nach drr im obmt Gauge des Ralhkauses 
b^indlkhen Stukko-Abbitdung . . . mJt einer geschichtlichen Erl&uterung von G. W. K. 
Lodmer (j ed., NUrnberg, 1853), p. 5. 

* Op. at., p. 6. 
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d'Anchin c£l^r£ « prtis d'cllc {Lille] en 1096 "; he thinlcs that tournaments at 
Lille may be traced back to 1226 — under Philip the Good, Count of Flanders, 
the/ile des Syres de la Joye was already ancient; ' it apparently was " remise en 
vigucur " in 1282. As early as tlie thirteenth century there were tournaments in 
Chauvend, which were described in verse by Jacques Brfitex in 1285.* 



Le Roi de L'fipiNEri'E 

Rosny describes the feast of the " roi dc I'fipinettc " at the time of Philip the 
Good (1436). "Le . . . vendredi (troisi^e jour de carfime) le Roi de rfipinette, 
entourd de sa suite ct de dames vCtues en amazones, allaient a Templemars, afin 
de prier Monsieur Saint Georges de lui obtenir un rfigne heureux. . . .' 

" Le samedi, \'eillc du Bfihourt, autre rcpas, aprfis Icquel le Syre de la Joye, 
a\'ec toute sa suite revStue ' de robes pareilles/ assistait & une rei>K-scntation de 
mystfires, qui se faisait pour lY-dification ct jrour Tamuscment des bourgeois de 
Lille; et s'il faut en croire Tiroux* — ' le roi et les dames de sa connaissance en 
estoient les principaux actcurs et actriccs.' " 

The feast began with a banquet, to which knights, squires, and ladies of dis- 
tincrion in the neighborhood were asked. ITien followed the jousts, over which 
the Count of Flanders always presided as premier jugeJ" The roi du Bihourl wore 
tisually samy blanc* 

" Erst 1441 hattc Markgraf Albrccht Achilles cincn Tumierhof nach Niim- 
bcrg gelegt," records Lochner; and his tournament was given " nachdem cr 
vorher bei dem Rath um Gclcit und Schutz dazu hatte anhalten lassen." ' 
Whatever country may claim to be the originator of the tournament, it is clear 
that by the fifteenth century in both Germany and France its ancient glories had 
departed. 

The Tournament in England, temp. Richard I 

Richard I saw that the tournament made the French more expert in the use of 
their arms than were tlie EngUsli; so he jjermitted the refetablishment of these 
martial sports in his dominions. He imposed, however, a tax —according to 
their quality — upon such as engaged in tliem. An earl had to pay twenty marks 



' Pp.iif. Rosny note3(p.6,n.})tbatthe01ym[MCj;ames'*avaiciitdef;nutd!ti«p[X>rt8<Ie 
ressemblance avcc les JoQtes ct tournois du moyen 4gc." Chivalr>-, dying, left traces at LUle 
longer than anywhere else (p. 8). 

* These verses were edited by Philibert Delinotte: La Ttmmois dt Chamenci, donn<!s vert 
la findu triezifanGsiiclCidccntspaT Jacques fir^tex. 1285. Annot&parfcul'bilibcit Dclmotte 
. . . Valcndennes, 1835. 

» Rosny, pp. 13 f. 

* Toujoure oublieux de dter ses autoriuSs. Pourtant il est gfe&alement de bonne loi. — 
(Rosny'a note.) 

' P. 37. * P. 95. The last roi dt V&pintUe was cleclcd in 14SB {ibid., p. 8, n. i.) 

' Locbncr, p. 5. 
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— a knight, without landed estates, but two; all foreigners were particularly 
excluded. Richard also apjwintcd five places for the holding of tournaments in 
England: namely, between Sanun and Wilton; between Warwick and Kenil- 
worth; between Stamford and Wallingford; between Brakely and Mixclburgh, 
and between Blie and TykehiU. The act also specified that the peace should not 
be broken, nor justice hindered, nor damage done to the royal forests.' 

A Few Words ok the Touhnament in Romance 

Before we consider the course of the tournament in England subsequent to the 
time of Edward I, let us glance at the tournament m the metrical romances. 
EN-cryonc U aware how common a form of celebrating festivals the tourney was; 
it must be home in mind that the romances, like the modem novel, reflected, 
with more or less imagination, contemporary life. The tournaments were held 
sometimes for glory, sometimes for a more solid reward; one, or more, of the 
combatants was often disguised — and in tournaments lasting several days, he 
was very likely to change his annor more than once. Thus Sir Gareth, in a 
tourney held at King Arthur's Co\irt, appeared in different colored annor;' 
Ipomedon, the hero of the romance which bears his name, was victor in a three- 
day tournament, appearing in three disguises — red, white, and black armor;* 
Sir Gowther, the hero of another romance, also fights at a three-day tournament 
in black, red, and white armor, with a horse to nmtch. In the romance of Lancdot 
du Lac, Lancelot appears as a white, red, and black knight; and Richard I fights 
in black, red and white armor, in the romance which bears his name.* I have 
mentioned an interesting historical parallel to this romantic custom, in the 
knights whom Richard, Earl of Warwick, under the name of the Green Knight, 
defeated in the early fifteenth century.* 

The " Table Round " 

One of the most famous " properties " of romance was the Round Table of 
King Arthur; and this was made actual by 1252, when Emald dc Munteinni was 
killed, " non ut in bastiludio, quod Tomeamentum dicitur, sod potius in ilto ludo 

> Cf. Harl. MS. 69, fol.6i f.— which isciled by Strult,J^tfrtj, p. 16^,0.1. He reproduces, 
from Royal MS. 14 E. III,fol.3, an illustiatioQ of the two chief barons enterbig the Ibts at the 
beginning of a tournament (see p. 106). Cf. the illustrations of knights and " barricre " in 
Hari. MS. 69, fol, ii},elsfq.\ tho5eintheJohnes(i8o4)editioDof Frotssart'i£n;/MACArtfiiiWej; 
and in Besant's Mediaeal London, i, pp. 63, jsi, and 314, from Stnitt, Manners and Customs. 

' Malor>-, vii, chs. 38, 39. * Ipomedon, 11, 643 (. (Wcbei's ed. li, p. 304), 

* Richard Coer de Lion, (ed. H. Weber [3 voU. Edinburgh, 1810], ii, pp. 14 f.) II. 267 f. It Is 
meless to give more examples of this; see Schofield, En^. Lit. from tAe Conquest to Chaucer, 
p. 1S8 — he notes the custom as " of frequent occurrence." I may end by referring to the 
shepherd boy who, in steel, silver and gold annor, wins a tourney for a princess; see Cosquin, 
Conta Lorrains, no. 45 — [cited by Ward]. 

• See above, p. 75, n. 3. 
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militari qui Mcnsa Rotunda dicitur." ' Here we see real life borrowing from the 
romance, as the latter had, in its turn, reflected the former. In mSo, Edward I 
being king, a Round Tabic was foundc<J at Kenilworth by " Rogcrus de Mortuo 
Nfari " — Roger Mortimer,' One hundred knights, and as many ladies, composed 
it; and the fame thereof attracted many foreigners from abroad. 

No word is said of possible masquerading at the Falkirk " round-table '* in 
Januarj', 1502,* at the " great tournament " of 26 July, 1305,* or at the tourna- 
ment at Stepney, the same year.* We have already discussed the " rex dc Vert- 
bois" who appeared in 1309, and who may be the flrst symbolically disguised 
figure in a tourney.' 

Rich prizes were awarded at the " roxmd-table " held by Roger Mortimer of 
Wigmore in 1328, and this festiN-al of arms lasted several da>'s; ' but again there is 
no suggestion of " disguise," 



Tournaments in the Reign of Edward III 

III i330i on 2 May, a great tournament was held at Dartford, in which King 
Edward III took part, and where he had a narrow escape.' He ^vas a king who 
"tumeamenta et hastiludia frcquentavit ";* he was "in hastiludia \'alidis- 
simus,""'and in his reign the sport became highly develoiX'd. In i33i,on r6June, 
there was another tournament at Stepney, where Robert de Morle, with twenty- 
five knights, stood against all comers. The tournament lasted for three days; 
and it is important to note that knights and squires alike were masked." The 
same year, on 22 Septemlicr, " fuit cclcbcrrimum hastiludium " in Cheap, kept 
by William of Monlacute. 'Vhe king visited it with some chosen knights, all of 
whom were disguised as Tatars." There was a proces^on of knights and ladies 



* Matlhcw Paris, HtJloHa Minor, iij, p. 124, dted by Stnitt, Sports, p. 109, n. w. 

» Wuixingham, Bisf. Angl. (cd. H. T. Riley [R. S.], i86j), i, p. 19, cited by Sliult (notey). 
' Annales Loud., in Chron. Ed. /. and II., i, p. 104. 

* Ibid., i, p. 138. * Ibid., i, p. i4». 

* Sec above, p. 75. " King of the Greenwood " suggests Robin Hood; unfortunately 
details are too meager to allow us to be sure what lie tepresented. 

' Robert .\vcsbury, Chronica (cd. E. M. Thompson (R. S.) 1889) p. 384. The occasion of 
ihia celebration seems to have \Kt\\ Mortimer"* elex'ation lo die Earldom of March (" ^tus 
fuit ct nominatus comes dc la Marche "). Cf. also Knighton, Ckrowitles (cd. J. R, Lumby 
[R. S.], iSqs), i, p. 449. 

Theso tuumamcnts were very common in the fourteenth century. In i3oft-o9 Piers Gave*- 
ton proclaimed a tournament at Wallingford, and offended the nobles there; see Walsingham, 
BUt, Angl., i, p. 111. 

» Atmaia Paulini, in Citron. Edw. I and II (cd. W. Stubbs (R. S.], 1881-83), p. 35s, 

* Avesbuxy, p. 286. " CommtndaltQ Lamtnf-abUis (ed. Stubbs), ii, p, la. 

" AnnaUs Paulini, p. 353: "omncs erant larvati tarn militcs quam ormigeri." The 
equipment of the knights is given in detail ; they were dressed in tunics and mantles, and they 
carried golden arrows. 

" Amtaies Paulini, p. 354 {dted by Chambers); Avesbury, p. 185; Walsingham, Eitt. 
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receded by squires, and followed by minstrels; the nobles were 
cloaks, and led the ladies at the end of silver chains.' On the 
lays, there was fighting; an accident — the collapse of the 
■ endangered the lives of the Queen and other feminine specta- 
{ the knights.' There was a three days' tournament in Smith- 
iiviu ••• t^j4, •»• the Annales Pauiini makes no mention of disguises.* 

The king issued a proclamation in Febniary, 1341 forbidding jousts or tourQe}'S 
without his special order — " except the jousts which are proclaimed at Nor- 
wich." • Both Edward and Philipjm went to Norwich to sec this louniament, 
which Blomefield notes, making, however, no mention of any pageantic features.' 
The tounuuncnt at Northampton, at Easter, 1432, seems to have been more in 
earnest than in sport.' A second one was held at Eltham circa ffitum Ascensionis, 
in honor of the Count of Hainault's nsit to his sister's court.' On neither of these 
occasions does there seem to have been any masking. 

A manuscript in the Bodleian records that " in the x\ij yere of his Rcigne 
aboute the convercioun of seint Poule k>-ng Edwardc whan he hadde ben in 
Scotland and the Scottes were fledde he com age>Ti in to Englond and made a 
tumement at Dunstable to the which tumemcnt come all the ncwe Bachilcrs of 
Englond and also the Cbiuahie nith Erles Baronns & all o/>ere Lordes atte ye 
which tumemcnt the k>'ng himself was thcr prescnte." ' 



An^. (fid. H. T. Riley |R. S.|, 1863), i, p. 193; MurimuUi, Cmlintutio Clirm. (ed. E. M. 
Thompson [R. S.), 1S89), p. 63. Amu. PatU., loc. cU., "... omnes spknduio apparalu vestiti et 
ad similitudincm Tarlarorum larvatL" 

' Ann, Paui.,\>p. i$4i. " The dement of the semi-diamalic i^/iic/< was Already getting 
into the fourteenth-century tournament," says Chambers, i, p. 391, n. 4. On visens in tourna- 
ments, see ArcJiavlogia, xxju, pi>. 39, 30 and itS {cited by Chambers). 

' "Acddit autcro prime die bastiludii mirabile infortunium; solarium namque quod 
fu«rat in transversum, in quo residcbant regina ct omiics atia: dominie ad spcctaculum in- 
tucndum, subito cccidit solotenus; unde multi tarn domino; quaro militcs gra\iter fuenint 
Uesi et vix periculum mortis evaseiunt." Ann. Paul., p. 355. C(. aUo Gesta Edwardi Tertii 
(in CArm. Eitw, I and ff), ii, p. loi; Murimuth, p. 63. ' Ann. Paul., i, p. 361. 

* COendar efCloie RoUt {Edw. m, vol. vi. p. ioo),un(ier date of 5 Fdj. 15 Edw. in [1541). 
This b cited by Bloracfidd (1806), Ui, p. 86. (His note 8, referring to the Cily Donusday Book, 
fol. 33, should be attached to tlie name of Spynk, not to the Priory accounts.) 

Mr. Frederic Schcnck (whose unpublished work is mentioned in the bibliography) says, 00 
pages 130 f. of his manuscript: " Edward took part in chivalrous festivals arranged by his 
baron-t; he soon arrogated to himself the exclusive right of holding such functtons, and re- 
peatedly issued orders forbidding any one except himself to hold tournaments." Mr. Schenck 
refers to Rymcr, ii, pp. 73a, 749, 808, etc • UUt. N«rJ., iii, p. 86. 

* Which may be said of our football games, some centuries hence! Murimuth, p. 114: 
" multi nobiles fuerunl graviter Insi, ct aliqui mutilati, et perditi multi equi, ct dcnninus 
Jlohannes) de Bcllo monte occisus." (Cf. ibid., p. 113.) 

' Murimulh, p. 114 and p. 32^. 

* Ashm. MS. 793, fol. 105. Cf. Murimuth, p. 123 (where the engagements with the Scots 
arc called hastiludta); and p. 313. 
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Murimuth notes many tournaments in 1543; ' at Smithfielt 
decim cardinales per tres dies contra quoscumque tirocinium b; 

Wives of the London citizens were in\ited to the toumamei 
1344, at Windsor.^ A banquet was given in the great ball of _ wO the 

Sunday; and jousting followed for three da>'5. After this tournauient, a " round- 
table " was founded. " In the xix yere of bis Reigne . . . the same Kyng 
Edwarde lete make full noble Justes fcstes and royaltc were ij K>'ngcs ij Quccnys 
& pc Prince of Walys and the Duke of Comewaite \ Erles . . . and also of diuerse 
Londes as by yonde the see were many straungers. And at that tyme whan the 
justes were done K>Tig E<lwardc made a grete soper In the which he ordeyned 
and biganne firste bis rounde table, and ordeyned stedefastly ye day of the foi^ 
said table to be holdc thcr atte Wyndcsore in ye Whitsonwcke eucrmore after 
yerely." ' 

The king built a fine house,* and the institution became an annual affair. Tlie 
King of P'rance founded a similar one, " ut sic sibi attraheret militiam Alemannise 
et Italiae ne ad Regis AngUie Tabulam pro]>crarcnt." * 

The king's invitation to the wives of the London citizens recalls the interest 
of builders in tournaments referred to in the Chestre Lauttfal: 

" Upon a day of the trinity 
A fe3tG of great solempniti 

In Carlyuun was holde 
Erles and barooes of that oountri 
Ijtdyes aod borjaes of that cit2 

Thyder come boUie yongh and old." * 

Perhaps this point is not important; but we may note that, just as nobles 
crossed the line separating court from folk, and as^sted at pageants/ so the 
citizens occasionally returned the \'isit. 

' Murimuth, p. 146. The passage concerning the pope and the cardinals is quoted by 
Chambers. Cf. Murimuth, p. 230: " ad prodamalionem domini Roberti de Morlee, [perhaps 
him who led the twenty-five knights in 1331) fuenmt fucu hiistiludia pulcherrima juxta Lon- 
donias ajiud Smylhefeld, ita quod papa cum xij cardtnalibus ttuiH, qui omnes consimili modo 
erant vcstiti, fovcbant partem intcriorcm, deliberantes univcrsalitcr dc tribus cureibus contra 
quoscumque equiiare volentes," etc. The prince of Wales took part in this tournament. 

' On this, se« Murimuth pp. 155, 156 and 337 f.; Walsingham, 1, p. 363; {perhaps this is 
the one mentioned in the Ckronka de Mdsa (ed. E. A. Bond [R. S.] 1866-68) iii, p. 52). The 
mayor and aldermen were invited in 34 £dw. Ill (see below, p. 95). 

» Ashm. MS. 793, (ol. losb. Cf. Murimuth, pp. 155 f. and 33 a; CAfow. de Mdsa, lit, p. 73. 

* Munmutli, pp. 1 55 f- WaUingliam, i, p. ^63, gives its dimensions — (wo hundred (eet in 
diameter — and records the foundation of a similar institution by Philip of Valois, King of 
France. * Walsingham, loc. cit. 

* Thomas Chester (c. 1350): Chalre Launfal (Ritson's ed.) 11. 181 f. I am indebted to 
Mr. Frederic Schenck for this reference. Botjaei is, of course, bourgeois (our butghas.) 

' 01. the nobles who took part in the " 6^t " at Bristol in 1574 (chapter iv IjcIow); 
H««yVIII's\Tsits to the Midsummer Watch; and the frequency with which royally assisted 
at the Lord Mayor's Shows of the scvcDteenlh century. 
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The 1344 " Round-Table " and the Order op the Garter 

Tlie king formed this " round-table " " eodem modo ct statu quo cam dimisit 
dominus Arthurus quondam rex Angliae, scilicet ad numerum trecentomm mili- 
tum "; ' " et pra:fixit diem rotunda; tabula; tcncnda: ibidem in festo Pcntecostes 
pioxime tunc futuro, et omnibus prxsentibus dedit liceotiam cum gratianim 
actlonibus ad propria remeandi." * 

It has been stated that the Order of the Garter was founded upon this institu- 
tion ; ' but Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, who discusses Froissart's statements at 
some length,* observes; " It is . . . highly [m>bable that the ' Society of the 
Garter ' (as it was long called) arose out of some celebrated Toumansent or 
Jousts, at which the king and ' his ' twelve kni^ts, and the Prince of Wales and 
' his ' knights tilted, each having a Garter round his left knee in the Lists. . . . 

" Many facts concur in fixing Wiitdsor as the place where, and the 24th of 
June, 1348, as the date when, the Hastiludes which gave rise to theOrder occurred, 
though the S>'mbol seems to ha\'C been worn some months before." * Sir Nicholas 
points out that " the De\ice of the Garter was not adopted before the year 1346; 
because no notice of a Garter occurs in Accounts of precisely the same kind . . . 
before 1346."* 

Wc are here only concerned with the Order of the Garter as a development of 
the " round-table " of Edward III, which became an annual afiair; and this, in 
tum, owed its existence to the jousts and tournaments which were common 
accompaniments of feasts and other occasions of royal entertainment.^ 



' Murimulh, p. 333, ' Ibid., p. 151}. 

* Sec Johnes' Froissart (1803) 1, p. 145: " King Edward . . . determined to establish 10 
order of Knighthood. . . . He ordered it to be denominated 'KoighU of the Uue garter.' . . . 
The celebration of this order was fixed for St. George's Day . . . 1344 . . . . " C(. Ckron, de 
i{elt<i,iu,p.$7, "indicSaiictiGeorgiircnovari,"citedbySchenck; and Chambers, i, pp. 311 f.; 
" St. George was the patron saint of England, and his day was honoured as one of the greater 
feasts, notably at Court, where the chivalric order of the Garter was under his protection." 
(Chambers refers to Dyer, p. 193; Anstis, Regiiter of ihe Carkr, it, p. 38; E. Ashoiole, Binary 
aj the Garter.) 

* Sec Archaologia, xxxi, pp. 2 and 104 f. On p. 107 Sir Nicholas expresses his doubts as to 
the founding of the Order at the Round Table of 1344, maintaining (p. 113) that it could not 
have been founded before 1346 or la October, r547. Cf. ibid., pp. 40, 41, and i3i for the 
appearance of the Garter at the king's " Hastilude " at Ellham in n Edw. Ill (1347-48). 

' Archaologia, xxxi, p. 125. 

' Ilnd., p. 139. 

' Says Strutt, Sports, p. xi: " Tournaments and jousts were usually exhibited at corona- 
tions, royal marriages and other occasions of solemnity where pomp and pageantry were 
tliought to be requisite. Our histories abound with details of these celebrated pastimes." In 
Ckron. dc Mdsa, iii, p. 69, wc read: "... in diversis dvitatibus ct villis tomamenia et 
bastiludia oomponebant, vocatis ad bcc dominabus, matxonis et aliis mulicribus generosis." 
(a. iii. p. 73.) 
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Hastiludia teup. Edwakd in Suggesting Disguised Pabticipakts 

Entries, which suggest di^;uising of the {participants in hastUudia, may 
be found in Archaologta, x.\xi.' One, " is of fourteen tunics, and Hoods of 
blue cloth, against the BaslUudes at Bury; which is followed ... by entries of 
' glauchus,' i. e., grey or sea-green velvet, and blue velvet, for a Doublet for 
Lionel the king's son (aftenvards Duke of Clarence) against the HasiUudes at 
Witidsor. . . . Then occurs an account of the red and mixed cloth . . . and 
vizards of red sheep skins, for the Uastiludcs at Reading, ' anno Regis xxj^ ' "; * 
and entries for " hastiludes " at Lichfield, Eltham and other places follow. A 
" hasUlude " at Canterbury (22 Edw. Ill) at which tweh'e ladies wore masks, is 
also mentioned.' 

The elaboration of the tournament in the reign of Ed^\'a^d III is undoubtedly 
due to influences from Hainault, the home of Queen Philippa. Mr. Frederic 
Schenck notes * tliat the elaborateness of these " chi\'aJric pageants " was 
developed in England after the king's marriage; he suggests the possibility of 
Uicir origin in liainault, where in 13:6 wc find nobles and burgherii taking part in 
the same festi\'al; at this tourney nine citizens represented the Nine Worthies. 
As early as 1330 the bourgeois of Paris held a " round-table "; and in the same 
year, at Valenciennes, a feast was held in the market-place, and a peacock prize 
offered for " la plus belle compagnie." ' Pageantic features of interest occur in 
cxmnection with this occasion: "sy y vinrent moult noblement ceulx de la Lor- 
merye k che\'al et beaulx paremens et demoiselles avoec eubc qui les menoycnt 
chascun a ung fil d'or * et ung grant chasteau de\'ant eulx allant par engien moult 
richement; et par dessus y avoit quatre angels de quatre josnes enfans et pa 
deseuse le dieu d'amours. 

" Et ceulx de la cauchye y \Tnrent aussy moult noblement i pied i ung chastel 
devant eulx dont il yssoit ung hermite et sept fc6s A ung engien desseue le chastel 
qui gettoit oyseaux tons vifs. 



»T 



' Cf. ArcMogia, xxxi, pp. ijof. 

* This should be 21 Edward III (1 348) — see fMi/., p. 115. 

* Pp. 41 and 113. Il is hard to say whether the " certain accoutrements of India silk " 
bestowed on Thomas dc Gray of Codmore by the king at this tourney (sec Dugflalc, Baronage, 
i, pp. 251 and 71 1 ; ciWd by Edwaid Hasted, Ilist. and Top.Suney oj Kent (Canterbury.rSoo), 
xi, p. 129) bdicatc disguising, or a reward. 

A tournament at SmithReld in 1357 was reproduced in The Falnal of Empire, given Bt 
London In 1911 (sec the Book of that Pageant, p. 31.) 

* In hb manuscript before alluded to. 

* Mr. Schenck refers to the Rf^it tftin Bourgeois de Valenciennes (ed. Baron Kervin de 
Lettinvcr, Louvain, 1877), pp. 48-51. 

* Cf. the tournament in Cheap in 1331 (abov«,p.9i); and those of 1375 and 1494 (below, 
pp. 95 and 96). 

' Cf. Uie birds of the 1415 cntr>-of Henry Vand the 1433 enliy of his son (below, chapter 
iii). SecNeilson, CtfBrta//.ow, p. 253, for mention of the " Fcstc du Prince dc PUisanoe " at 
Valenciennes in 1348, and the " Jcux de la Fftle Dieu " instituted at Aii-en-Provcnce in 1474. 
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The speed with which the influence of these French " chi\'alric pageants '* 
appeared in England ijidicates that Queen I'hilippa's suite may have suggested 
these models to the English king; that the court was ready to adopt any 
pageantic suggestions, is shown by the start toward disguising made by the 
" rex de Vertbois." 

Considering the fact that chroniclers and romance writers often pictured 
contcmporar>- life in their treatment of Arthurian material, it is not inconceivable 
that when Wacc introduced a Round Tabic into bis Roman de Brut^ he was 
drawing on the life of his time. I should, however, add that 1 have not found 
descriptions of historical " round-tables " as early as the twelfth ccntur>'. 

Later Exaupixs op Pageaktic Tot^»^^EYS 

It is not my intention to consider the later history of the tournament; but we 
may glance hastily at some subsequent examples of this pastime, before we pass 
on to other matters. 

In 34 Edw. Ill " were ordeyned Justes atte London iij daies of Rogacionns, 
that is to saye /« mairc of London with his xxiiij Aldermen ayens all those that 
wolde come : In whose name & stede the kj-ng privelj' with his iiij sonnes Edwarde 
Lyonell John & Edmondc and xix othre grete Lordcs hclden ye feide with grcte 
worship." ' 

Id >375 " rood dame Alice Ferrers as lady of the sunc, fro the tour of London 
through Chepe; and alwey a lady led>'nge a lordys bo'dell. And thanne b^im 
the grcte justes in Smythcfeld." * "These ridings," says Chambers, "closely 
resemble the ' mummings ' proper. But they were a prelude to hastUudia which 
from the fourteen to the sixteenth century constantly grew less actual and more 
mimetic." * 

Richard U, " being aduertised, with what magnificence and pompe the 
Quccnc habclia of France had made her entry into Paris, thought good to a[^)oint 
a militarie triumph at London, wherin appeared sixty Knights, and so many faire 
young Ladies of his Court sumptuously apparelled." ' On the second day of the 
jousting, the king himself took part; and each day's fighting was followed by an 
elaborate supper. 



' Cf. Scbofield, NormcH Conquest to Chauur (1906), pp. no f.; Maynadkr, The Arikur of 
thf English Potis (i907),p. 51- Professor Schofi«ld notes that Wace " »eein» to have lived most 
0/ his life in Normaody " (wbere " round tables " may have been a feature of court life earlier 
tban in England), and comments on Wacc's vivtd style. 

' Ashm. MS., 793, fol. iii b. 

■ Which " endured vij nfght." Contemponry docuRKnts In tlie London Chrtmide (cd. E. 
lyiTcIl), p. 70; dtcd by Chambers, i, p. 392, n. 4. 

* Chambers. Cf. the tournament of 1494 (mentioned belov, p. 96); those at Hoinault in 
1330 (above, p. 94), and at London in 1331 (above, p. 90). 

' Sir William Segar, Honor, AfUHary, and CiutU (London, 1603), iii, ch. 39 (p. 154). 
AUo quoted as ch. 3, by H. WalpcJc, in MUcdiinieous Antiquities, or a CoUtetton c^ Curious 
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After the Paris coronation of Henr>' VI in 1431 " furent faites belles Joustes 
en I'ostcl dc Saint-Pol, desquclltH t-mportircnt Ic cry ct eurent la voix tics dames, 
le conte d'Arondel et mes»re Jehan, bastard de Saint-Pol, conune les mieuk 
joustans." ' 

" The Account of William Combes and Richard Rycbe for putting-up Lists 
and Scaffolds for Jousts in West Smithticld on Jan. 30, 1443, between Don 
Philip Boy! of Aragon and John Asteley, Esq.," ' records an elaborate, if not a 
pagcantic, tourney, the cost for which was £51, 5s. id. 

After a tliree days' tournament in 1494, the knights " were brought in to the 
palays w' iiij fayre ladyes, which ladde their Bridellis w' Uij silkjTi laces of white 
and blvwc, which said ladyes rode vpon iiij wliite palfrays in gounys of white 
satyn slexid, w' cremysen sat>*n in ther her, which was a goodly sight to behold." ' 

Jousts followed the entry of Louis XII into Paris in 1498,* and there were 
many such entertainments in England during the next centurj-.* 

When Margaret was on her way to mtxt her Scottish Imsband, in 1503, she 
was entertained by a tournament * which has an element of disguising. One 
knight is robbed of his Lady Paramour by another, and challenges him. So is 
enacted a scene common in the old romances: the two knights " maid a varey 
fayr Tomey " and " did well thcr Dc\'or " until the king and queen stopped them. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton and Patrick Sinclair were the participants; " and thcr was 
com grett multitude of People for to se thys." 

At the coronation of Henry VIII a very elaborate tournament was pven, in 
which castles, running wine, and such characters as Pallas with her " scholars " 
and the knights who were servants to Diana, all show how the mimetic side had 



Paprrs, eitktr refmMisked from scaru traets, or mw first printed from origin^ MSS. Number 1, 
(Strawberry Hill, >773), p. 8- Both volumes sre in the Brit. Mu.1. 

Scgar K'vcs other instances o( jousting from the time of Darius to the time of Elizabeth; 
•od of kni(;hlly customs of many landi. 

* Monstrelct, Chronique, v, p. 6; cf. it reference to the " petites joustes "on this day after 
the coronation, in the Journal (Tun Bourgeois de Paris, p. 179. The account may Dot be 
impartial: " Mais, )>out certain, maintcs foys on a vtvth Paris enfans de bourgo>-s, que quant 
Uz ftc marioicnt, tous mcsUers, commc orfcbvrcs, orbatcurs, brief gens dc tous joieux mestiers 
en amcndoient plus que ibi n' onl fail du sacre du roy et de ses joustes et de lous ses Aiigloys, 
mais espoir c' est pour cc que on nc Ics cntcod point [parlcr cl que i\z ae nous cntcndcot point]; 
je m'en rapporte k ce ([ui en est, car pour ce qu'il faisoit trop grant froit en celui tetnps et que 
les jours cstoicnt cours, ilz fircnt ainsi pou dc largesse." 

* Editfd by F. J. Furnivall and R. E. (J. Kirk for the Chaucer Society (second scries, 36, 
London, 1903). Other accounts (or jousts in Smithfteld are noted on p. 31 of this volume; 
most of them are temp. Henry VI, but one dates back to 37 Edw. lU. The original MSS. are 
in the Public Record Office. 

* Cotton MS. Vit. A. xiv, fol. 150b, tt seq.; printed in Kingsford, Ckron. London (1905), 
p, 101. 

* Godefroy, Le Cfrtmmial de France (1619), pp. 64 f. 

* Cf. Hall and Holinshed passim. 

* Described, from a contemp. MS. in Lcland, Cotleet, iv, p. 388. 
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jopcd.* The pageantry- on this occasion was clalwrate, but the fighting was 
not serious. The cars — such as Diana's park and the castle of Pallas — show a 
debt to the [Mgeant; and the whole thing jmints the way to such an Elizabethan 
" barrier " as the siege of the " Fortress of Perfect Beauty " by the "Four 
Foster-children of Desire," in which Sir Philip Sidney took part in 1581.' 



HBNKY Vm AND THE PaCKANTIC ToURS-AMEVT 

Henrj' VTII was vco' fond of pagcantic tournaments, and we shall have some- 
thing to say of them when we treat, later, the development of the ]>ageant-car 
in the hands of the masque. Here it will be enough to refer to the jousts in honor 
of the queen which Henry held in 1 51 1 ; he took the name of Cure loial, and three 
knights assumed those of Bon voloire, Bon espoir and Valtaunt desire. They 
were called " Ics quatre Chiualers de la Forrest saluigne." * This suggests a 
chivalric influence; indeed Bonvaleir is the varlet of Mcliades, a character in one 
of the famous romances.* Undoubtedly such characters as these arc descended 
directly from the " rex de Vertbois " and other disguised knights of the fourteenth 
century. 

On the occasion of the visit of the Emperor Charles V to the Court of King 
Henr>- VIII in 1522, "... a tournament and a pageant were held, which must 
have been gorgeous in the extreme, to judge from the description of the dresses 
preserved in an account of Richard Gibson, the master of the revels. Two bards, 
I)crhaps those worn by the chargers of the king and the emperor, were made of 
russet velvet, ' with knyghtcs un hors bake rydyng up un mowutens of golld, with 
brokyn speres in their handcs, and ladycs cummyng oute of clooudes castyng 
dartes at the knyghtes and all the upper parte of the saam bardes powdyrd with 
clowdes purf>'lled and wroght with vcn>'s golld and vcnys syllver.' " ' This, in 
itself, is not, of course, pageantic; but it shows the raw material of pageantry 
pictured on the bards. There was, howe\'er, a pageant at the masquerade in the 
evening, following this tourney.* 

On the Monday following the coronation of Anne Boleyn " were the Justs att 
the tylte before the Kyngs grace where the Ma>Te and his breOiren had a goodly 
standyng, butt there were verj' few speres broken by reason the horsses wolde 
not couple." ' 



' See Hail, p. 511 (cited by Chambers). 

' Chambers, i, p. 39a, n. 4. (On this " bairier," sec chapter iv.) 

• Hall, p. S17, referred to hy Chamhen,Wdihce, [The Eoolulhn 0/ tht English Drama up la 
Shaisptre (Schrilten dcr Dcutsdicn Shakespemre-Gesdlschaft, IV. 1912)], Kcyber, etc. 

* Clariodus, Book ii, I. loi. 

* Brewer, LrUertand Papers cf Henry Vllf, iH, 3^0$, cittdhy CT-Maitia in Archeotagia, 
xlvii, p. 315. 

• Cf. Brewer, iii, 2505 (pi. li, p. 976). 

' HarL MS. 41, foL 11 b; Holinsbcd, iii, p. 786. 
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On 29 June, 1536, there was a great " jousting and triumph " at W^estminster, 
" where were ordametl two Lighters made like Ships lo fight upon the water, one 
of which brast in the midst, whereby one Gates, gentleman, a sen-ant of Master 
Kneuets was drowned in his bamesse. In the other, a gunne brast her chamber, 
and maimed two of the mariners." ' 

1539. — A Water " Triumph " with DiSGinsmc op a Political 

Nature 

On 17 June, 1539 there was a " triumphe " on the Thames " before the kinges 
pallace at Westminster, where were two barges prepared mth ordinance of warre 
. . . one for tlic Bishop of Rome and his cardinalles, and the other for the Kinges 
Grace . . . and the Pope (and his cardinals] made their defyance against England 
and shot their ordinaunce one at another, and so had three courses up and downc 
the water . . . but at last the Pope and bis cardinalles were overcome, and all 
his men cast over the horde into the Thames; howbeyt there was none drowned, 
for they were persons chosen which could swimme, and the kinges barge lay by 
hovcringc to take them upp . . . which was a goodly pastime." * The result of 
this water fight seems to have been decided on beforehand ; it is, of course, in no 
sense a tournament, but was apparently derived from such martial sports. 



Mary of Scotland Weds the Dadphin at Roden 

At the wedding of Mar>', Queen of Scots to the Dauphin of France at Rouen, 
there were " douze cheuaubt artilidelz, tous parez de drap d'or & t'oille d'argent, 
cooduictz & menez artificiellement, cheminans & allans de telle sorte, qu'on eust 
diet icculx cstre viufis. Sur lesquclz cstoiEt montez monsieur d'Orleans, monsieur 
d'AngouIesme, les enfans petitz de mOsieur de Guise & d'Aumalle, accompagnez 
d'autres i>cUtz & jcimcs princes, menans dans des coclies vn grSd nombres do 
peleiins, tous vestuz de toille d'argent & drap d'or, auec pierreries & ioyalux en 
grand abundance, ch&tans melodicuscmet auec instrumcns en toute perfectio de 
musique, hymncs, & cantiques a la louenges des raariez & du mariage." * There 
were also six ships on this occasion, " ^ ingenieusement faictes, & conduictes de si 
grand' dexterit<S, que I'on eust diet iccux Ootter en I'cau & estre menez par les 
vages & vndes de mer, car en entrant en la salle comme dedans la mer ...."* 
These were also guided by young princes. 



■ HaH. MS. S40, fol. (}b (in Stow's hand); Stow, Antuls, p. 573, cited by Hollnshed, Ui, 
p. 7q8. On these " boat-jousts " in general, see Strutt, Sports, p. 113, and plate xv (from the 
fourteenth-century Royal MS. i, B. vii). 

* Wriothcslcy, i, p. too. 

■ CeremoHiai ol Ike Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots v.-itk the Dauphin of Prance (ed. by 
Sir Henry Ellis for the Koxburgbc Club [London, 1S18D, p. la. The pamphlet is a reprint of a 
Discourse, etc., published at Rouen in 1558. 

* Ibid. 
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The artificial horses, rather than the ships, suggest the tournament; but the 
prancing cliildren show us that we are getting near the time of Don Quixote.' 



1609 — A TOITRNAMENT AT StUTTG.\KT 

By 1609 — at a time when the tournament was d>*ing out in England — we 
find in Germany a strong current from the pageant to the tournament; a m^* 
lange of pageantic characters appeared in the great cavalcade and tournament 
held by John Frederick, Duke of Wiirttembcrg, in the city of Stuttgart, on the 
occasion of his marriage, 6 November, of tliis year.* 

There were such figures as Julius Cicsar, Alexander, and Hector (pi. 99); 
Prudence, Justice, and Fortitude (pi. 67); three men who look like Turks 
(pi. 45) ; Abundance, Peace, and " Policia " (on an unnumbered plate) ; Venator, 
Amicus, and three headless beings, with faces on their chests (on the last sheet of 
vol. i, of this collection). UTiat look Hke " wild-men," and some figures not 
unlike " whifflcrs," a[^>ear on the first sheet of this volume; Moors and Fame — 
a female figure, blowing a trumpet — may also be found pictured in this collec- 
tion. It is hard to tell just who took part in the tourney; but the influence of 
pageantry is marked. 

We shall defer to a later chapter our account of the 1610 tournament, held in 
honor of Prince Henry;' and shall close our survey of these sports with men- 
tion of a tournament at Madrid in 1623 when Charles of England went to Spain 
to marry the Infanta. " On luy donna vn divertissement de cette sortc le 21. 
Aoust," says Menestrier;* and he notes that some of the esiassiers were dressed 
i la turque. 



' On the toumamentft, and the caricatures of them, in Italy, see Burckhardi, ii, pp. Qt E. 
(Ss); or Middlemore, ii, pp. 117 I. "Die Suche {i.e., (ourruunents) wurcle gcnule in Floreru 
fdrmltch popular; der BUrger fing an, sein Turaier — ohnc Zweifcl in eincx wcniger ge^lhr- 
lichen Form — als einc .\rt von rcgclrcchtcm ^'trgnugcn xu lictrachlcn, un<I Franco Sacdietti 
hat uns das uneodlich komiadte Bild cines soldicn SonDUgsturnitrcrs, eincs sicbzigjkhrigcn 

Notan, aufbehalten Endlich nehmen die enten Medici skh des TumierwcAens mit 

einer wahrcn Leidcnschaft an, als wolltcn ^c, die unadltgni Priv'atkutc, gcmdc hirrin z«igen, 
dass ihr gcfcUi^r Kreis jedem Hofe gkich stehe. Schon unter Cosinio (1459}, dann unler 
Pietro dem &Uern fandcn wvitbcrtihmtc grossc Tumiere in Florcnz statt . , , ." Cf. Burck- 
hardi, ii, p. 94, n. I, lor mention of the EstUurnier held at Uie palace of Jacques Cceur, at 
Boui^es (c. 1540). 

* Sec the collection of enRravinits, made by Bathazar KUdiler, which was fonned by Baron 
Taylor of Paris, Imught at his sale by Mr. Fairholl, and Iwqueathed by him to the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

' Besant, Mediant London, i, p. 316, calls tlii« the la.st held in England. There have been 
revivals of this sport in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which we shall notice in 
chapter vii below. 

* P. m- 
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Conclusion 

Perhaps this glance at tournaments is enough to show that, as the current bore 
knights away from serious fighting, and the empha^ was plact^l more on splendid 
display than on strenuous exercise, a tendency to " dress up " was followed by 
*' dressing up " in character. Just as the sword dance of the folk gave way to 
mumming, so the tournament of the court became a " soft and silken war." 
Before 1330 the Nine W^orthies and the god of love had appeared in French 
toume>'s; they were followed closely by Tatars and the Pope with his Cardinals 
in England. More than twenty years before, a mysterious " rex de \'ertbois " 
suggests a disguised character in a tournament at Stepney. 

It is important to note that there was this element of disguising in the tourna- 
ment, and that later it developed into symbolism. The characters would naturally 
be, at first, those appropriate to battle. In the middle ages, one party might well 
disguise themselves as Tatars; and most of the Nine Worthies had won their 
fame on the fields of war. 

As Strutt points out, " the tournament and the joust . . . afforded to those 
who were engaged in them an opportunity of appearing before the ladies to the 
greatest advantage; ' they mi^t at once display their taste and opulence by the 
costliness and elegancy of their apparel, and their prowess as soldiers; therefore 
these pastimes became fashionable among the nobility, and probably for the same 
reason they were prohibited to the commoners." ' With the presence of tJic ladies 
the thoughts of the warriors turned from Mars to Cupid. The strife of Io\'e was 
sjTnbolized, replacing more bloody exercises. Castles, from the literar>' allegories 
of the time, ap^x-ared upon the scene; the warriors took allegorical names; in 
short, symbolism absorbed these wars of love,* the alitor)' became tangible, so 
to speak. Chivalric literature had embalmed the life of a past age, and trans- 
mitted the dead spirit to a time no longer chivalrous. Pageant and masque drew 



' Cf. Milton, L'Alkgro; 

" Where throngs of koighLs and barons bold 
In wcods of peace high triumphs hold 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence . . ." 

* Sports, p. 111. The " muswrs," or parades of citizen-soldiers, were, of course, of a popu- 
lar cWacter. (For a description of thut of 1 539, see HoUoshcd, iii. p. 809.) Probably such a 
fi^t as that at Bristol in 1574 is nearer the " muster " than the " banier." (See chapter iv.) 

* Cf. Neilson, Court of Love, p. 351, for an a<:coiinI of a " Cour .\mourcusc " which was 
founded in France in 1400. " If this Cour Amoureuse," says Mr. Xeilion, " shows us how 
dose the institution of the Court of Love could come to some forms of the allegory, it suggests 
also how easily it becomes mere pageantry. Even the allegories are often constructed and 
described in such a way as to be easily enough transformed into spectacles; and in an age that 
delighted in that kind of exhibition, it was unlikely that the opportunity would be missed." 
(P-3S3.) 
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from it certain characters; and it gave the pageant its castles " allant par engieir •' .'V. 
moult richcment." 

It should be noted that the castle at Valenciennes in 1330 antedated the first 
castle in an English pageant — that of the Goldsmiths in 1377 — by forty- 
seven years. Castles are not conunon in English tournaments, until these have a 
large element of the masque in them ; so that it looks as if the pageant in England, 
receiving the castle from France or Hainault, in turn gave it to the English 
masque.' 

In so far as the later tournament strengthened the custom of disguising among 
the courtiers, to that extent is it important in con^dering the masque. It is one 
of the elements which lie at the foundation of this dramatic form. 



§ 2. THE DISGUISING 

Another .Ancestor of the Masque 

Closely related to the habit of " dressing-up " which we have noted in con- 
nection with the tournament, is the disguising. It is clear that in the days of 
chivalry, a knight fully armed, and ready for the fray, could be recognized only 
by his shield. Many, hiding their escutcheons, fought xinknown. The custom of 
" dressing-up," which later came into the tournament, was but a development of 
the habit many knights had of travelling iitcognilo; and this habit, in turn, stimu- 
lated the di&guLses which, later combining ^vith allegory', led to such figures as 
Cure loial, Bon voloire, Bon espoir, and Valiaunt desire in 1511,' and the foster 
children of Desire in 1581. 

But there was anoilier source for the masque. As Chambers points out,* 
masking shows the legacy to Christmas of the Kalends celebrations in their bour- 
geois forms. Larva, or masks, were prominent in the records and prohibitions of 
the Feast of Fools,* from the decretal of Innocent III in 1207 to the letter of the 
Paris theologians in 1445. We have already spoken of folk-mumming; ' here let 
us note that the custom was shared by the courtiers. 

Viscrcs appear in court documents about the middle of the fourteenth century; 
they were used not only for Masliludia, as we have seen, but at the Yuletide cele- 
brations of the court. Disguises of men, women, ^'a^ious animals and " wild- 

' We musi remember the possitHlity that the word casUe was loosely used, and that the 
structure erected by the Goldsmiths had litUe save splendor to connect it with the abode of 
chivalry. 

* See above, p. 97. 

' Mfd, Stage, i, |). 391. As this mnterial lies somewhat outside our field, I ihall rely largdy 
OD his excellent chapter on Mash and Misnde {op. tU., i, pp. 390 f.). 

* See Chambers, i, p. 391, and his list of references. ScheUing, £{is, Drama, ii, p. 96, n. 3, 
refers to Chambers " on the early connection of the masque with the Feast of Fools aod the 
exuoia . . . ." 

■ See above, chapter i, pp. 4 B. 
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■*aen," or wodewoses, are common ' in the lists of stuffs issued for Christmas and 
Epiphanyof 1347 and 1348. In 1388 the wardrobe provided linen coifs for twenty- 
one counterfeit men of the law in the ludus regis} 

pRiumvE Masques 

These celebrations, or " plays," seem to be really primitive masques. " The 
sets of costumes supplied for all these ludi would most naturally be used by groups 
of performers in something of the natua- of a dance; and they point to some 
priimtive form of masque, such as Froissart describes in contemporary France,* 
the precursor of a long line of development which, traceable from the end of the 
following century', culminates in the glories of Ben Jonson." * In the lourteentli 
century, however, there is no trace of the masque as we know it; and these 
occasions seem rather to be revels or nmsciuerades. 

Afask meaning visor comes from mask, an entertainment.'' At first, says Evans, 
the masquers invited the spectators to join in one or two dances, and this later 

' Cf. Archaeiopa, xxxi, pp. 5 f.: AcccutUt of the Expcnsa of (he Great WardT(Ae of King 
Edward III (19 Sept., 1344, to 1 Aug., 1345), esp. pp. 37 f.: " xlij viwres . . . xiiij capita 
draconum . . . xiiij capita pftuonum," etc. Also p. 43: " viscres " icprcscntiDg heads of 
men surmounted by those of lions, elephants, etc.; " zvij capits vir^num," are noted. [Cf. 
ibid., p. no: " The next rntri<rfi (those on p. 37) relate to tunics, vizards, and other things for 
the King's Plays at Guildford, at Christmas,' inannoxxj°,' 1347.") Cf.Chambers, i, pp. 301 f., 
391, n. 3; hec)tcsStrutt,5^orf5, plate x\'i, for ft reproduction of an illumination from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. Cf. also above, p. 74. 

This Bodl. MS. 264 (which contains, among other things, the Alexander romance, in Old 
French] was illuminated by Jehan de Grise who finUhed his work on 18 April, 1544. Al- 
though it is thought ihftt he worked in Flanders, and perhaps at Bruges, the marginal figures 
seem to be Anglo-Norman in style: they show occupations and incidents of real life; such 
animal head-dresses as Uioseon folios no, 117 b.and 181 b picture the kind of thing which la 
described in v'arious English accounts. It may be that de Grise bad visited England; or that 
the same kind of ma»king wa-t customary on the ConUnenl. 

* Ctmpotus Afagn. Carderoba, 14 Richard IL, fol. 198 h: " pro xxj coifs de tela linea pro 
hominil>u» de lege contrafactis pro ludo regis tempore natalis doniini anno xii." Printed in 
Warlon, Hiit. Eng. Poetry (1871), U, p. a20, and by Chambers from this latter source. 

* This has already been alluded to (see above, p. 73, n. 5). At the wedding-feait of a young 
squire of Vcnnandois and a damsel of the queen, in 1393, the king and some nobles, disguised 
as " wild-men " broke into the room where the rest of the court were dancing. The dancers, 
who failed to recognize them, stopped, and watched — as spectators — the dancing wild-men. 
The late arTi\-al of the Due d'Orl^ns with torchbearers resulted in a fatal acddent, vivicUy 
described by Froissart (Johncs's cd., iv, p. 373; the illustration reproduced (p. 374) is from 
Harl. MS. 4380, f<^. t). 

* Chambers, i, p. 393. 

* Cf.Skeftt,£()-m. Did. (Oxford, i88i),p.3s6,andhisC<7fk:M«£f>i»i./>Mf. (Oxford, 1901). 
p. 317. The true sense of the word is enterlcinment; disguise is secondary. Cf. Evans, Eng. 
Mastjue, p. xx, n. 2. 

Evans (p. xii) makes a technical distinction between mask and masque, u-ung the first spell- 
ing to denote the entertainment prior to the end of the sixteenth century, when the French 
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became an established practice in the masques, which were not introduced from 
Italy or aiiywhere else. They grew up as a combination of the old-faslxiooed 
masquerade with the dance of everyday life. 

Apparently there were disguLsings in Scotland as early as 1185; for at the 
marriage feast of Alexander III and Joleta, daughter of the Count of Dreux, at 
Jedburgh Abbey in that year, Death, in the form of a skeleton, joined a band of 
masquers who were dancing before the king and queen." This seems to have made 
such an impression on the chroniclers — in \*iew of subsequent events. — that it 
was recorded. Professor Neilson is probably right in suggesting that it is only one 
of many such performances; it is, however, the ordy one we know of, due to the 
fact that the death of the king followed after it so quickly. 

It is not necessary to assume that on this occasion the other dancers were in 
costume. Indeed, it is probable that they were not. A solemn procession, pre- 
ceded by minstrels, might well be^ a stately dance at court. The performers 
seem to have been taken as much by surprise as anyone; the musicians were 
overcome. Thus " the earliest instance of the pageant on record " resolves itself 
into the appearance of a man, disguised as a skeleton, before a group of frightened 
dancers at a wedding feast. Whether it were a practical joke, or a political plot, 
or even a ghostly reminder that " in the midst of life we are in death," it is 
interesting as gi\'ing us an early example of disguising at a courtly feast. .\n 
attempt to connect it with the literary " dance of death," wxll known in mediaeval 
England, might — or might not — be successful. 

Prohibition op Vlsors, Mitmiong, etc., by the AurnORmES 

We have already treated folk-mumming to some extent, but we shall have to 
recall that masquerading is not confined to the court circle. It has always been a 
popular custom, and still is practiced at Carnival time. As early as 1334 * orders 
of the city of London forbid a practice of going about the streets at Christmas 



spelling came into vogue; the word later took on the meaning of visor, while that of mkrlain- 
ment was expressed by masque. 

* Johannis de Foitlun, ScoUkhronicon (Edinburgh, 1759), u, p. 118. ThU is mentioned by 
Peter Hume Brown, tfwi. Scol. (1899), i, p. 129; in a note he says, "This appears to be the 
earliest instance of the i>ageant on record." 

* Chambers collects much material on this matter of folk -masquerading. (See 1, pp. 393 f. 
and his authorities.) Cf. Ltbrr Albw, i. pp, 644, 645, 647, 673, and 676; Letttr-Book G, folios 
3, a6a; Lttltfliook II, iol. 54, {or proliibitions of masks; Memorials of London, pp. 658, 659, 
for prohibitions of Christmas mumming in 1417 and 1418. I may add that various broadsides 
in the Taylor collection in the Guildhall library pre^rN-e more recent regulations aimed against 
the practice. Nos. 78 an<l 79, dated respectively i67iand 1711, forbid men to go with "painted 
visage" (irtidc^i of ihe Wardmote Charges); precepts of mayors to the aldermen from 1 731 
to the reign of William IV foH)id " visards " (see the Taylor collection of Broad^des, nos. 73, 
74, 75, and 76). It is worthy of note that the precepts of early Victorian mayors of Loodoii do 
not contain this order. 
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with a visor or false face; these are repeated in 1393 and 1405. In 1479 the 
mayor and sheriffs of Bristol forbade Christmas mumming with masks; and the 
London authorities continued to issue prohibitions against visors to the time of 
Victoria. 

The entering of citizens' houses to play at dice is also forbidden; and in 1417 
" mummyng " is specifically included in a like prohibition.' In 1418 " mon> 
myng " is classed with " playes " and " enterludes " as a variety of " disgisyng." * 
These prohibitions were due to the fact that miunming, or masquerading, was 
— msed to cloak sedition ; partisans of Richard II tried to seize Hcnrj- IV on Twelfth 
Night in 1400; in 1414 Sir John Oldcastle and his Lollards were accused of 
cloaking sedition in a mumming.' I have already referred to Gladman's insur- 
rectiou at Norwich, which took place in 1443,* and ma)' mention Snatch's speech 
in the third scene of The Marriage between Wit arid Wisdom: 

" Where I lay la&t night, I stole away a sheete: 
We will take this, and tic it to his bead 
And »oe we wiQ blind him ; 

And, siiTB, I charge you, when you here any body comming 
If they aske you any question, say you goe a-mummiDg." * 

which shows that certain misdemeanors went then — as they do now — un- 
punished in cities where a large part of the population disguises itself, as at 
Carnival time. 



1377— The Visit op the Mvmmebs to ihe Kinc 

Before these prohibitions went into effect, mumming was very common. 
Stow tells of a visit paid by " one hundred and thirty citizens, disguised and well- 
horsed " to Richard II on the Simday before Candlemas, 1377. They came in the 
evening with many minstrels, and they carried torches. One was arrayed like an 
emperor; one " stately tjTcd " like a Pope, " who was followed by 24. Cardinals, 
antl after them eight or ten with blackc visois, not amiable, as if they had bin 
Legates from some forraine Princes." The maskers played dice «ith the king, so 
that he " did alwaics winne when he cast at them." They gave him N-aluable 
gifts; and afterwards " the Prince and Lords daunced on the one part with the 
Mummers, who did also daunce: which iolity being ended, they were againe 
made to drinke, and then departed in order as tliey came." ' 

I Chambers, i, p. 394; cf. Besant, J/ei. Lmd., i, p. 318. 

* Cbamben, loc. cit. 

' Chambers, i, p. 395. 

* Sec above, p. 8. 

* Sec Tudor Facsimile Texts, A CotUroct <>/ htarrUige between WU and Wiidcm [ed. John 
S. Farmer (London and Edinburgh, 1909)], p. 15. The play was printed by J. 0. HuIHwell, 
in the second volume of ^ Supplement to Dodsley's Old Plays (London, 1853.) The ms. is 
dated c 1579 by Mr. Farmer. 

* Stow, Survey (1618) pp. 148/.; d. Reyher, p. 3. 
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" Behind the accretions of literature and pageantry in the ' mummings * or 
* disguisings ' early in the fourteenth century," says Chambers/ " may be seen a 
nucleus of folk-custom in the entry of the band of worshippers witli their sacri- 
ficial exwiff, to bring the house good luck. The mummcR arc masked and dis- 
guised folk who come into the ball uninvited and call upon the company there to 
dice and dance . . ." 

It would not be surprising to leam that the masque — given by trained danccre 
~- owed much to the dances of the folk-mummers ; but I shall not here attempt to 
prow that it does. Both tournament and folk-play show the same tendency to 
become less strenuous; in the latter the dancing is much more important than the 
fighting, of which, indeed, only a shadowy trace is left; and in the tournament, 
the fighting — originally a combination of sport and exercise — became a mere 
excuse for show. 

Such entertainments as the Robin Hood pla>'s, the Revesby sword-play and 
the Christmas St. George plays,' combine dandng, mock-fighting and speech. 
The characters that take part in them are drawn from a large field with a cath- 
olicity which reminds us of the pageant. If these plays gave nothing to the 
masque, at least they share with it an essential — the dance. And it is not im- 
possible to imagine that this fotk-dancing stimulated, if it did not inspire, court 
disguises. Such plaj-s as these, combining dancing with disguising, arc almost — 
if not quite — masques themselves; we may, if there is no contradiction in terms, 
call them " folk-masques." They combine the *' spirit " of pageantry' with the 
technique of the masque — being a dance with a great popular appeal — in much 
the same way that the modem " festival " combines the " spirit " of the masque 
with the technique of the modem pageant.' 

TTie mummers who visited Richard II in 1377 may have helped carry the 
influence of folk-dancing to the court, though dancing in disguise was known there 
long before. It is probable that a connection between folk- and court-dandng 
could be found; and — as the court emerged from the folk — it is likely that 
folk-dandng was tlie source of the other, unless we may assume that both de- 
veloped spontaneously and independently. The disguise, or " dressing-up," is 
demanded of an actor in the folk-play; at court, it is the result of elaborate cos- 
tumes, and it leads to the development of allegor)'. In other words, literature was 
drawn upon to fumL^ appropriate names for the disguised figures which had 
developed from elegantly dressed knights and ladies; while the characters in the 
folk-play " dressed the imrts " they were to give. 

The terms mumming and disguising are used indifferently until the reign of 
Henry VHl.* Chambers points out that in documents of Henry VU the word 

' Med. Stage, i, p. 400. 

* For cjsimplcs see M&nly, Specimens efprt-Shohperian Drama, i, pp. 278-311 (Part HI). 
' We &liall huv« more to ay of the so-called " festival " in our second volume. 

* Chambers, 1, p. 396, n. 1, quotes Skeat's etymology: he derives the word mummer from 
Dutdi through Old French. He explains it by Low German Mumme, a " mask," and adds: 
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mumming does not occur; and if there is any difference between the two words in 
those of Henry VIU, disguising is used of the more elaborate shows, while both 
arc proiwrly distinct from ititerlude.* 



LVDCATE AND THE MlTlUUNG 

The first step away from a masquerade toward the kind of thing we have come 
to consider as " masque," was made early in the fifteenth century. John Lyd- 
gate's is the first name we can attach to pageantry; it comes into the history of 
the masque as well. At first, as we might ex(H:ct, tlie mumming was a dance 
without speech ; one who hid his face would not want to betray himself by his 
voice. But gradually, as the emphasis was shifted from the character representing 
to tlie character represented, speech crept in; and, as Chjunbers suggests, " the 
development of the mumming in a literary direction may ver>' likely have been 
due to the multifarious activity of John Lydgate." ' We shall see that he brought 
allegory to the pageant;' Chambers has noted that his poems " show pretty 
clearly the way in which verses got into the disguisings." He places them all in 
." the reign of Henry VT, and probably [between] 1427-30."* 



" The word Li imitativ'e, from the sound mum or mom, used by nurses to frighten or amuse 
children, at the same time pretending to covti theii faces." 
' Chambers, i, p. 400; cf. Schdling, i, pp. 73 f. 

* Chambers, i, p. 396. 

' Cf. chapter iii, below. 

* Op. cil., i, p. 397. Cf. Broianck, Du Engl. MaskatspieU (1903), pp. 305 f. Reyher, Les 
Moiqius anglais (1909), p. 109, agrees with these dates. 

On Lydgate's mummings, see ako MacCracken, Miner Poems of John Lydgate (EETS., 
ES. 107), p. xxi; Haxcimond, Lydgate's Mumming ai Hertford, 'mAnglia,xjia,\>p.i64l.; Sieper, 
Lydgatt't • Rcson and SmsnoUyte ' (EETS., ES. 84, 89), i, jtp. xvi (. ; TyrreH's Chronicle 0/ Lon- 
don, pp. 257 f., contains a poem for a Sheriff's May-day festival written by Lydgate. Reyher, 
p. 4, says, " Les documents . . . ne sont ni des comptes, ni des relations, mais une *f rie dc 
tirades en vers composdcs pour des mascaradcs ct pcui-itrc d'autrcs spectacles. Ccs po^nies 
sonl fort curieux parce qu'ils sonl Ie.s premiers tlu genre; ils sont en outre prfeieuJt, parce qu'ils 
oot M composfo par Ic plus grand pofctc de l'<!poquc, le moine dc Bury. . . . Ce sonl des 
piioes de vers, deslinto soit k presenter des per^ionnages d^Ls6s, un ^ un, ou en troupe, soit 
encore % esquissi-r ft I'av-ancc les grandcs Ugncs d'un spectacle saos doutc mim{; , . ." 

Sieper notes that in Addl. MS. 39729 — one of Stow's — are copies, on foL 133 b, et seq., of 

" A lelar made in wyse of balad by daun John Lydgat,' brought by A purs)'vaunt in wj-sc 
of momers dysguysyd to fore f>K mayre of london estfcld vpon the twclifthe nyght of crist- 
masse," etc 

" A Icttar made by John lidgat for a mommynxc whichc ^c gold smythes of london shewyd 
before Eeslfyld ^e mayr on candylmas day at nyght this letar n-as presentyd by an Harold 
callyd fortune." (FoL 134.) 

" a balade made by daun John Lidgate at elltliam in cristmasse ffor amoniyng to fore the 
Kynge and the Qucnc." (I-'ol. 135 b.) 

(Other verses by Lydgate follow.) In the margin of this MS. (fol. 133 b) is written "William 
Estfeld mercscr nuyre anno domini i43oalsoye second tyroemayre anno 1438," Both Cham- 
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lacchus, Juno, and Ceres send gifts to the king and queen in a 1437 mum- 
ming; " cette ballade a pour objet de presenter les momeurs, d'expliquer leur 
venue, ainsi que la raison d'etre ct Ic sens de leurs prfoents. Kile foumit aussi au 
pofete I'occasion d'offrir au roi et a sa mSre les ^-oeux traditionelles du joyeux temps 
du No€l." ' It is to be noted that the classical element a{^>cars here almost a 
century before we find it in the pageant. 

" Lo here foiowcth the deu>'se of a dcsgu>'singe to fore the grete estates of this 
land than being at london made by lidgate daun John the monke of bury /of 
dame /or/Krt« dame pntdetice / dame rightwysnrsse / and dame _ff<frtitudo/ hchold 
it for it is morall plesaunt and notabell/lo first cometh in dame/of/K«e." * This 
masque, unlike the last — which dealt with the presents carried by the merchants, 
the divinities who sent them, and the meaning of the nine, oil and wheat, rather 
than with the dancers themselves — is concerned with the persons which it intro- 
duces. They are not the gods of fable, but personified moral abstractions: is not 
Lydgate's aim to give a disguising " morall plesaunt and notabell " ? The 
abstractions " n'cn sont pas moins pleines de \ie, et Lydgate a d^rit d'unc 
mani^re UH pittoresque leurs costumes, leurs emblfimes ...."* The two 
" devyses " for mununings at London and Windsor were probably recited by a 
" presenter," as Chambers points out;* and the Hertford disguising* seems to 
have resembled an interlude very strongly. 

Whether or not Lydgate were the author of an innovation, says Chambers, 
" the introduction of speeches, songs, and dialogues was common enough in the 
fully developed mummings. For these we must look to tlie sumptuous courts of 
the early Tudors. Lydgate died about 1451, and tlie Wars of the Roses did not 
encourage revelry." ' 

It would not be surprising if future investigators should find that Lydgate, in 
his contributions to pageantry and masque (or its early ancestor) was a more 
important figure tlian is generally supposed. " It is," says Sir Adolphus Ward, 
" clearly erroneous to suppose that the English moralities . . . grew gradually 
out of the mysteries and miracles, under the cooperating influence of the pag- 
eantry which had become a public custom in the English towns in the latter part 
.of the Middle Ages. TTie love of alicgor>' from a \'cr>' early period onwards, 
domesticated itself in the EngUsli mind, to which there seems to be nothing 



bcrs (i, p. 396, n. 3) and Hammond (p. 366) note that AddL MS. 29719 is copied from (Shir- 
ley's) Trin. Coll. (Camb.) MS. R. lii, xj- Ci. the vetoes printed by Brolanek, p. 306; Mac- 
Craeken, p. xxi, gives a Ibt of Lydgate's miunmings, which includes those at Bishopswood, 
Eltham, Hertford, London, and Windsor, l>csid« Uiose (or the Mercers and the Goldsmiths. 
' Rcyhcr,p.iio. Cf.,ODlJii5mumniing.r^K/.,pp.i09f.;Chanibcrs,i,p.397,n.a; Brotanek, 

pp. 306 1- 

* Add!, MS, 39719, foi. 140. ' Rcyhcr, p. 112. * Mtd. Stage, i, p. 397. 

* Dated i430ori43i (p. 398, n. i). C(. BroUnek, p. 306; Reyher, pp. 113 f.; it is reprinted 
by Mas Hammond in Anglia, xsit, pp. 367 f. 

* Chambers, t, p. 398. 
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intrinsically congenial in this species of composition . . ." ' Lydgate brought 
aUcgor>' to the pageant; and we may surmise that, being an author of allegorical 
poems, he did not draw upon the moraUty, but went straight to literary sources. 
Allegory and speech he seems to have given to the masque at about the same 
time.' Ward points out that " in England the soil was peculiarly favourable for 
the culti\'ation of moral allegory' in any and every form ";' the morality play 
grew up in the " second quarter of the fifteenth century; i. e., the reign of 
Henry Vl" * This was just the period when we find allegory in mumming and 
" roj-al-cnlry." President MacCracken* recalls that allegorj- was Lydgate's 
" stock-in-trade poetically," and admits that he may have been rcsixinsiblc for its 
introduction into the 1432 " royal-entr>' "; if so, it comes not from the moraUiy 
but from literature. 

Allegory 

It Ls not inconceivable that the personified " mora! abstractions " which 
appear in masque and on pageant-car about 1430, and which owe their presence 
in these forms of dramatic expression to the monk of Bury, were not n'ithout 
influence on the moralities. It is, however, possible that the latter show an inde- 
pendent <icvclopment of the same tendencies which brought allegory into 
pageantry' and mumming. 

On the other hand, perhaps the author of The Temple of Glass (whose place in 
the history of allegory * is not affected by what we may term his " dramatic 
writings ") derived the allegory he brought to these entertainments from the 
morality plays. But the chances arc that if the moraUtics did not get their 
allegory, at least in part, from the mumming and " royal-entry," both drew 
independently on non-dramatic Uteraturc. 

Such figures as Lechery, Sensuality, Mimdus. and King of the Flesh, which 
appear in Mary Magdalene, are undoubtedly from such literature; but the 50%!^ 
— or Four — Virtues appeared in pageantrj-. It is true that we have no instance 
of their appearance before the visit of Queen Margaret to Coventry in 1456; and 



' Comb. BisL Eng. Lil.. v, p. 33. Cf. Crelzenach, in Uie same histor>". v, pp. 56 f. Dr. H. R. 
Patch thinks that " the pageant b not much indebted to the morality. ... In gcneia) the 
morality would serve rather to make more familiar ^ymbolicligures which were already gcaenlly 
known in the Church, the masque and tournament, and in literattire." 

* Wc must not stress the matter of dates loo much. Even suppoiJng that his fir&t masque 
was written in 1427, and his first pageant in 1453, it is possible that he conceived the idea of 
adding allegory to the " royal-entr)' " before he had a chance to put it into effect; just as Mr. 
Louis i'aikcr dreamed of giving an historical play at Sherborne a quarter of a century before 
the opportunity came to him to realize his projecL 

» Jlist. Eng, Dram. Lit. (1875), i, p. 56- 

* Ibid., i. p. 58. 

* Herrig's ArcJiiv, CJtx^'i, p. 99. 

* Cf. Courthope, i, p. 552, etc (HJs ninth chapter is on The Froptss of Allegory,) 
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this reception may show an influence from the moralities. I do not agree with 
Chambers as to the source of the allegorical figures of the 1432 welcome to 
Henry VI; ' Lydgate did not need to draw from the moralities (which arc more 
likely to have drawn on the vital abstractions of munmiing and pageantr>'); 
though it is, of course, possible that Lydgate included allegory in the 1432 show, 
because he saw that it was a popular feature of contemporary draioa. 

Evans beheves that allegor>' came into the " disguising " from the morality, 
with which it was often combined.* Docs he forget tlie " mummings " of John 
Lydgate, where all^ory appeared without any such connection ? The whole sub- 
ject of the relations between mumming, morahty and " royal-entry " is a large 
one; and this is not the place to try to settle it definitely — if that can ever be 
done. 



' " Such scripturul subjects as John ihc Baptist of 139a or the ProphcU and Apostles of 
1415 pretty obviously come from the mirade-plays. The groups of allegorical figures which 
greeted Henry VI in 1431 arc in no less close a relation to the moralities, which were at that 
very moment beginniDg to outstrip the miracle-plays in popularity." Chambers ii, p. 173. 
It mu.^t Hot l>e forgulten that, as the guilds gave the later miradc-play«, the properties and 
characters were at haod for the " royal-entry "; it would not be so natural for them to draw 
on the moralities. Chambers may be right — it would be hard to prove him wrong; but Ef 
Lydgate put the allegorical figures in the i4;{2 show, as I think he did, he did not, I feel sure, 
draw on the moralities. There were allegorical figum in the miracle-plays, and it is povUble 
that these contributed their influence. On the general subject of moralities, sec Ward, Bitt. 
Engl. Dram. J^''- (1899), i, [>P-9f>f-; Sciiellmg, FJis. Drama,], pi>. A$i.; Chaml^ers, ch. xxiii, etc. 

SchcUing (p. 51) says that the earliest references to the morality have been traced to the 
end of the fourteenth century; but he points out that there were allegorical figures in the 
Amkhristus of the twelfth century; that Contcniplado, Mors, and Sapicntia appeared in the 
He^ge plays [he refers to Hohlfetd in Angfui, xi, p. 178); and llicrc were others in tlie Play of 
Ok Pakmoster acted at York in 1378, as n-ell as in a similar play at Beverley where there were 
eight pageanu, one assigned to \''{cious, and the other seven to the Deadly Sins. Ward (p. 101) 
shows that flrosvitha gives to some of her characters " names corresponding to the qualities 
which ilie beliaviour of these diaracters illustntes," e. g., Fides, Spes, Charilas; tliat allegory 
bad flourished in England — especially moral allegory — since Cicdmon's Paraphrase and 
Gynewulf 's CArtfi (where the allegory is dose to reminisoences of native mythology). Cf. also 
Courthope, ch. ix and ch. x (e^. i, pp. 414 f.) where he mentions several miracle-plays which 
have allegorical characters. 

Cf. Sdielling i p. 73, for remarks on the contribution of earlier pageantry and nuuking to 
the drama; on allegory in masque and ballet, sec Rcyher, pp. 119 (, 

* Evans, p. xxii; in n. t he quotes Collier, ii, p. 337: " The title-page of the interiude ol 
TheSatuft oftke Four Elements (1519), after giving directions for the shortening of the piece if 
desired, provides that ' also yf ye l>-st ye may brynge in a dysgysinge.' " Evans notes tliat dis- 
guisings commonly followed moralities or interludes, and that sometimes the masque was 
brought on in the middle of the performance, .^s a reward (or relieving the tediousness, says 
he, the masque was imbued with the allegorical character, which remained one of its per- 
manent attributes, fieneatli this irony, we see Evans's unfortunate assumption that its con- 
temporary audiences shared his own opinions of ihcmotatity; he seems also to forget that the 
Londoners liked Lydgate's work so well, that they employed him more than once. 
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An interesting combination of allegory from chivalric literature with morality 
material may be found in The Castle of Perseteranu} Humanum Genus, 
with his companions, the Seven Cardinal Virtues, is besieged by the Se\'en 
Deadly Sius under the command of Mundus, Belial, and Caro in the Castle of 
Perseverance, ttliethcr or no this play came from France is, for us, unimportant. 
We cannot be sure that the castle did not come straight from the romances — or 
via the " pageantized " Court of Love; but wc may note a possible influence of 
pageantr)' on this play, since there was a castle in the royal-entry of 1377. If the 
play came from France, the chances are that the " Court of Love " influence was 
more direct. 

Another early morality, Mary Magdalene* has a castle, which also suggests 
chi\-alrous literature; and romances undoubtedly fathered such strongholds as 
the House of Unity, built by Piers Plowman, attacked by Pride and besieged by 
seven giants representing the Seven Deadly Sins.* Both the castle of Magdala 
and the castle of Perseverance were besieged. I have already * referred to Gross- 
teste's castle — where the four towers are the four virtues of the Virgin. 

We have noted allegorical and symbolical characters in the tournament; they 
belong rather to love than to religious aI)egor>'. I think we may safely say that 
this love-allegory came directly from the Uterature of chivalry to the tournament, 
whence it may have been taken, and adapted, by these moralities; but perhaps 
they borrowed it directly from the romances. Mention has been made of the 
coating of religious significance given to this material in Piers Plowman; 1 may 
add a reference to the Castle of Care, in this, one of the earliest examples of an 
allegorical poem composed in English. 

Courthope distinguishes between " the chivalrous form of allegory " — such 
as that which Lydgate wrote (" it was developed by Lydgale," are Courthope's 
words) — and " two oppoate modes in which the monastic form of allegory can 
be used as an instrument of religious thought." " The castle of Perseverance 
shows a combuiation of the chivalrous and monastic all^oty, which are often 
found combined in pageant and masque as well. 



* MS., c. 1435. See The Macro Plays (ed. Farmer), no. 3; and English Miracle Plays, 
Moralilif^ and ttiterludes (cd, Pollard). Cf. also Collier, ii, p. ijgi&DdW&rd, Hist. Eng. Dram, 
Lit. (1875),!, p. 61. The play may belong to an earlier period, for Mr. Pollard (p. xxxii) thinks 
the scribe who copied ihe MS. In the firct half of the fifteenth ccntur>- copied it from an earlier 
MS., "at such an interval that it was no longer posnble to get at any alternative source in order 
to correct obvious blunders." Ward suggests a pos^ble Frendi origin of this play, for the casUe 
is described as " strengcr thanne any in Fraunce," and there is a French niorality of 1506 whidi 
beats the same subject less etalwrately. 

* Cf, Courthope, i, p. 416; Chambers, ii, p. 155. 

' Cf. Courthope, i, p. 335. These giants seem to tw "allegorized " early inhabitants, 
imported from the romance directly. 

* Above, p. 80, 

* Courthope,!, p. 351. 
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The D£bat 

From earliest times the d£bai has appeared in the masque, especially when the 
latter tended toward the interlude. I need here refer to but two occasions — the 
dialogue which Lydgate wrote, telling the complamt of the " rude uplandish 
people," and their wives' " boisterous answer," ' and the 1538 dialogue which 
framed a mock tourney.^ But the dibat exerted little influence on pageantry. 
This is due chiefly to the circumstances of presentation. Few of the multitude 
could hear what was spoken from each platform; the speakers addressed king 
or mayor directly. The nearest approach to a dibat in pageantry is the Judgment 
of Paris,* which is almost a play. Rarely does dialogue intrude into the pageant, 
and when it docs, it is primitive. The strife between Envy and Virtue in Dck- 
ker's 161 3 Show, as well as that between Error and Truth in Middleton's Show for 
the next year,* remind us more of the " barrier." The dialogues called " inter- 
ludes," which were sometimes sung at the Lord Mayor's banquets toward the end 
of the seventeenth century,* are not unlike the dibal; but they took place in the 
hall during the feast, and cannot be considered part of the pageant. The reason 
why dibat, interlude, and play were rarely utilized by pageantry is obvious.* 



§ 3. GROWTH OF THE MASQUE 

Informal dancing at court seems to be an old tradition, as it was in many 
countr>' houses.' W'e read in the Record of BluemanUe Pursuivant? that in Sep- 
tember, 1473, " the Kynge dyd to be impareled on the far syde of the quadrant ij 
chambers richeley hanged w' clothes of Arras, and w Beddes of astate; and when 
he • had spoken w* the Kinges good grace and the quene, he was accompanied to 

' See below, p. iia. * See below, p. 116. 

» At E<iinburgh In 1503, and at London in 1533. (Sec below, chapter Ui.) 

* Cf. ch. vi. Envy's " forlorn c&slle " ts reminiscent of earlier slmctures. 

* See cb. vi, below. 

* Occasionally, as wc shall sec, there are short dtelogues in the Lord Mayor's Shows — but 
they are rare, and have no element of the dfbat. 

' Cf. The Paston Letters (ed. Gaiidner), iii, p. 314 (cited by Reyher, p. 5). Under date of 
34 December, (?) 1484, Margery Paston wrote to her huiband John : " Plese it you to weic that 
I sent your eldett sunne to my I^dy Moriec to have knoUgc wat sports wcr husyd in her 
hows in Kyrstemesse next foUoyng aftyr the decysse of my lord, her huisbond; and sche scyd 
that tlier wer non dysgysyngs, ncr harpyng, ncr lutyng, oer syngyn, ncr non lowde dy&porls, 
but plcyng at the tabyllj-s, and schesse, and cards. Sweche dj-sports schc gave her folkys leve 
to play and non odyr." (I(, as Gairdncr says in a note, the lady died 4 November, 1484, per- 
haps this letter should be dated 1483. Chambers, i, p. 398, refers to this, and says that Lady 
Morley forbade disguising* in her house at Christmas after her husband's death in 1476.) 

* Reprinted from Cotton MS. Julius C. vi, folios isS'^SQ* collated with .Addl. MS. 61 13, 
folios 101-107, by Kuigsford, E$i%. Ilisl. Lit., pp. 379 f. 

* Tltc ambassador of the Duke of Burgundy, Lord Crutliuae. Hie king is, of course, 
Edward IV. 
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his chamber hy me lorde Chamberiein. . . . When they had sopte, my lord 
chamberle}!! had h>'m againe to ye Kinges chamlicr, and incontinent the Kinge 
had hym to yc qucncs chamber, where she sat plainge W her ladyes . . . and 
Daunsing. . . . Also ye kinge daunsed w my lady Elizabcthe, his eldest 
doughter ....'" 

Another dance followed a banquet the next evening, " and aboute ix of the 
clocke the king and the qucnc w her ladies and gentlewomen brought yc sayde 
lorde Grutehiise to iij chambers of Pleasance . . ." * — his apartments. In the 
morning he left Windsor for Westminster. 

From dancing, to dancing in character, to aUegor>', the de\'elopment was easy; 
from the early " presenter," who explained the allegorical significance of the 
characters, to the " rude \'pplandibhe people complayninge on their wyves with 
the boystnis answere of ther wyucs deuj-scd by lidgate," was not a hard step. 
The masque, which soon developed singing and dialogue, at times approached the 
dSbat and the interlude.* 

In 3 Henry VII, " on New Yens dayc at nyght there was a goodly disguyange 
& also this cristmas ther wer many & dyvers Playes." * It was in the reign of this 
king that tlic mumming grew into the masque. In 1494 pageant-car and dis- 
guising were united; "... and that nyght in Westm halle was a great bankett 
& wasshall of Ix dysshes for the Kinge & as many for the Qucnc. Where there 
was a playe w"* a ]>ageant of St George w> a castle. And also xij Lords, Knights, 
Esquires w* xij Ladies dj-sguysed wch daunced after the wasshall wch beinge 
endyd & the voydc ' & all was don by x of the clocke." ' Anotlier account of this 
event differs in some details, and fails to mention the pageant or castle.^ 

' See Kingsford, p. 386. * P. 387. 

' Cf. Chambers, ii,p.3oi and n. 3. On lhet^a/ininasqueandbaUet,sceRcyher,pp.i3of. 

* CottoQ MS. Julius B. ni, fol. 46 b, copied in Addl. MS. 704S, foL 254 b. 

* Halliwdl's Dictimary of Archaic and Provincial Words (j. t. voidt) dermes this word as 
lastaniTsc. Cf. Addl. MS. 4711,(01, jo: "... and also they that woU supc in the scyd vygUI 
[ofSt. Georgelschallwerthesaine[tnantles]at.superandlheorderalsovntothewoyde. . . ." 

' Addl. MS. 6113, fol. 169, cited {as Harl. MS.) by Rcyher, p. 349, who also refers to 
Eingsford, Chr<m. Land,, p. 300. 

' Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xiv, foL 148 b (printed io Kingsford, Clirm. Lond., p. aoo), 
records: " And this yere [1494] was a Roiall feste kepi at Westm\Tister by the Kyng, on the 
Twcl\'ith day, where djticd the Mayr and his brcthir, and at nyght was a disgysyng of xij 
ladyes and xij geniilmen. And all the greate hall was hanged w' .Arras, and staged Round 
abowte w' Tyml>er, that the pwiplc myght caarly Ijchold. And after the disgy^ng was doon, 
the Kyng was scrued with \\ disahcs of dj-ucrs confcccions . . , ," (Tlus seems to be a con- 
tciDpoiary record of events narrated — see Ktngsford, p. ix.) 

There is mention of what seems to be a pageant of some sort aocompaiqring a dance in 
Olaus Magnus, Book xv, ch. vii, where he notes " another kind <A dance or play, where, upon a 
woodden Engine men are carried in the ayr by the motion of wheels: or else they sport other- 
wise, being vcr>- nimble of body: as with spears, about which tliey will turn theiDsdv«s . . . ." 

Cf, 00 the early court fcsti\'aU, C. W. Wallace, Evotution Eng. Drama (1911). He mentioos 
(front Harl. MS. 69, fol. 34 b) that children, as mermaids, sang in Christmas "disports" in 
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After his progress through Paris in 1498, Louis XII held a splendid banquet: 
" en la dicte salle auoit troLs grands estharfaults, sur lesquels estoyent trompetes, 
dairons, & haults raenestriers, lesquels faisoit si bel ouyr que scmbloit \ii 
Paradis." ' These scaffolds seem to have been only platforms for the musicians. 

1 501— The Wedding Masqite op ARTmnt an*d the Prkcess op 

Spain 

Although it is called a " disguising," the celebration following the wedding of 
Prince Arthur and Katherine of S[Kun contains llie chief ciiaracterislics of a 
masque. 

" Item that Jaques Hault and Wm Pawne to bee appointed ... to devise and 
prepare disguisings and some morisques after the best manner they can whereof 
they shall haue wamingc by my L Chambcricin." ' 

When the king and queen were seated in the hall, " then b^an and entered 
this most goodly and pleasant disguising, convajxd and showed in pageants 
proper and subtile, of whom tlie first was a Castle right cunningly de\'ised, sett 
upon certaine wheeles and drawne into the said grt.'at hall of fower great beasts 
with chaincB of gold . . . which every each of the wliich foure beastes were two 
men, one in the fore part, and another in the hinder part. . . . And thus this 
castle was . . . convaycd from the nether part of the hall. . . . There were 
within the same Castle disguised viij goodly and fresh ladycs, looking out of the 
windowes of the same, and in the foure comers of this Castle were iiii turretts 
... in the which . . . was a little child apparelled like a maiden." • The 
children sang as this pageant moved up the hall. 

Then came a ship, with masts, sail, and tackle all complete. The maskers who 
were aboard, " in their countenances, speaches and demeanor, used and behaved 

1490 — but Et is not clear whether there was, on this occaaoo, a pageantic background. 
Th« disguise is enough, however, to suggest pageantiy. 

' Godefroy, p. 63. 

» Cotton MS. Vitellius, c. xi, lol. 115 b; HarL MS. 69, foL 43 b. Cf. the expenses for this 
occasion in Egcrton MS. J358, cited by Rcj-her, p. 333, n. a; he also refers to the prcparatiou 
at Westminster Hall recorded in Cotton MS. Vit., c. xi, fol. 1 24 b, «( se^. 

The description of this disguising may 1>e found in Har). MS. 69, f<^. 39 b, et stq. (printed in 
the Shaks. Soc. Papers {cd. Goodwin, i844|,i,pp. 47!., and in Kcyhcr, pp. 50of.). A contem- 
porary account is also printed in At^iq. Rep., ti, pp. 296 f. Cf., for meatioQ of this occasion, 
CoUier, i,p. 5S,citedbyChainbcrs, i, pp. 398f.; Brotanek,pp. 26 1; Reyher, pp. 17 and 351 f.; 
EvaDS, p. xvi; Schelling, 1, pp. 74 f.; etc 

This afisir b not to be confused with the " royal-entry " which took place on the prin- 
cess's airivai. (Sue chapter iii.) 

A sonj;, in parts, sung like dialogue, is reprinted by Rcyhcr, pp. 116 f., from Padelford's 
Early SixUentb Cmlury Lyrks; he suggests (p. 1 18) that it was rendered at this disguising. 

' It is, perhaps, not worth noting that Chambers, in his rtsumt of this disguiwng. places the 
Udy who is dressed like the Princess of Spain in this castle, rather than in the ship where she 
belongs, (Cf. Chambers, i, p. 398, and Goodwin, p. 49.) 
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thcinset\'es after the manner and guise of mariners, and there cast their anchors 
somewhat besides the said castle; in the which shippe there was a goodly and a 
fairc ladye in her, apparelled like unto the Princcssc of Spain "; two ambassadors 
" calling themselves Hope and Desire " left the ship and went to the castle with 
their banners, " from knights of the Mount of Love unto the ladj'cs within the 
Castle, making a great instance in the behalfe of the said knights for the intent 
to attainc the favuurof the said ladycs present; . . . thesaid ladyes gave tbeir 
small answer of utterly refuse, and knowledge of any such company . . ." 
The ambassadors, therewith angry, threatened an assault on the castle. 

" Incontinent came in the tliird Pageant, in likeness of a great hill or moun- 
taine in whom there were inclosed \*iij goodly knights, naming themselves Knights 
of the Mount of Love, the which passed through the said Hall towards the King's 
grace, and there they took their standing upon the other side of the shippe." 
The two ambassadors reported the disdain and refusal with which the ladies had 
met them; the knights assaulted the castle, and captured it; the ladies yielded 
themselves, and descended, " and submitted themselves to the power grace and 
will of those noble knights, being right freshly disguised and the ladyes also, 
fowcr of them after the English fashion, and the other foure after the manner of 
Spaine, daunced together divers and many goodly daunces, and in the time of 
their dauncing the three Pageants, the Castle, the Shippe and the Mountaine 
moved and departed. The same wise the disguLsers rehersed, as well the knights 
as the ladyes after certaine leasure of their solace and disport avxpyded and 
vanished out of their sight and presence," %vhcrcupon the royal party themselves 
fell to dancing. " This disguising royall tlius ended, begannc the voydce to enter 
in the manner of a bankett . . ," 

This masque — for masque it is — shows an obvious debt to the " Court of 
Love"; the pageants recall the Fishmongers' ship of 1313, the Goldsmiths' 
castle of 1377, and the " wilderness " of John the Baptist in 1392, all of which had 
numerous descendants. 



1503 — Revels at the Betrothal op Marcahet 

Margaret was betrothed to James IV of Scotland (for whom the Eari of Both- 
well acted as proxy) at Riclunond in January, 1502-03. On the day after the 
ceremony, after the prizes for the jousts had been given, " there was in the Hall a 
goodly pageant curiously wrought with Fenestrallis, hav-ing many Lights breo- 
ning in the same, in manner of a Lantron, out of wich sorted divers Sortcs of 
Morisks. Also a ver>' goodly Disguising of six Gentlemen and six Gentlewomen 
which danced divers Dances." ' 

We shall not collect here the many instances of the disguising, or early form 
of the masque, with which Brewer, Hall, and Hotinshed abound. Suf&ce it for us 



* A contemporary account, in Leland, CatUctattea, iv, p. 363. 
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to notice that even before 1501 the masque had drawn on the pageant for its cars; 
and the seed was planted which ltd to the clalwrate court- festivals of the Tudor 
century. " For justs, and tourneys, and barriers," writes Bacon, " the glories of 
them arc chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their entry; 
especially if they be drawn with strange beasts, as lions, bears, cameU, and the 
like ; or in the devices of their entrance ; or in the braverj' of their liveries ;..-*'' 

'llie 1501 disguising shows the " Court of Love " theme complete; the tourna- 
ment is recalled by the storming of the castle; that the castle represents the 
ladies' hearts U suggested by the names of the two ambassadors, Hope and 
Desire. The ladies will not yield without some pressure, but they fall before the 
determincfl attack of the cavalicrj. 

Evans distingiushes between the cnlcrlainmetti, the nucleus of which was a 
speech of welcome; the masque, the nucleus of which was a dance; and barriers, 
the nucleus of which was a sham tournament.' In 1 501 we find elements of alt 
three at a court disguising; above ail, for us, is the importance of the pageant- 
cars, which form a background against which the s>'mbolic love<a]legoQ' is acted 
out* 

1511 — Allegorical Pageants is the Early Years of 

Henry VIII 

In the early years of the reign of Henry VIII we find a number of allegorical 
pageants which suggest the symbolism of the spectacles — diversified with danoe 
and song — described by the chroniclers.* 

At a joust of honor held by Henry at Wliitehall, 12 and 13 February, 151 1, was 
constructed " a forest ... 26 feel long, 16 feet broad, 19 feet high, garnished 
with artificial ' hawthorns, oaks, maples, hazels, birches . . . with beasts and 
birds embossed of sundry fashion, with foresters sitting and going on the top of 
the same, and a castle on the said forest, with a maiden ^tting thereby with a 
garland, and a lion of great stature and bigness, with an antelope of like propor- 
tion after his kind ' drawing the said pageant or forest, conducted with men in 
wodwoofi" apparel, and two maidens sitting on the same two beasts; in the 



* Bacon, En*y xxxvil, (^ Matqites and Triumph. 

* EvanB, p. xii, n. i. Cf. Schclling, li, p. 94, 

* On the " Minneburg " see firota»«k, pp. 37 f., 335 1. " Durch den Rosenroman gclangtc 
die Vontellung bald aach ItoUeo. Die Casldii d'Amme wuren ui Veoedig, Padua, Treviso 
(1314) und Ferrara betiebte Sdiauspide." (P. 335.) We have already noted how this kind 
of thing came into England from France. 

* Cf.HaU.^WiH; Brewer, ii, 1495, 1497, 1499, 1501,1509; iii, 1558 (dted by Chambers, i, 
p. 400). Cf.alioC.W. Wallace, £K>/.£f<;.Z>riiMu) (1913), pp. 4tfl., and Reyher and Brotanek 
for mention of these pageant-cars in masques; many of tbcm were prepared by Rkhard 
Gibson. 

* Cf, the lion and the antelope of the 1415 entry of HcDiy V into London {diapter lii). 

* U'ild-nwn's; d. above, p. 74. 
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which forest were four men of arms, riding, that issued out at times appointed; 
and on ever^' one of the 4 quarters of the forest were the arms of the four knights 
challengers . . ."" 

" Thys forrest or pagent after the ewsans had into Westminster Gret Hall, 
and by the king's gard and other gcntyllmcn rent, brokj-n, and by fors karryed 
away."* 

One of the knights who took part in this joust was the king himself, who 
assumc<l the name, Cure loial ; the other three " duualers de la Forrest saluigne " 
were Bon espoir, Bon voloire and Valiaunt desire.* These names, as well as 
those given various pageants, show the influence of chivalric allegory, as exerted 
through the tournament on these entertaiiuncDts: the " Dangerus Fortrecs" 
was shown at Greenwich, g March, 1511; the *' Golldyn Arber in the Arche- 
ycrde of Plesyer " appeared at Whitehall on 13 February of the same year. The 
" Ryche Mount " — "a rock or mountain of gold and precious stones . . . 
planted with broom to signify Plantagenet, and also with red and white roses " * 
— was exhibited at Greenwich, 6 January, 1513; the " Pavilion of the Parlous 
Place " was provided for the revels of 6 January, 1515,51 Greenwich; the" Gar- 
den of Hope," or " de E^rance," for those of 6 January, 1516.' 

1528 — A MaSQL-E with DfeBAT, TOtiRNEY, AND PaGEANT-CAR 

In 1538 there was an entertainment at court, whereat " two persones plaied a 
dialog theffect wherof was whether riches were better thS louc, and when they 
could not agre \TX>n a conclusion eche called in thre knightes, all armed, thre of 
them wouldc haue cntred the gate of the Arche in the middel of the chambre & 
the other iii resisted, & sod€ly betweene the six knightes, out of the Arehc fell 
doune a bar all gUte, at the whiche barre the six knightes fought a fair battail, and 
then thai were departed, and so went out of the place : then came in an olde man 
with a siluer berd, and he concluded that loue & riches both be necessarie for 
princes (that is to saic) by louc to be obcicd and serucd, and with riches to 
rewardc his louers and frendes and with this conclusion the dialogue ended.*' ' 



' Brewer, iv, 1494. It may be noted that in the account of exjiense-s for this occasion (iHd., 
1495) the companion of the lion is sometimes called " anbelopc," sometimes " olyvant." 

' Brewer, iv, 1495. Says Hall, p. 519: " In the meane season the pagiaunt was conueyed 
M tfe cnde of the place, there to tary till the daunces were finished, and to to have rcceyued 
^Kkfdes and ladies againe, but sodanly the rude people ranne to the pagent, and rent, tare 
vd MwyVd the pagent, so that the lord Stuaid nor the head officers could not cause them to 
, ccoepte they ^oulde haue foughten and drawen bloude, and so was this pagent 

•^^^ at Biewer. (Uall, p. 526, mentions the Fortress Dangerous; for ft " Rkh 
I Twelfth Night, i5ii,«eepp. 516!.) 
tL.Sp«rts, p. HI, quotes it from Hall). 
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Immediately after the dialogvie, " a rich mount " in the shape of a fortress 
was discovered; on it sat eight lords, richly apparelled, who descended, chose 
partners " and danced divers dances." Princess Mary with seven ladies then 
emerged from a cave; they were all " apparelled after the romaync fashion." 
They danced with the eight lords of the mount; then suddenly entered wi more 
masquers dressed " after the fashion of Iseland, and these persons had visers with 
syluer berdcs, so that they were not knowne: these Maskers tooke Ladies and 
daunsed lustely about the place." Then the King and the Viscount of Toxiraine 
joined the revellers, dressing with six others after the Venetian fashion ; they 
danced long with the ladies, and afterwards the queen plucked off the king's 
masque, and so did the ladies the visors of the lords; and the king gave the vis- 
count his own masking apparel, as well as that which the viscount himself had 
worn, " which were very riche, for the whichc he thanked hym." A banquet 
followed, and the gaiety Listed till sunrise. 

1572 — A Masqi^e at Whitehall 

In June, 1572, there was a masque at Whitehall which will serve us as an ex- 
ample of the continued use of pageant-cars in these entertainments. " Apollo, 
the Nine Muses (in a chariot), Lady Peace, Argus, and Discord were presented. 
. . . The castle for Lady Peace or Lady Plenty, and the prison in which Discord 
is watched by Argus, arc mentioned m the list of properties in 1572." ' This was 
given in honor of the Duke of Montmorende. 

1634 — A Pageantic Masque by Shuxey for the Inns op Coimt 

Preceding Shirley's The Triumph 0/ Peace, which was performed at WTiitehall 
on 3 February, 1633-34, by the Inns of Court, was a procession; it started early 
in the evening from Ely House, Holbom, and went to Whitehall via Chancery 
Lane.* " It consisted for the most part of a number of mounted ca\'alicrs, 
attended by pages an<i torchbearers, and followed by trumpeters and truncheon 
men. At the rear of the procession came four triumphal chariots, each drawn by 
(our horses." ' In them " were mounted the grand Masquers, one of the fourc 

^ Flay, But. Skige,p.ig. Ct.C\uiamgb&m,TheRcvtis <UCourt,pp,tSf. (I'icay con^dcrs 
this a modifietl form of a 1 56a masque.) Cf. Prog. Q. PJii.,l, pp, 305 (., for tlie entertainments ia 
honor of the Duke of Montmorende; there were barriers at Whitehall on 14 June; on the i8lh 
he was stalled Knight of the GuTter, and on the 28th returned lo France. 

* On this masque, see espcciaIlyBiiIstrocieWhitclockc,3/«iiorw/j(l,ondon,i733),pp, 19 f.; 
W. J. Lawrence, The Moimting of Ike Sluarl Masquft in the Englisk Iliustratfi Magaxine lor 
November, 1903, pp. 174 f. ; James Shirley, The Triumph oj Peace, A masque presented by the 
Foure Honourable Houses, or Innes of Court ... at ftliiie Hall, Febniaiy the third, 1633, 
. . . (London, 1633.) Mr. Lawrence's article, above dtcd, was revised and reprinted us Th4 
itottnling of fhe Carolon Mas^uet, in The Elitahtthan Phyhaute and Other Studies (191 a). 

* Lawrence, op. cU. On p. 176, he identiBes Inigo Jones's draning of a chariot, in the 
Salvin collection at the Royal Institute of British Ardiitects, as one of those bdonging to this 
masque. 
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Houses In every Chariot, seated within an halfc Ch-all, with a glorious Canopy 
over their heads, all bordered with silver Fringe, and bcauUBed with Plumes of 
Fcathere on the top ... " The foiir great chariots were " all after the Romane 
forme, adorned with much embossed and carved workes, and each of them 
wmuffhl with SiK'er, and his seuerall colour. They were mounted on carriages, 
the Spring-trees, Pole and Ajtlc-trecs, the Charioter's scate and slanders, whceles, 
with the fellyes, spokes and naves all wrought with Silver and their se\'eraU 
cokmr."' 

The following characters in masque and anlimasque took part in the proces- 
sion: Fancy, Opinion and Confidence, Jollity and Laughter, six "' Proiectors," 
— the first a Jockey, the second a country fcUow, the thinl, " a grimme Philo- 
sophical! fac'd feUow," the fifth a " Ph>'sition," and the mth a seaman. After 
forty on foot, and a hundred ca^-alicrs, came the cars.* 

Whitclocke and Mr. Edward Hyde were the members of the committee on the 
masque chosen fnim the Middle Tcmjjie. Mr. Simon I\y and Mr. I-a«'s were 
selected to write the music for the masque,* and their success was marked; for 
" the Queen . . . was so taken with this Show and Masque, that she desired to 
see it acted o\'er again : whereupon an Intimation being given to the Lord Ma>'or 
of London, he invited the King and Queen, and the Inns of Court Masquers to the 
City, and entertained them with all State and Magnificence, at Mtrclumt- 
Taylors Hall. Thither marched through the City the same Show that went 
before to WhitehaU . . ." and the mas<iuc was repeated. Some of the " mus- 
ickc " got £100 apiece, " so that the whole Charge of the Musick came to about a 
thousand Pounds ": one hundred suits at £roo apiece came to £10,000: " the 
Charge of the whole Sfasque which was bom by the Societies, and by the jxtr- 
ticular Members of it, was accounted to be above one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand Pounds." * 



1662 — A pAGEANTic Masque at Munich 

A gigantic Atlas-like figure, a huge car drawn by lions, a polycephalic dragon 
s[>outing flames, various animals upright and bearing torches, Centaurs blowing 
trumfjcla, knights, etc., are on a plate in the second volume of Baron Taylor's 
collection presented by Fairholt to the Society of Antiquaries. Before the print 
the donor has written: " This and the following plates are from an Italian 
Dranui acted at Munich in 1663 and entitled ' Antiopa Justificata,' by P. P. 
Bissari. It was performed at the feast held to commemorate the birth of a son 
to the Elector Ferdinand." The plates show castles, cars, giants, animals, torch- 

I Shirley's pamphlet, pp. 4 and 5, cited by Lavrreooe. 
' See Shirley's pamphlet. 

* Full details of mosque and procegsion are given by Whltelocke. Shirley, it may be re- 
called, was a member of Grays Inn. 

* fi. Wbltelockc, Menwiais, pp. ai and aa. 
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'Bearen;, knights and otlier pageantic material; and if it is a " drama " it shows 
clearly that it has absorbed much pageantry. The arrangement of the figures in 
the plates is processional; drama is probably less exact a word for this entertain- 
ment than masque. 

Pageant and Masque 

With the advent of dancers who represent allegorical or s>TnbolicaI figures, 
such as Hope and Desire in 1501, the " soul " of pageantr>' comes into the 
masque. At first, the masque was a meaningless masquerade — the " raw-ma- 
terial " of a soul, if you nill, but not a soul. Once allegory, symbolism, and 
mythology — represented by li\Tng persons — were admitted to the masque, it 
began its development, reaching the heights which it attained in the da)'s of Ben 
Jonson. But the poet was not the only important figure; there was also the 
engineer. Inigo Jones was quite as necessary a pcr^^nage as Ben Jonfion in the 
success of these masques; hence a quarrel.' Very little, comparatively, of the 
enormous sums spent on masques in the Jacobean and Carolian times, went to 
the poet; the cost was due to the costumes and setting. 

When the pageant-car was borrowed by the disguising, the seed was planted 
from which grew the elaborate background of the later masque under Jones, just 
as the parlcyings between ladies and ambassadors, and the " sweet and har- 
monious " singing of the cliildrcn, lie at the roots of the speeches and lyrics of the 
Jonsonian productions.' 

When, with Charles II, the drama was also restored, tlie elaborate masques of 
earlier Stuart reigns were remembered by the court circle; many of the plays — 
under the new name, " opera " — bore a close resemblance to the older masques.* 
It is not surprising that scenery was demanded; and scenery came.* 

' Evans, p. xlvi. 

* " The word Pageant, which came finally to mean a spectacle or show, such as the Lord 
Mayor'ii, originally signified a scafTold . . , and U was only necesnry to convert the pageant 
Into a castle, a mouniain or a ship, and wheel it into the hall, in order to furnish a practicable 
scene for the diagulting." (Evans, p. svii.) 

At the Cliristnus revcLt at Greennidi in 1515. the gentlemen of the diapel, who accom- 
panied the children on the " Pavyllyon un the Plas Parlous," " first declared the intent of the 
pageaiil by process of speech." (Brewer, \v, 1501.) 

" Ainsi, au d^but du xvi' siidc, les mascaradcs dc U cour ont quclquefob un sujet cmprunt^ 
i la litt£nture de I'^poque. It d^rmlne ou explique le dioix des costumes et des machines, 
sert it relier entrc cux Ics divers fluents du divertissement ct ea fait un tout ... 11 n'cst 
pas encore question d'un dialogue k proprement parler; mais rinfluence du drame se fait 
d'ores et d^jik nettement scntir. Lc sujct est, en outre, parfois adapts aux circonstances. 
Enfin il y a un ^I^ment lyrique, de petits po&nies chaiU<!s, qui sont d'ordinairc des compliments 
ou des vceux ailress^aux sou\'crains." (Kcyhcr, p. n&; d. Evans, p. xxJi, for the growth of 
^e«ch in the masque, and the influence of llic contemporary drama on it.) 

* Cf. Reyher, p. 473, etc., for the history of the early opera in England: esp. n. i: " A la 
Rcstauration, quand les decors furent d^&iitivement adoptds, il fallut rcbfttir les thfities." 

* On tliis whole subject, see Reyher, ch. v (pp. 331-J83) wliere it is treated in more detail 
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" n ne scmble pas qu*il y ait eu tie d&oration a propremcnt parler," says 
Reyher, speaking of the theatre; " elle se rMuisait t des accessoires, k dcs 
' practicablcs,' et U n'cn est pas en Anglctcrrc comme en France, oil THOtel de 
Bourgogne hfirite de la mise en sctec du thfiStrc du Moyen-Age." ' Again : *' H 
serait . . . exact dc dire que les ' Pageants ' et la decoration des ballets mar- 
qucnt, dans I'histoire dc la mise en scene, la transition du Moyen-Agc &. t'adopticm 
des d6:ors dans les th^ires publics. Ce sont les fetes de la cour, les ' masques/ 
bien plus encore que les representations dramatiqucs, qui continucnt et pcrfec- 
tionnent cette mise en sc^ne, et cela est si vrai que les auteurs de la Restauration 
font rcmonter Voriginc de Icur decoration aux ballets. ' Quant aux dlcors et aux 
machines, dit Richard Flecknoe, peu aprte 1660, ce ne sont pas des inventions 
nouvelles; notre ' masque ' et quelques unes de nos pi^es (quoique ce idt alors 
I'exccption) en avaient cu jadts d'ausni beaux et m&ne de plus beaux que ceux 
d'aujourd'hui ...'"» 

" There can be little doubt that the later Stuart masques, remote as they were 
by nature from the ordinary run of dramatic performances, had a certain measure 
of influence upon the scenic system of the Restoration theatres," says Mr. Law- 
rence.' Mr. Blomefield remarks, " on historical grounds, Inigo Jones's designs 
for masques are nearly as important as his architectural work, for he completely 
rc\'olutionized the sccncr>' of the stage." * He notes performances of Heywood's 
Love's Mistake at court in 1636 when Jones changed the scenerj- for every act; 
and of Cartwright's Ri>yal Slave, produced before the king and queen at Oxford, 
in 1637, where Jones pro\'idcd eight sets.' Evcr^'one admits the strong influaice 

than wc iKcd to give here. He deals with masque as well as with the drum pnq>er. Cf. al»o 
George F. Reynolds, Some Prindples in Eiizabtlhan Slapng, in Mod. PhUol. for April and 
June, 1905; and W. J. Lawirnoe, Tkt Eiisabtihan Playhouse and OiIkt Studies (191 j). 
' Reyher, p. 38J. 

• Reyher, p, 382, citing Richard Flecknoe, A Disrovrst oj tkt Englith Slage (al ihe end of 
Love's King,dom, a Pusforal Tragi-Comedy) ; he also quotes Davcoant, The Playhouse lobe Let 
(c. 1663), act i: 

" We'll let this theatre and build another where At a cheaper rate, wc may havx room for 
Scenes." Pep>'9 (Diary, 1$ August, 1661, died by Reyher, p. 383) records: " To the Opera, 
which b^bs again today with ' The Witu,' never acted yet with scenes . . . and indeed it is 
a most cscdlent play, and admirable scenes." 

• W. J. I^wrencc, The Mounting of Ihe Slnart Masques, in the English lUustrated MagasiiM, 
for NovTmbcr, 1903 (illustrated), p. 174. 

• Reginald T. Blomefield, M..\., writing in The Portfolio tor May, iS8g on Inigo Jotits (mt 
pp. 8Sf.; a second part, which concerns us less, appeared in June, 1889, pp. 113 f,— both arc 
illustrated). 

' Blomefield, p. 91. He discusses Jones's stage machiner)-, and notes that in the Lansdown 
MSS. in tlie Biit. Mus. are eight authentic drawings by Inigo Jones, which throw a valuable 
light on how he managed bJS scenery. Until after the Restoration, scenery was confined to 
masques and court performances; " the use of movable 4cen«r>- vas the most important im- 
provement introduced by Inigo Jones, but thcic can be litUc doubt that he grcatlj* developed 
the mechanical resources of the stage all round." 
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of Italian pageantry' on Jones; but the interesting thing for us to note is that a 
foundation already existed in England, upon which he could build. The develoi> 
ment from the 1494 pagoant-car tolnigo Jonc^and GordiHi Craig, Max Reinhardt, 
Granville Barker, and Sam Hume, is unbroken. 

The pageant-car was not the only gift of pagcanlr>- to the masque. Animals' — 
especially the lion and the antelope — and "wild-men" appear in the early 
disguisings. Undoubtedly heraldry influenced both " royal-entry " and masque 
to a large extent — not in presenting animals, which were a jpft of folk-custom, 
but in suggesting which animals to present. Romance also played its part here, 
as we have seen; undoubtc<ll)' animals often came directly to the masque from 
the romances. But the stimulation and suggestion of the pageant seem to be 
underneath all. 

In 1532 Henry VIII gave a masquerade for Charles V at which appeared 
foresters and " woodwos " or sa\'age men.' The " meskeler and revels " on this 
occasion were devised by WilUam Komyche^ gentleman of the chapel; and there 
were used " 240 ells of canvas from the king's store, for wodwos' garments, cover- 
ing the i>agcant, and a stuffed body." * Does this " stuffed body " refer, perhat>s, 
to a giant ? 

I have already mentioned * the embroidered knights and ladies on the bards of 
the sovereigns' chargers at the tournament preceding this mumming; I may 
recall here the embroidered figures of " wodewoses " on the " harnesses " of 
Edward III.* The royal-entry must liave had some influence on the indoor revels 
of the court; and, as we should expect, these borrowings from civic shoe's are 
adapted to their courtly surroimdings. Instead of symbolizing trade, animals 
realize the romance; Bible, folk-tradition and moral-allegory give way to the 
lovc-aIl<^ry of the " Court of Love." The wild-man is softened to a forester, or 
metamorphosed into a wood-spirit, just as the " wilderness " of John the Baptist 
was changed to a " royal mount." 



54. CONCLUSION 

I have elsewhere rcWewed ' the discussion of Halt's famous passage which 
led many writers to assimie that the masque came to England from Italy. 
Chambers, Brotanck, E\'ans, Sorgel, Rcyhcr, and Scherm have dealt with the 
matter m some detail. Just what " after the maner of Italic " may mean, is still 
obscure; but one thing is plain: that the masque is Httle indebted to Italy for 
its ingredients; all the elements — masquerade, disguising, pageant-car, song — 

' On animals in Italian masque;), sec Burckbardt, ii, p. 143. 

' " A favourite character at revels " notes Maitin in Arckavhgia, xlvii, p. 315. 

* Brewer, iii, 1505 [pt. 3, pp. 976 and 977] cited in Archaologia, xlWi, p. 315. 

* See above, p. 97. * Ardutologia, xxxi, pp. 41 and lii. 

* See my paper entitled " After the nunn«r of Italy " in Journ. Eng. Gtrm. PhSol. for 
July, 1916. 
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which go to make up the form of art so popular at the courts of Elizabeth and the 
earlier Stuart kings, were in existence — hati even been combined — before Hall's 
famous passage was written. H used to be thought that England owed the masque 
to Italy; and undoubtedly, even before the time of Inigo Jones, there were 
Italian influences which made for elaboration of music, dance, and scenerj-. But 
the seed had been planted — had even begun to sprout — before the warm 
Italian sun shone upon it.' 

There is no need of tracing the development of the tournament into the 
" barrier " — or of following the progress of the masque any farther than we have 
done.' Whatever developments there were during the sixteenth century, come 
from materials already gathered together early in the reign of Henry VIU. 

We have seen how the tournament became a " soft and silken war " — how 
the " rex dc Vertbois," Tatars, Pope, and Cardinals originated a long line of dis- 
guised characters that led to the Bon voloirc, Bon ci^roir, Valiaunt desire and 
Cure loial of the 1511 jousts, and to the four Foster-children of Desire in 1581. 
Disguising in the tournament gave way to a " drcssing-up in character," and the 
characters chosen were drawn largely from the allegory of the " Court of Love " 
— perhaps through an influence from Hainault. 

We have also seen how the " disguising " developed at the Christmas celebra- 
tions of the Court in the reign of Edward III ; * how this gradually became a dance 
of masked courtiers, which may have been influenced by folk-mumming. The 
more formal occasions, for which preparations had been made, and in which the 
participants remamed distinct from the spectators, were called " disguisings"; 
the word " mumming " was kept for the less formal dances, for which cavaliers 
entered masked, and chose their partners from among the court ladies. 

Lydgatc seems to have introduced verse into the disguisings; and he also con- 
tributed allegorical symbolism to these festivals. Altliough it is possible that this 
allegory may be due — at least in part — to the morality-plays, it seems unneces- 
sary to suppose that Lydgatc drew on them. The allt^rical castle came into the 
" royal-entry " in 1377, from the " Court of Love," — probably under French 
influence; it is found in France as early as 1330. It seems to have been borrowed 
by the moraUty-play (which may have absorbed it direct from such literature as 

• On the ma.'ique in Italy, see Symon<h, Skakspcre's Predettssors, ch. ix (pp. 317 f.); cf. also 
Ward, i, pp. 145 f.; Burckhardt, §5, csp.cb. viii(ii,pp. 131-156). Tlie masque itself is out&ide 
our field. 

' Toumaments, tilts, citizens' musters, and " barriers " were common enough through the 
teigns of the Tudor sovereigns. The interested reader is referred to Hali and Holinshed, 
fatiim; and (for those of Elizabeth's reign) to Prog. Q. Eits., \, pp. 63, 71, 73, 80, 82, 176, 296; 

«. PP- 3". 330. 411; iii, pp. 4>. 19s. 214, >6j. 309. 3i8, 355. 364, 37', 389, 498. 57o. 5*6, etc. 
One or two, of particular pageantic interest, will be noticed in diaptcr iv [EHzabethan Pag- 
tantry), infra, 

* Tbere is at least one example of a disguised — possibly an allegorical or symbolical — 
figure in Scotland as early as 1385. Cf. above, p. 103. 
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the Ckasleau d' Amour of Grossetcste); and latter still by the "disguising." 
WTien this latter borrowing was made, the seed was planted for the elaborate 
scenic background of the masque, which, in Restoration daj-s, was adoi)ted by the 
theatre. 

Animals and " wild-men " appear in the early masquerades, and seem to 
indicate further borrowings from pageantrj*. One must remember, however, that 
the " wild-man " is rather a forester than a buffoon in these dances; and this 
suggests the possibility of a literar>', rather tlian a pageantic, origin. Occasionally, 
however, a car is dragged into the hall by " wild-men," so that we may assume 
that the pageant contributed something toward the figure m the masc^ue; and it 
15 not impossible that the masque exerted an influence on the character in the 
pageant. Romantic literature may have influenced both. 

Whatever Hall meant by his oft-quoted and much-discussed passage, it seems 
clear that England owes little to Italy for her masque. The native product was 
later polished as a result of Italian influence; and Inigo Jones brought as much 
from contcmporar>' Italy to enrich the masque scenic^lly as did Ben Jonson 
— from an earlier Italy — to enrich its lines. But the foundation of the masque 
was English, and all the elements which compose it were imited in the time of 
HeDr>- Vn. 

Music, of course, is a necessary adjunct of the dance; and tt is unhlcely that 
the " disguising " took musdans from the pageant. 

By the time of " bluff King Hal," we find an elaborately developed form of en- 
tertainment drawing material from masquerade, tournament, and pageant It is 
noteworthy that the tournament had, at times, a processional feature; ' but this is 
probably an independent development of the same causes which underlie pa- 
geantic processions. With the car, however, the pageant gave a processional 
feature to the " disguising," in that one group of figures surrounding a car danced, 
and then gave way to the next ' — or, as in 1501, more than one car entered the 
hall. It is probable that the development of this in English and Italian masques 
was indejwndent — in Italy it arose from the Florentine carnival processions and 
the Venetian water parades; in England, from the folk-pageants of Midsummer 
Eve, the mirade-plaj-s, and the civic triumphs which attended the " royal- 
entries," to which we shall turn in the next chapter. 



' a. e. (., that of 1375. 

* Symonds notes chariots introduced into ballets at Urbino in 1513; they gave a prooes* 
siooa] character to the ma.<x]ues, making them equi^-alent to triumphs. " Each interlude," 
■ays Symonds, " had its cor attended by a choir of dancers." Is it possible that Eagland made 
this gift to Italy ? 



CHAPTER III 



THE "ROYAL-ENTRY," 1298-1558 

FROM the early years of the thirteenth century to the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, the most notable development of jxigeantry was seen in the 
" ro>'al-cntr)'." The splendor surrounding these events was great long before 
1200; ' but pagtantrj', in the proi>cr sense, docs not api^car until the FLshmongers' 
celebration of the victory which Edward I gained at Falkirk. I liave elsewhere ' 
treated the " royal-entry " of the thirteenth centur>' in some detail; suffice it 
here to repeat that Stow's authority for pageantr>' in 1236, when Eleanor of 
Provence was recei\'ed at London, is doubtful ' — and that there is no clear case 
of real pageantry' before 129S. 

WTiether or not Edward I saw the Fishmongers' celebratiwi in this year, is 
uncertain. " The Cytczj-ns of London hcaryng tell of this great Victorye made 
great solempnyty euery one accordyng to his crafte & in especyall the fysh- 
mongcni which w* solcmpnc processyon passed through the cytye ha\7ng fyrst 
4 storions * gylded caryed on 4 horses and after 4 horses caryed 3 saraons ' of 
syUxr and after xlvi knyghtis all armed \ppon luces of the water and St. Magnus 
among the rest w'** a thowsand horsemen [>as&cd to leaden hall And this they 
dyd on St Magnus Day in honor of the Kyngis Victor>'e." • This show is inter- 
esting, in that we have here the first " triumph " in which animals — or, to be 
more exact, fishes — are used with a trade-significance. The reason for St, Mag- 
nus's presence is obvious; and though we cannot tell whether he was imperson- 
ated by a living rider, or was an image borne by horsemen, this jwint is unimpor* 
tant — if the former, we see probably a development of the latter. 

Before 1300 we find much splendor in the royal-entry; but — with this excei>- 
tion — no pageantry in the strict sense. The " knights " who rode on the " luces 



* See Wmdover's account of Uie coronation of Richard I in 1 189 (Plores Uistoriarnm, i, 
pp. 164 (.) copied b>- Mftlthew V&ni{Butoria il/ii»r, ti.pp. 6(.; Chronica Majota,\i,p. i^!^); 
d. Strutt, ManntTS and Cuslonu, ii,p. 59. There is much splendor — but no pagcantr>' — before 
1198. 

» Set The Early " Royai-Eaitry" va Publ. AfoJ. Long. Assoc., ior December 1917, pp. 616 f. 

' Mattliew Paris, Chron. Maj., iii, p. 556; " quibu.silam pro<ligiusis ingeniis ct porleatis " 
is at best ambiguous ~ Stow, Survey (1618), p, 147, translates: " be^des many Pageants and 
strange deuicea there presented." Had there been real pageanlr)' on this oocasion, we should 
expect to find established instances of it in other royal-entries before 1298 — there were plenty 
of opportunities for it» use. 

* Sturgeon. * Salmon. 

* TheCkronidt oj Dtinmme,'in Harl. MS. 5jo, fols. 3-iy, this paragraph ison foL 7 b. 
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of the water " were probably guHd-membcrs — perhaps members of the march- 
ing watch — whose knighthood was ephemeral. If the king himself were not 
present, the celebration was held in his honor, and may be considered the equiva- 
lent of a '* royal-entiy." The pageantic growth of this institution was marked 
during the centuries which follow. 



§ I —THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
1300^ The Citizens WeijCome Queen Margaret 

Stow records the citizens' welcome of Queen Margaret of France, the second 
wife of Edward I, in 1300. Six hundred met the new mother as she came up from 
Yorkshire; they were dressed in " one livery of red and white, with the cog- 
nizance of their mysteries broidered upon their sleeves," but were not accompanied 
by any sort of pageantry.' 

1308 — The Coroxation of Edward n 

The joj-ful reception of Edward II by the citizens, when he came to London 
with his French bride, is described in the Annt^es Londonienses.' The city was 
decorated, and looked — says tlie cnthuaastic chronicler — Ukc the new Jeru- 
salem. Mayor and citizens took part in the coronation which followed this recep- 
tion, two weeks later; but no pageants appear to have graced either occaaon.* 
It is worth noting that the citizens broke forth into spontaneous dancing — 
coram rege d regina karolanics — a natural folk -procedure on occasions of great 
joy. This link with the kind of thing which later, through " mumming " and 
" disguising " developed into the masque, is stronger in the earlier entries when 
pageant-cars and set speeches had not done their part toward making the jubila- 
tion less spontaneous, if none the less ^cere. 

' Stow, Annals, p. ao8; of. J. G. Nidiols, Land. Pag. (1S31), p. 10 (freely quoting Stow). 
I cannot find Stow's source, which may be " W. Packington," a chronicler not mentioned in 
Gross. 

This event is not narrated by WalBingbam (cf. Bitt. A ngl., i, p. 81) nor in Flar. UUt. (cf. tUt 
p. 109) where the birth of Thomas at Brotherton is recorded. The Ann. Land, has a break 
between 1395 and t^oi (i, p. loa). 

' Ann. Ltmd., i, pp. 152!.: "Tandem LondonJam vtnenmt, cui copiosa dvium turba 
ob\-iabant, et per regales vicos tapetos aureos dependebant, et tunc visa est Londonia quasi 
nova Jerusalem moniiibufi omala." Cf. Walsingham, i, p. ui, and l-'lores HUtoritirum, iii, 
p. 141. The latter dironicle places tliis event in February, 1307, while the editors of tlie other 
two agree in dating it 1308. I'he marginal date in the Ann. Lond. docs not agree with that in 
the text; (apparently the year 1308 begins on p. 153 — perhaps because the editor uses the 
new style, beginning each year on r January). 

* Ann. Land.: " Ad quam coronationem major aldermanni et cives Londoniarum induti 
samitets et serioeis \'csUmcntis et ex armis Anglic et Francis dcpictts, coram rcgc et rc^na 
karolantes, et servi dvium ad iUud festum, ut moris est, de cupa servientes, omnibus ia- 
tuentibus inauditum proviserunt gaudium . . ." etc. 
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1313 — FtsincoxGERs' Pageantky on the BntTH OF Edward III 

Much the same kind of dancing h seen in 1313 — this time as a part of a real 
pageant — when, on 4 February, the Fishmongers escorted the queen from West- 
minster on her way to Eltham, after the birth of Edward III.' With them they 
^- carried a ship ingeniously contrived* which had a trade-s>'mbolism as had the 
fishes exhibited by the same guild in 1298. It is interesting to note the folk- 
dancing, which we saw accompanying the coronation of Edward II, here linked 
with a " pageant." This combination on the London streets may be indirectly 
responsible for the later union of pageant-car and masquers; at all events, we 
find dancing and pageantry' united in the proccsaon of 1313.* 

The troubled state of the kingdom in the reign of Edward II was not con- 
ducive to elaborate and expensive shows; but it is important to remember that 
folk-custom had given birth to pageantr>' by the early years of the fourteenth 
centuT)-, and that Edward's troubled reign only retanied its growth.* 



1327 — January: Queen Isabella in London. December: Philippa of 

HAiNAtn,T AT London 

In 1326 Queen Isabella kept Christmas at W'allingford, and early the following 
January came to London. The citizens met her, and escorted her to Westminster, 

I " Cum rumor cjusdem nativitatis dvibus Londonlcnsibus pervcnissct, major cum aldcN 
mannis per totani ci\itatem, diebus et noctibus continiiis choream duxerunt, el quidibct 
contubcmia avium catcrvatim pru nimio gaudio boc idem fcccrunt: scd ct pisocoarii, contra 
advcDtum domins regine Westmonasterio se pneparantes, intesUmabilcm ordinavcrunt 
chorcam . . . rcgc ct rcgina Wcstmonastcrium pcn'cnicnlibus, dicti pisccnarii induU sJndone 
dcpicta ex auro, de armiii regum An^li^ et Francix, per medium dvitatls equilabant versus 
Wcstmonasterium; coram quibus jira-ibat quxdam navis, quodam mirabjli ingcnio operata 
cum malo el velo ercctis, el depictis dc supradiciis armiH el varietate plurima; et sic coram 
regina karolantcs, cl per medium pnediclK civitatis ante rcginam cquitaotes, conduoendo 
Ipi<am versuii Heltham omnibus intuentibus inaudilum prffmonstiaverunt solatium." Attn. 
Lend., i, p. aai. Cf. Chambers, ii, p. 167, referring to Riley, A{cmoriah of London, p. 107, from 
Corp. LfHer Book D, fol. 168 (p. 510); cf. al»o G. J. Augier, CAroni^^ lU Condra dtpuis I'an 
44 Hen III jusqu'i fan jy Edw. HI (cd. [from Cotton MS. Cleop. A. vi, fol. 54, et seq\ for 
theCamd.Soc. (xxviii), London, 1844), p. 37, ra& aftfM 6 Edward II : "En meunel'an funfc 
sire Edward dc Wyndcsorc, fitz le roy de dame Isabcic la rcync, qe (u la fille Ic roy dc Fraimce, 
te lundi en la fcste seint Biyce. ... En cele an, Ic dimeigne aprb la chaundelure, fu^nt les 
pcssoners de Loundres une nicf »iglaunt par my chepe jcskc & Wcimousler." 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the mayor at this time was not a Fishmonger, but a Gold- 
smith, Nicholas Farringdon. (Sec Stow, Survey (1618), p. 935.) 

' Cf. the " folk-ships " meationcd above, p. n, and n. 3. 

* Chambers, ii, p. 172, notes that " the functions carried out by the fishmongers in 1298 
and 1313 are much of the nature of masked ridings or ' disguisings ' and must be held to have a 
folk-origin." C(. iHd., u, p. 167. 

* On the dtuens' attitude towards the queen's cause, see Walsingham, Biff. Angt., i, pp. 
181 f. 
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but we find no mention of pageants.' In December of the same year, Philippa of 
Hainault was received at London by the mayor and citizens; edibles, and more 
lasting gifts, to the value of three himdred marks, were given her by the civic 
authorities; then she continued her journey to York, where she was married to 
Edward III.* Neither at this time, nor at her coronation, three years later, do the 
celebrations include pageantry.* 

1330 — Edward III Becomes a Fateer. A Note on Toitrnaicents 

The unorganized folk-celebration which we saw in 1308 and in 1313 broke out 
again in 1330 when the citizens of London heard of the birth of a son to their king 
and queen. This event happened on 16 Jtme, 1330, and the public joy in London 
lasted several days.* On the birthday of the young prince began a three-day 
tournament at Stepney, in which the king took part.' In this year, and the fol- 
lowing one, were several elaborate tournaments, which we have considered; we 
have seen that the custom of holding tournaments in masquerade may have come 
into England from Hainault with Philippa. Long a chivalric pastime, the tourney 
wa.s beginning to become a " soft and silken war " in the early years of the 
fourteenth century; like the sword-dance, it d^enerated into mumming. 

1332 — Christmas Kept with Splendor by the Court 

As we have observed, the authors of the metrical romances probably drew 
their pictures of the splendor of court festivals from real life. Although the 
fourteenth-century chroniclers speak of these celebrations only in general terms — 
as an illustration I cite the entry under Christmas, 1332, in the Annaks Paulini: 
"... tenuit dominus rex soltempniter Natale apud Welles usque Kpiphaniam; 
ubi fiebant multa mirabilia sumptuosa " ' — they show us that the early kings, 
when favored by fortune, celebrated Christmas in no niggardly fashion. It is well 
to note, in passing, tliat Tudor and Stuart sovereigns had a tradition of splendor 
at Christmas which came down to them from the times when folk-pageantry was 
beginning to touch the court. 

1357 — No Pageants to Greet John of France 

In 1357, Edward the Black Prince entered London with his prisoner. King 
John of France; they were greeted by a large crowd, but there seems to have 
been no pageantry, although severaJ writers — without giving any authority — 



' ^mt. Paul., i, p. 319; Stow, Antuh, p. 124. 

» Ann. Poui., i, pp. 338 f. • Ibid., p. 349. * thid,, p. 349. 

* Ibid., p. 353. There had been one at Dailiord 00 the 2 May preceding, in which the king 
bad bad a narrow escape, (f, pp. jsaf. Cf. above, p. 90.) 

• Ann. Poui.f \, p. 356. 
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say that there was.* In 1363 three kings visited London; gifts were given — but 
this, while often a part of pageantry, does not in itself, obviously, constitute a 
pageant.' 

1377 — RicHAKD II Crowned — an Important Pageant 

Important in the annals of pageantr)- is the date 1377; for when, in that year, 
Richard II was crowned, an elaborate castle was erected by the Goldsmiths' 
Company at the head of Cheapside* Walangham's description of this castle is 
very detailed,* and from it I take the essentials. It had four towers, on each of 
which stood a beautiful virgin,' who blew leaves of gold on the king, and threw 
counterfeit gold florbs before him and bis horse. Wine ran forth in abundance 
from tn'o sides of this structure, which was surmounted by a gold angel; this 
stood between the towers, and was so contrived that when the king came, it 
bowed down and offered him a crown. The mechanical device, the elaborate 
structure, the giving of gifts, the flowing wine and the damsels — who later were 
given allegorical names — are all characteristic of later pageants. 

It has been suggested ' that castles such as this came from the " Court of 

* Ashm. MS. 793, foL in b: "And in thcxxiiij daicof Mayc[33 Edw. ni) aboutc iijaftir 
none they [Prince Edward with King John and his son Philip] come to london Bri^f^. And so 
wentc forthe vn to the Kyngcs Palois of Wcstmynstcr." A great crowd pressed about them so 
that " vnnethes from midday vn to nyght, they myght not come vn to Weslmynster." Wal- 
ungham, i, p. 283, and Stow, Annais, p. 163, do not mention pagntnts in telling of this entiy; 
but Cough, BrU. Top. (176S), p. 338, say&, " the first pageants we meet with in London were 
exhibited when the Black Prince made his enliy with his ro}'aI prisoners, 1357." He gives 
neither authorities not details; Hone, Anc. Mys., p. 234, quoting Jones, Biog. Dram., art 
^a^Aiffl, says there were pageants on this occasion; see Jones(iSia), iii, p. 114 — he gives no 
autliority for bis statemenL 

* On this visit, see Walsingham, i, p. 399. The three kings were those of France, Cypms, 
and Scotland; the first died at London — the second, while travelling in England sliortly 
after, was robbed. (Walsingham.) 

' llie 1913 castle — which was historic, rather than chivalric' — cannot be connected 
with the descendants of this " romantic " castle. (Sec below, chapter vi.) 

* niat. Arigl., i, p. 331. Fairholt, pL i, p. 3 (referring to Wal^ngham) calls his, " the first 
detailed account of a ' pageant' " Cf. also on this. Chambers, ii, p. 167; J. G. Nichols, p. 11; 
Davidson, p. 85 (referring to Herbert, ii, p. 217); Strutt, Manners and Customs, ii, p. 49, 
quoting Fabyan. Herbert, Hist. Liv. Cos., loc. cU., says that the books of the Goldsmiths' 
Company have no account of this pageant, and that he takes his own account from 
"^historians." 

The mumming of 1377, recorded by Stow (Survey (161S), p. 148) has been con»dercd. See 
above, p. 104. 

* As far as we can tdl, these damsels were alive; the gold angel was, of course, a mechanical 
device. 

* By Dr. H. R. Patch, who quotes from Grosstcste; 

" Pt fouie smale tourea abouten 
^t [wite^] Pc heije tour w*-outcn 
Foure had />ewes P* aboute hire i-seo^ 
Foure virtues cardinals [^atj bco^," 
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Love " literature, possibly by way of the tournament. We have already noted the 
fact that in the reign of Edward III, the tournament showed signs of softening to 
a masquerade; and it is not at all imlikely that various features of the Court of 
Love were reproduced in reality.' If this took place, it is not sxirpri^g to find 
a guild borrowing the castle from the tournament when it wanted an elaborate 
structure to cowr up a conduit, and to suggest its trade. 

1382 — Akne op Bohemia Comes to London 

When the crafts welcomed the new queen, Aiuie of Bohemia, in the sixth year 
of Richard U, the Goldsmiths had a pageant in Cheap^de similar to that of 1377.* 
Herbert saj-s that there were on this occawon only three female characters, but 
that probably the machinery of five years before was used again. The woodwork 
of tills machine cost £a, 45.; the silver skins, or leather, for covering it, 8j., ioJi/.; 
a simi of £13, 5^. was spent for black and red cloth, but Herbert sa>-s it is not 
noted whether this was for the castle or the liveries. Among other items enumer- 
ated was a sword, which cost 6s., 8rf. The total expense to the Goldsmiths on this 
occasion — including the charge for the minstrels — amounted to £35, g^d.' 

1392 — RlCH/\RD KeSTORES THE RiOHTS OF TlIE CmZENS 

Because in 1392 the citizens refused a loan to the king, he depri\'ed mayor, 
sheriiTs, aldennen, and chief citizens of London of their ofTices;* " And y>an J>t 
Kyng and his counsaile for grete mahce of pe cite of London & for dispite re- 
moved all his courtes from Westmynstre vn to the dte of York ^at is to saye the 
Chaunc'ye the Chekcr & the Kyngcs benche & also pc comune place [pleas) and 
ther they helde all his courtes of lawe from mydsomer put is to saye pc feste of 
seint John Baptistc vn to ^ feste of cristenmasse next comyng after. And pan 
pe Kj-ng & his counsaiUe sawe it not so prophitablc there as he was atte London: 
than anonc he remeved it ageyn vn to London and so to Westmynster for grete cse 
of his officers and avauntagc for the Kyng & all the comuncs of ye Reame. And 
when the people of London sawe & knewe that tliese courtes weren come agej-n & 
ye K>'ng & his people also, than the raayre & the Aldrcmen with the chief 
comoners lete gadre a grete some of golde of all the comons of ye cite and ordeyned 
and made a grete Rialte ayens his com>'ng to London and for to haue his grace 
& his gode Lordeship & also hir libcrtccs & fraunchises grauntcd vn to hem 



and says: " It is exliemely doubtful whether the Castk carried any Epe<cial significaacc with ft 
when it left the Court of Love." (From an unpublished paper.) Cf, also Neilson, Court of 
Lmt, p. 136. 

» On this, see chapter ii above. 

' Herbert, ii, pp. 317 and 318. He gjves the dress of the cnft from the Goldsmiths' books, 
and remarks thai it " must have had a very splendid effect" 

» Herbert, ii, p. ai8. 

* Walsingham, ii, pp. 307 f.; Knighton, Chron. (ed. J. S. Lumby |R. S.), 1895), ii, p. 319. 
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Bgcyn as they alore tymcs haddc. And bi grctc instaunce and praicr of Queene 
Anne and of other Lordes & ladycs the Kyng graunted hem grace and this was 
done atlc Shene in Sotheraye. And than the K>'Dg withjTinc ij (laics after come to 
London. And than ye mayre of London shirriefs Aldermen & all the worthy cite 
afterwarde ridcn ayens the Kyng in goode arraye vn to the heth on this side the 
maner of Shene submyttvTig hym. . . . And ^us they brought the Kyng & the 
Queene to London. And whan pe Kyng come to the Gate of the brigge of London 
Ihcr they presented him with a mylke white stedc sadiled & brideled and trapped 
with white clothe of golde and rede parted togidre, and the (^eenc had a palfrey 
all whyte and in the same arraye trapped with white & rede and all per condytes 
in London rormen with n'jTic, and rcdy for all mancr people to drynkc of and 
betwene seynte Poulcs & the crosse in chepe />ere was made a stage," whereon 
" wer many Aungells with diucrse melodies and songen. .And an .-Vungell come a 
odowne from pe stage on hye bl a vyse ' and sette a crounc of golde and precious 
stones and perles \pon ye Kynges hedc and a no/>er croune vpon the Queenys 
hede and so the citczcins brought the Kyng & tlie Queene vn to Westmynstcr in 
to his pal<»s.' And than on the morne aftir the mayre & the Sliirriefs and the 
Aldremen of London come vn to the Kyng in bis palois attc Westmynster pre- 
scntyng hym with ij Basyns of siluer and ouer gilte full of coyned gold sum of 
XX. m. li. prayng hym of his heigh mercy & Lordship & special! grace: that they 
myght haue his goode love & libertees & fraunchiscs like as they hauc hadde 
before tymes and bi his lettres & patentes and hir chartir confermed. And the 
Queene and other worthy lordes and latlies fclle on knees and bisought the K>'ng of 
grace to conferme this: than tlic Kyng tooke vp tlie Queene & graunted hir all 
her askyng. And than they Ranked the K>'ng and the Queene and wente home 
agcyne, 



"I 



> a. Maidstone, De Concordia inter Regent Rie. 11 tt Cintaicm London, in P^ilicai Poems 
and Songt (cd. T. Wright IR. S.j, 1859-61), i, pp. aSa (. P. 391 — 

" Descendunt ab ea Juvenis simul ipsaque virgo 
Nidk (uit seals, nee patucrc gradus. 
Nuliibua inrlufli veniunt, et in Kthcre pcodunt, 
Quo tamcn ingcnio ncscio, crcde mihL" 

* Tlic speech of the maiden who gave the crowns to the king and queen may be found in 
Maidstone, p. 191. Other gilu — a golden picture of the Trinity to the king, and one of 
St. Anne to Her royal namesake — were given (Walsingham, ii, p. 210; Knighton, 11, p. 310); 
Miiidstone records the speeches which accompanied the gifts, and the replies of the sovereigns 
on accepting ihcnt (p. 396}. 

' Dodl. MS. Aahm. 793, fols. ia8band 119. {This \i » tlisUiry 0/ Britain from Brutus lo 
Benry V, written in the fiftcenlh retilur>-.) 

Cf. on this entry Stratt, Manntfs and Cmloms, it, pp. 49 f, (quoting Fabyan); Hoo^ 
Anc. Myt., p. 334; Chambers, ii, p. 168; J. 0. Nichols, pp. 11 f. (refcn-lng to Knighton and 
Fabyan) ; Thomson, Ckron. Lond. Bridge, p. 3o6 {referring to Walsingham, Fabyan, Knighton, 
Sunr, and Maitbmd). 
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Other accounts of this entry tell of a second ornamental conduit at the door of 
St. Paul's which held a chorus of angels of both sexes, and Cod himself was repre- 
sented.' Songs and musical instruments welcomed the king and queen, who 
dismounted and entered the Cathedral. 

Continuing their progress towards Westminster, they came to a platfonn built 
at Temple Bar, representing a " desert " where stood St. John the Baptist sur- 
rounded by all kinds of trees and a menagerie of strange beasts.' We may observe 
that the mayor of this year was a Grocer — William Stondon;* this combination 
of Biblical material and tradc-sj-mboHsm points both backwards and forwards. 
It is nothing new to find a union of the two; as Chambers points out, we see here 
the influence of the miracle plays.* The angelic hosts and God suggest a further 
influence of these plays. Here the sacred element is strong; we shall find, m later 
shows, that the emphasis is on trade-symbolism. The castle recalls that of 1377, 
and may show a chivalric influence. Speeches appropriate to the occa^on 
accompanied the presentation of the gifts — Maidstone probably does not gi\'e 
the exact words s[X)ken; for while the donors may have addressed the king and 
queen in Latin verse, it is not likely that the sovereigns, who probably spoke 
without preparation, adapted their speeches to the language and meter of the 
poet.* 

By 1392 we have a pageant which shows the uiflucnce of the miracle-play; 
which combines elements of tradc-syrabolism and tournament, and which includes 
appropriate speeches. Clerg>' and citizens joined to honor the king and queen; 
and both classes are reflected in the resulting show. We must, however, bear in 
mind Chambers's warning in regard to exaggerating the influence of the miracle 
and morality plays on these pageants. London, he points out, was not a very great 
dramatic center at this time, and what plays there were, were not in the hands of 
the guilds, as were the receptions we are now conadering.' 



I " Supra scdcbat cos juvcnis, quas! At Deus Epee, 
Lux radiosa sibi solb ad iaHai inesL 
Flammigerum vuilum geril hie, iiiveas quoque vestes, 
Supra hicrsrchias ccclicas illc scdct." 
(Maidstone, p. 393.) 

* Maidstone, p. 294; Chambers, li, p. 173; Cf. the Norwich Groctrs' tree, abox-e, p. 35; 
and note that in 1553 the Meichant-Tailor» had a mayoralty pageant of St. John (see below, 
chapter vi). 

' Stow, Survey {t6i8), p. 932. Cf. below, chapter vi. 

* Chambers, ii, p. 173. 

' The queen's speech was short and to the point: 

" Ilia refcTt grates nimiaii pro munerc tanto: 

' In me, si quid crit, perfidetur,' ait." Maidstone, p. 397. 

* Cf. Cbambert, ii, p. 173. (The " ridings " of the trade-guilds were very common in 
the fourteenth century : but we are here concerned only with those which have psgeanttc 
features.) 
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1399 — The Duke op Lancaster and Heney IV of England 

When the Duke of Lancaster entered London in 1399, he was received with 
great pomp by the dvic authorities, but no pageantry in the stricter sense ac- 
companied the reception.' The same year he was crowned King Henry IV, and 
Froissart narrates the procession and coronation service. " Thus the duke rode 
through London with a great nombre of lurtlcs, eucry lordes scruaunt in their 
ma>'Sters Ijiierey. All the burgesses and lombardes merchauntes in London, 
and cuery craft with their lyucrey and deuyse. ... He was in nombre a syxc 
thousade horse, and the streates hanged as he passed by : and the same day and 
the next there were in London r>Tm>Tige seuen cund>'ttes with wj-nc, whytc and 
reed." ' It is smail wonder that Perkin Revelour could not resist iJie temptation 
offered by such a " riding " ! 

Perhaps the troublous times account for the absence of pageantic features at 
this royal-entry — but pageantry is well establislied before the end of the four- 
teenth century.* 



§ 2. THE HFTEENTH CENTURY 

1415 — Henry V Returns from Agincourt 

When Henry V returned from Agincourt in 1415 tliere was a very fine show 
indeed. We have several contemporary accounts of the pageant; * that which I 
follow is printed in Strutt's Manners and Customs. The king was welcomed by 
Ma>'or, Aldermen, and twenty tliousand citizens, who met him at Blackheath, 
and brought him to the dty. Here he was *' riolly rece>'vet with procession and 



' J. G. Nidiols, p. 13. quoting from TyrrcU's History of Expand from iJSS. w Lambelk 
Library, gives an account of the entry. 

* FroLisart, Ckronides (J. Bouidiicr's transL [iSia] ii, p. 753). Cf. also. J. 0. Nichols, 
pp.i3andt4; Herbert, 1, p. 90; Strutt,ifi»iKfrjiiH^Cititomj,ii,p.6o,aIlofwbomgoback to 
Froissart. The conduits running wine was a common accompaniment of pageants to the lime 
Oif Charles II; cf. Fustigo in 1 Honest Whore, iii, i, 302: " This should be a coronation day; 
for my head runs claret lustily." 

' For ftn acx»)unt of the entry of Charles VI and Isabdla of Bavaria bto Paris, ao June, 
1399, see Froissart, ii, pp. 419 f. 

* Harl. MS, 53, fol. 157 b (InStrutt, Manners and Customs, ii.pp. 50 f.); Hart. MS. 565, 
fol. Ill b — 'Khen Passus Ttrlirn begins — (in "iiiQoiai, Agincourt (1832), pp. 335 f.; Tyrrell, 
Ckron. Lond. S089-1483 (1827), pp. 219 f.) ; Cotton MS. Julius E. iv, fol. 1 13 (in B. Williams, 
(7efto J7nwTriQiimtf (iS5o),pp.6i f.); Sloan«MS. 1776 — a careless copy o! the Cotton MS.: 
" the author was, as he himself tclis us, one of the chaplains (cltricalis mUiti<r)oi Henry's 
army," and his chronicle was written before 1418 (Gain, pp. vi and vii). See Ashm. MS. 793, 
fol. 144, for a brief mention of this entry. 

Cf. aJ9oKingsford,J?ntryl'(i9oi), pp. i^6l.;Nico\ai, Agincourt, pp. 149 f., 391 f. (a trans- 
lation of Gfsta), and appendix, pp. 67 f.; Tyrrell, pp. 103 f. (for a brief notice); Walslngbam, 
ti,p.3i4; Elmham's Vita Henrict Quinti (ed.T.Htame, 1737), pp. 71 f.; Holinsbcd (1808), iii, 
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song (stiling him Lord of England ! Flower of the World! and Soldier of Christ!).* 
And when he was come to London brigge, wher as were two turrettes on the draw 
t>rigge, & a gret gcaunt * and on the turrctts stond>'ng a lyon and a antelope, 

p. 84; Chambers, ii, pp. i6S(.; J.G.NiehoIs,p. 15; Fairbolt, pt. i, p. 6; Herbert, i, pp. 91 f.; 
Fabyan, -Veu' Chron. Eng. and France (ed. H. Ellis., 181 1), p. 581 ; Grafton, ChroHkle (1809), i, 
p. 510, for menttOD — more or less detailed — of this occasion. This 1415 rccvptioo is dated 
33 November in Cata, Kingsford, Henry V, and Nicolas, Agineowt. 

Thomson, Chron. Land. Bridge, pp. aai (., refers to Slow's Annals, Hart. MS. 565, and 
Cotton MS. Julius £. iv. Of the former MS. he quotes from fol. 76 b: " , . . and ayensi his (the 
king's] comynge was ordcyncd mochc ^^>a]le in London; that is to nxtcn, at London liregge, 
at ye Conduyt in Comhill, at the grete Conduyl in Chepe; and at ye Crosse in Chepe was 
mad a Ryall Castell with Angells and Virgynes, syngynge there inne . . ." Of the Cotton 
MS. he translates considerable. 

A detailed account ol the king's arri\-al may be fotmd in C. A. Cole's edition of SmJiami 
Liier Metrictu de Bemicc Quinio (Memorials of Hmry V |R. S.])iPP> "S f> The entry is de- 
scribed in the following chapters; xliii — De Adwnlu Regis lArndtmias; xtiv — De Advenlu 
Regis ad PonUm Londoniarum; xlv — De TransUu Regis per A quaductum de ComhU; xlvj — 
Dt Transiiu Regis ad introUum de Chepe; xlvii — Dt TransUu Regis ad CriKtm in Chepe; 
xlviii — De Transitu Regis ad Aguerdiulum prope portam Saneli Pauli; xlix — De concursu 
populorum in plaUis Cnilalis; 1 — Dt gestu Regis tfujluro in e^itando; tt ynorf introvit « 
etdesiam S<mcti Pauli; U — Quod Dominus Rex tier arripuit versus Westmonasterium. 

This entry of Henry V was reproduced in The Festival o/Emftre — the London Pageant ol 
191 1. The giant and various pt^can ts were reconstructed; see the Book of this pageant, pp. 49 f. 
In some " pageantic " productions of Shakspere's Henry V, this entry has been staged — 
without any attempt at historical accuracy. 

' Cf. Tyrrell, p. 231 ; " To London brigge lltanne rood oure kyng, 

The prooesaons there they mcttc hym lyght, 

' Ave Rex .\nglor ' tliei gan .lyng, 

' Flos Mundi." ihci sc)tle, Godd>'s knyght. 

To IwOndoR brigge whan he com ryght, 

Upon the gate iher stod on hy, 

A gyaunt that vns full grym of syght 

To tcche the Frensshmcn curtcsyc." 
That this poem was not written by an eye-wiuicss, b implied on the same page: 

" Men and women (or joye they aUe 

Of hys com>-n thd wercn so fa)!! 

That the Condyd bothe grete and unaJle 

Ran wyn ich OD as y herdc sayn." 
But this may be a mere conventional utterance. 

Stnitt translates the tides of the songs, which the MS. gives in Latin. 
* Accounts vary as to the number of giants. Getta fJenrki Quinii notes two: " in cujiis 
dextro latere stetit effigies non multum minoris magnitudinis, mulicbus . . . quasi vir et 
uxor." (p. 61). Of these figures, Kingsford, Hatry V, p. 156, n. 2, says: " No doubt they are 
the mcdiarval ancestors of the modem Gog and Magog." Cf. Nicolas, Agincourl, pp. 150 and 
993 (translating the Gesfa); the Eimhami Ltbrr Metricm, Thomson, Chambers, and J. G. 
Nichols, also note two giants. 

Some accounts include mention of St. George. Gesia, p. 63, says that he was an image: 
" sub uno ubernaculo splcndido stetit imago formosissima Sancti Georgii, armala." He held a 
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with many angcles ' syngyng, Blessed is he who cometh in the name of the Lord; 
& so he rode fortli into London, & the stretes were riolly hanget with rich clothes, 
& in Comhytle was made a riol toure full of patriarches ^ s>'ngyng, Sing unto the 
Ix>rd a new song, praise his name in the Holy Church: & they kcst down quyk 
briddes wliich flawe thikke about the kyng: & when he came into Chepe the 
conditcs rannc wjtic, & on the grct condit ware 12 ajxistelcs' s>'ng>Tig, Have 
mercy on my soul, Oh, Lord! and 13 kynges knel>'ng, cast>'ng doune obla)'s, 
and welcomet hym home.* And the cros in the Chepe was riolly arrayet Ukc a 
castelt with tourcs pight full of baners,* and tlicrein angeles syng>'ng Nobell, 

scroll vritli the inscription — S^t Deo honor d ^oria. Cf. al»o Kinfpiford, tlmry V, p. 157; 
Nicolas, j4£Jn£oiif4, pp. 151 and 394 (translating C«to). The account ^vco in Tyrrell mentions 
only one gUnt, but includes St. George. 

These figures show the adoption of the folk-giaot and saint's image by the royal-cntiy; it 
u hard 10 say whether the giant or St. George i^artook of the " cliani[Mon " aspect of the 1432 
giant — who may be a result of twth giant and saaed knight I may refer here to "St. George's 
bar " mentioned in 1511 (sec below, p. 175). 

' Kingsford, Htnry V, p. 157, n., repiints the first stanza of the welcoming song, sung by 
boys " who represented the hierarchy of angels"; the whole of the song — as he notes ^ — ^raay 
be found in Nicolas, Agmcourt, appendix, pp. 67 and 68. Nicolas takes it from Percy's 
Reti^uei of Ancient Poetry. The first stanza runs: 

" Deo gratias Anglia rcddc pro victoria! 
Owre Kynge went (orlli to Normandy, 
With grace and might of chivalry; 
The God for hym wrought marvelously, 
Wherefore Knglonde may callc, and cry 
Deo gratias, 8tc" 

* On the patriarchs or prophets, see Gestc, p. 64; Nicolas, pp. 151 and 295; Kingsford, 
Henry V, p. 157. All accounts mention the birds and the anlhem sung — " Cantate Domino 
canticum novum, Alleluia! Quia mirabitia fecit, Alleluia! Salvavit, &c" 

* On the apostles and kings see C»to, pp. 64 and 65; Nicolas, /IjintoMrf, pp. 151 and 196; 
Kingsford, Henry V, p. 158. The Cesla says that the kings represented tbc mart)Ts and 
confes-iors of the sucoesMon of England. 

* (I have here substituted the MS. reading for Stnitt's). The poem In T>Trell (p. 23a) 
KCOlds " xii kynges . . . obles aboughte oure kyng gan throwe " — which is rendered in the 
Latin: " Et emisenmt ei argenti folia rotunda intermixtis panibus ejusdem tenuitatts ct 
rotundatis. . . ." {Gesta, p. 65; this is translated (Nicolas, Afitncourl, p. J96): " And they 
sent forth upon him round leaves of silver mixed with wafers, equally thin and round.") 

The bread and wine represented — or recalled — Melchisedec's reception of Abraham, 
returning victorious from the slaughter of the four kings. Gesta, p. 65; Kingsford, Bonry K, 
p. 1581 Nicolas, Apncourl, pp. 151, 396. 

' On this castle, Gtita, p. 65, notes "erat scriptum in frontibus januarum ex utrSque parte: 
Gloriosa dicta iuntdele,civitas Dei. (Cf. Kingsford, p. 158; Nicolas, pp. 153, 397.) Thcarmsof 
St George, as well as tlie king's were on the castle. (Gesta, p. 63; Nicolas, pp. 153, 297). A 
chorxis of beautiful virgins sang from the castle, in English, Welcvme Benry the Fifte, Kynge of 
England and of Frauncel " wlut alteri David de c»do GoliaUie, qui in Gallorum supcrbtA 
congru^dcsignari potent." (G«jte,p.66; cf. Nicolas, pp. 154, 398). This may have suggested 
to Lydgatc the possibility of visualizing qualities, and so led to the 1431 allegofy. 
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nobell;' gyvjTig besandes' of golde to the kynge, & so he rode forth to Paules' 
where as mette hym 14 bisshojios and al ye bdlcs rongc agaynes hym;* & there 
he alight and went to the hye awter & tlier the! song Te Deum Laudamus; & 
from thense he rode forth to his pahcc at Westminstrc." 

' Cf. RosDy, p. as (d propos of the creation of a new Roi dc I'fipiacMc on mardi gras at 
LiUc in the time of Philip the Good): " Pui.i, comme d'ordiiuiirc en pareille occurrence, la 
foule des spect«teurs criait Xotit . . . et Ics appLaudisscmeDG ou joycuses aoclAinations 
retcntissaieot dc toutes paru." Cf . also I^ Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, p. 374 (d propos of 
the entry into Paris of Henry VI, 1431), " ct aussi tost que Ic roy cntis dcdcns la vllJe ilz lui 
tnircnt ung grunt del d'azur sur la teste . . . et le porterent hut lui les IIU escbevins tout en 
la fourme et nianiere c'om fait h nostrc Seigneur ik la Fcstc-Dieu, et plus, car chascun crioit: 
Noucll par 0(1 il passolL" Cf. Gesla, p. 67, n. 1. " Lydgate Mates that the virgins . . . 
greeted the king with the accustomed welcome, NowcU! Novell I Henry was in like manner 
greeted with this acclamation after the capture of Rouen (Archttol. zxii, p. 383)." [Lydgate 
did not write the verses in Tyrrelt.I 

' Strutt suggests bosons. It is rather besant or bnant — a cwn of Byzantium. The poem 
printed by Tyrrell mentions (p. 131) that the angels " strowed oure kyng on euery sj-de " 
with " bcsaunts." The Latin reads: " cmiserunt in caput regis subgrcdieotb nunas auicas " 
(Gesta, p. 66) and the editor notes, " margin — id est talenia." {llnd., a. a.) Nicolas fails 
to translate, writing mime {Apncourt, pp. 154 and 198); he notes (p. 154) "They were 
probably small pieces of coin." Williams (Gtslo. p. 66, n. i) erra In saying " L>'dgate calls 
them ' oboles ' "; but he is right in saying they were " probably small pieces of money," 

* The Eimkami Liber describes an elaborate " aquxductum prof>e portain Sancti Paul! " 
where a virgin scattered gold lighUy in the air; a golden Archangel (presumably artificial) 
stoiJd on the highest point, and " angelus sd postern quemlibet unus erau" The throne of 
angels and archangels resounded with hymns; " hac scriptura datur, gratia grata Deo: ' O 
Pater alme, Deum te laudamus moduiando; Hare omnis terra te veneralur ita.' " 

The poet carmot, perhaps, be held to describe accurately in such enthusiastic outbursts as 

" Turris amicta fuit stcltis: siipphirica nubes 
Fulsit tectura: splendor ubique nitet." 

The last phrase is probably true: but we cannot tell just how far the rest of it is. The 
Latin account in the Gesta (p. 67) and its translation in Nicolas (p. 199), are equally entbusi* 
astic. Whether or not these attain veracity, there must be some foundation for them; the 
germ of the achievements of Inigo Jones and Gerard Christmas is bete. 

Tlie mechanical angel may be a resurrection of that used in 1377; it is, however, more 
likely a new one, 

Gesla, pp. 66 f.; Nicolas, pp. 154 f. and 398!, and Ringsford, /7enry V, p. 158, mention 
(after the angels who threw besanu of gold and sang 7> Deum) that, ha%ing come to the tower 
of the conduit at the end of Cheap, towards St. Paul's, the king found many artificial pavilions 
{labemaemia) in each of which a beautiful virgin, " ad modum imaginis " — after the manner 
of an image — el<f;antly dressed and crowned with laurel, stood with a gold cup in her hand, 
from which she blew leaves of gold upon the king. .\nd the tower was covered with a canopy, 
the color of the sky, with clouds; and on top was the image of an archangel, " quasi in 
auro lucidissimo. . . ." And angels " shone with celestial gracefulness, chaunting sweetly 
with all sorts of music . . ." 

* Here again I adopt the MS. text, in which Strutt's interpolation after bisshopes does not 
appear. 
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Clergy and burghers united to honor their victorious sovereign. In this cele- 
bration, a folk-element appears with the giants — to whom a poet's patriotism 
assigns the task of teaching " the Frensshmcn curtesye." A boy-choir, represent- 
ing the heavenly host, saug an anthem, as did a company of patriarchs; twelve 
apostles and twelve kings sang sacred music — more or less appropriate to the 
occaaon — and offered gifts; wine flowed from a castle built on the conduit in 
Chepe, and maidens issued icxthy dancing, and sang " Nowell," as they scattered 
golden leaves into the air. 

This " triumph " has been attributed to Lydgate, but Dr. MacCracken does 
not include it in his list of the genuine poems of the monk of Bury.' \Mietber 
there were speeches in this show, aside from the sacred selections I have noted, is 
iwt clear.' lliere were " scriptures " on the castle and on the conduit near the 
door of St. Paul's — these we shall see again in 1432. Chambers notes that 
Warton says speeches seem to be admitted into pageants about the reign of 
Henry VT; there were songs, and perhaps speeches, in 1415, 1392, and 1377. 

These songs, it is worthy of note, are for the most part taken, or adapted, from 
the ritual of the Church. We have already recorded the popular joy in 1308, 1313, 
and 1330; and while such expressions as " karolantes " and " choreas facientes " 
do not prove that the smging was more than a spontaneous outburst of music on 
the part of the people, yet they link music to the royal-entry early in tlie four- 
teenth century. Verses such as those which Lydgate wrote for the 1432 " tri- 
umph " were often fastened on the pageants, and read, even if not aloud, when 
the royal guest approached.' The choirs of children dressed as angels recall choirs 
perched on the battlements of churches in Pahn Sunday processions.* It is easy 
to see how speech in pageants resulted, when it became necessary to explain the 
" scriptures " — not always easily read — especially since clioirs had been 
dressed in appropriate costtmie to sing sacred anthems. Gifts could not be 

* See 7'he Minor Poems of Lydgate, i, pp. xi f., and King Henry's Triumphal Entry into 
tendon, m Herrig's Arckit., cxxvi (1911), p. 100, n. i. 

It is noteworthy that until we have a pageant definitely by Lydgate, we do not find the 
allegorical element which became so important in later shows. I am not sure that we shall 
ever know- the relations betn-een allegory in the pageant, and in the morality play; I have 
suggested that L>-dgate introduced allegory from literature into the pageant, and that the 
morality play rccd\'cd a certain amount of stimulus from the allegorical element in pageantry. 
It is impossible to prove this; anyone else may make other MiggestJons with an equiU chance of 
being right. Both fonns of expression exerted more or less inSucncc on each other, in all likeli- 
hood; and be would be daring who should aasert that the morality play was founded on 
pageantry — but he would be braver who should claun that there was no relation between the 
two. 

' The virgins sang from the ca*tle, *' Welcome Henry the Fifth, King of Kngland and of 
f>ancc " (d, above, p. 134, n. 5). 

* Chamber!., ii, p. 173, n. i. Devices of heraldry were worked into the pageants very oitCD 
— and their meaning needed no explanation. 

* Cf. Chambers, ii, p. 5. 
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silently handed to the redpicnt; mayors could not greet their royal guests in 
pantomime. The joy of the citizens had long been voiced; it needs no great argu- 
ment to show that a less spontaneous, and more clear, expression of their pleasure 
was bound to develop. 

Hitherto, it will be remarked, save for the Fishmongers' animals and St. Mag- 
nus in 139S, and the ship which the same guild exhibited in 1313, the pageantry 
of the " royal-entry " has been stationary. Instead of moving platfonns — or 
wagons which remain fixed for the while — we find in London castles built on 
conduits, filled with prophets, angcLs and fair damsels, who may be con^dered the 
" raw material " of the later allegory. We have seen John the Baptist standing in 
a " desert " at Temple Bar; and the vegetation which surrounded him may have 
had as close a connection with the Grocers as the 1377 castle had with the Gold- 
smiths. It is to be noted that the stationary pageantry of the early loj'al-entiy is 
as characteristic as the moving pageantry of folk-celebrations. 

Yet there is a processional element in these entries. The king and his suite 
go from one platform to another, and see everj-thing prepared for their enter- 
tainment. This is but the reverse of the modem method of putting the distin- 
guished guests on a stage whence they may review the procession of floats. In 
the Lord Mayor's Shows of the seventeenth century, the mayor rides; sometimes 
the cars attend him, and sometimes they are fixed. In the nineteenth century 
" pageants " both spectators and perfonners remain in one place.* 

1416 — SiGKMxiND IN London 

In 1416 the Emperor SigUmund came to London, and was mudi honored by 
Henry V.' As we have mentioned, the " dumb-show " on this occasion was an 
elaborate cake.' No other pageantry during his stay has been suggested, though 
Grafton records " iustes, toumeyes, and other martiall feates." The same year 
came the Duke of Holland " cum apparatu maximo." * 

1 42 1 —Return of Henry V and Katharcne 

In 1420 Henry V married Katharine of France,' and the next year, retunuQg 
with his queen, " a cicro et populo ludids et vario apparatu, ut decuit, cum 
maximo gaudio receptus fuit."' Ehnham records giants; "immensa; statune 

* The Parkerian pa{;eant usually has a " Final March " across the stage; and the episodes 
may be said to follow each other in a " procession of es-cnts." 

* See Cotton MS., Calig. B. ii. Also Harl. MS. 53, fol, 157 b; Hari. MS. 565, fol. 77 b for 
mention of this visit — without record of pageantry. Cf. alsoWaJsingham, ii,pp.3i5f.; Graf- 
ton, i, p. sai; Ktngsford, Henry V, pp. 169 f,; Elmham, Vita flenrici Quinli, cap. xxxi, p. 76; 
Williams, Gesia Uenrki Quinli, pp. 77-78. (It may be noted in passing, that there arc slight 
differences between dates in Kingsford and Williams.) 

* Sec abo\-e, p. 8a. * Walsingham, ii, p. 316. * Ibid., ii, p. 335. 

' Ibid., ii, p. 336; cf. also Gala, p. 147. Kingsford, Henry V, p. 344, dting Elraham, 
Vita, pp. 397, 398, say's that " the pageants and decorations in the streets rivalled those of 
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gigantes, artifidi roirabilis," who were made to bow as the queen passed; there 
were lions, whose eyes could roll — " leoninas effigies, oculorum motibus "; the 
aposUcs, martyrs, and confessors reappeared; there were choruses of \Trgins, who 
sang beautiful songs; the conduits ran vnne; boys were dressed up as angels; 
and there were pageants. One recalls the last one of the 1415 entry — " iliac 
tronos, coelum simxilantes emperiimi angetorura psallencium ierarchiis, fulgore 
mirabili radian: stupcres." ' 

J431 — Paris Coronation of Henry VI 

Ten years after this entry of Henry V and liis bride, Henry VI was crowned at 
Paris.' He entered the city a December, 1431, and was met on his way from 
St. Denis by the civic officials of Paris. Just outside the dty, Fame, " une dcesse," 
on horseback,' accompanied by nine male and nine female worthies (" is preux 
et ix preuses ") * bade him welcome. A herald " lui presents icellc dcesse et 



five years previous." Hcarnc's Etmham {1727), cap. ex (pp. 297-398), givis full details "de 
itdventu reglnn uaque Londoniam Ac de honorifica recepliooe ejitsdem." Herbert, i, p. 93, gives 
— from the books of the Brewers' Company — an account of the prqiaratlons for the recep- 
tion; Fabyan, p. 586, pa-tses over " the great and curious ordinance provided by the dtijieiis 
for the receiving of the king and queen . . ." and Craiton, i, p. 543, simply says they were 
received " most joyfully and honorably " by the citizens of London. (Chambers, ii, p. 169, 
says the details o( this reception arc not preserved.) 

* " . . . triumphal arches and castles, bands of ^nging bo>-s and maidens, fountains run- 
nii^ with wine, giants of a huge stature ingeniously cODStructcd to bow at the right moment, 
Ibns which could roll their eyes and make oilier appropriate gestures vrere all prepared for the 
welcome of Catherine to the capital of her husband's kingdom." Kingsford, Hemj V, p. 344, 
from Elmbam, Viia. 

* Sec on this, C. L. Kingsford, £»ig. Hist. Lit., p. 9a; Letttr-Book K, pp. 135-137; Moo- 
ttrdet, Chronique, v, pp. 1-7; Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, ed. Tuetey (1881), pp. 374 f.; 
Dclpit, Ci)//«/»o« gfniraU da documents fratji^ais qui se troavent m ANsJttare, (1847), pp. 344 f. 
Sharpe, in iMler-Book K, gives merely an outline of the MS. (Ardiives de la Mairie de Lon- 
drcs; reg. K. fol. lot'") which Delpit prints; he refers to Delpit, Monstrdet, and Hall, 
pp. 160-162. Kingsford (Eng. Hist. LU.) says that " the long account of the reception of 
Henry VI at Paris in December, 1431 " which is to be found in Harl. MS. 540, " confirms the 
narratives of Monstrelet and the Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, but is independent of them; 
probably it is derived from the narrative inserted in ' Letter-book K ' . . ." which has been 
described by Delpit " as surpasung all other accounUi in its wealtli of detail." Delpit (intro- 
duction, p. clx) says this account was "^CTiteprobablementparunmcmbrcderUnivcrslt^de 
Paris, ct pcut-£trc par I'ordonnatcur Iui-ro6nc des ofo6monies qui y furent faites." 

Harl. MS. 540, fols. 41 f.. gives a full account of this cntr>- into Paris; it tdls of " the 9 
worthy cmpcrours," a " shippc " at the gate of St. Denis, with people on it; and, as the king 
approached, of " whit doves and other birds " which were let loose. There also " was a coo- 
duite and thre mare m&ydens swimingc above the watar, and out of the condiote cam renolnge 
divers w>-nes. . . ." In ihe same street was a scaffold, whereon was played the wedding of 
Our Lady, and the Birth of CbrisL Many other details are mentioned. 

* MoDstrelet, v, p. a, and the Jovnul, p. 174 do not mention Fame. 

* The worthies, given in Delpit, p. 340, arc: Hector, Alexander, Cnsar, Joshua, David, 
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preux " with an eight-versc speech.' " En la bastide Saint Denis . . . avoit une 
nef d'argent envoill^s " in which were twelve* persons, " en Irois estas, distingans 
ses estas de la dicte \iUe," who gave the king three hearts, " lesquelz a la vue 
dicelui, se ouvrirent et de I'un d'iccub: yssy deux coulons blans, dc I'autre oysclcs 
volant et de I'autre fieurs \'iolettes et verdurcz odorans, en signe que les cuers des 
estas diccllc ville sc ou\Tircnt dc joyc . . . ct dessoubz icciui escu estoit escript 
en un tableau en bien grosse lettre ce qui sensuit: 

" Lcs flslas de cestc cite, 
Voos offeront d'un contentement 
Leurs cuers, par vray humilitc: 
Recevez les beoignemenL 

" Et qiiant Ic dit Roy od bien \'eu et n^rd£ oe que dit est, il entra dedens la 
bonne ville de Paris." * 

At the " poncclet Saint-Denis " was a scaffold, " sur lequel estoit comme une 
manitirc dc bois, od cstoient trois hommes sauvages et une fcmmc, qui ne ccs- 
s6rent de combatre Tun oontre I'aultre, tant que le roy et lcs seignexus furent.* 
Et avoit dcsoubz ledit cschaffault une fontaine jcttant ypocras,* et trois seraincs 
dedens; et estoit ledit ypocras babandonnfi il chaacun. Et depuis ledit poncelet, 
en tirant vers la sccondc portc dc la rue Saint-Denis, avoit pcrsonnagc,sans parlcr/ 
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Judas Maccabffius, Charlemagne, Arthur and Godfrey o( " BtUon "; " lcs preuscs " are; " La 
royne Penlha&ili^e, la preu:se Deiphille, la royne Synopc, la vieillc Scmiramis de Balulone, la 
belle Mcnalippc, ia sage YpoUte, la royne Lamphcto, la wcrgc Theoca, la royne Thamaris," 

The Journal mentions tlie eighteen worthies — " el apris foison dievalieis et escuiers, et 
cntrc les autrcs estoit Guillaume qui se disoit Ic Berger, qui avoit monstrj sea plaies conune 
sainct Fran^oys . . . maisil nepovoit avoir joie, car il estoit fort ti£de bonnes coides comme 
unglarron " (p. 274). 

' Delpit, p. 241. 

* Monstrdct says there were six; one was dressed like a bishop; one like a dtiseo; one 
represented (he university — and the other Uiree were dressed as " sergeants." 

' So Dclpit: cf. Monstrelcl, v, p. 3: " . . . dont ou premier a\-oit deux coulons bl&ncs ct 
ou second des petis oyselctz, qu'Ilz laissi&rent %-oler par dcsus le chief du roy . . . ct le tiers 
cuer estoit pjab de violettes ct autrcs fleurs . . ." Cf. on this, the 1415 and 1433 entries at 
London. 

* Delpit, p. 341. 

' SoMonstrclet: cf, Delpit, p. 242: "... hommes ct fcmmcs sauvages Jouans des cscus 
tresgentilmeiit." d.aisoJoumiil d'un Bourgeois,^, ijs- We have already mentioned tltese 
"wild-men " above, p. 76. They suggest the "drolls" of the scvcotctnth-century Lord 
Mayor's Shows. 

* Wine ran forth in England, in 1377. 

* " C'est-i-dire," notes the editor erf Moiistrelet {v, p. 4, n. i) " une panlomime." Sharpc 
(in Leiter-Book K, p. 156) calls these " live but motionless figures." In the Journal they are 
called " mistere " (p. 275). Cf. Delpit, p. 142: " figures dc pcrsonnaiges vifs . . . lesqudes 
personncs aucuncmcot ce sc mouvoient et apparoient esire ymages et estoient bien huit vins 
pcrsonnaiges." 
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de la Nativity Nostre-Dame, de son mariage, et TAnnunckcion, des Trois Rois, 
des Innocens, et du bon homme qui semoit son bled. Et furent ces personnages 
trfa bicn joufe.' Et sur la ix>rte fut jou& la Wgendc do Saint Denis; et fut 
voulentiers veue des Anglois. En oultre, devant les Innocens avoit une manifire 
de forest en la rue, dcdens laquellc cstoit ung ccrf vif, et quand le roy passa 
devant, on fist coure ledit cerf et des chiens et veneurs aprfs fut grand piice 
chaci6 i force, et se \'int rendre emprfes les pi6s du cheval du roy . . .' Et i 
Tentrfe de la Porte dc Chastelet avoit encore ung cschafault sur lequcl avoit en 
personnage ung petit enfant en samblance du roy . . . deux couronnes sur son 
chef.'" Various French and English nobles were represented about the king. 

Ddlpit * records another scaffold whereon " estoit represente par figure le 
prevofit de Paris, tenant un escript en sa niain et le presentoit au dit Roy . . ." 
and a scripture explained the living-picture. 

Before the " ostel des dames de Saint Antoine avoit une petit chastel d'ot," on 
one tower of which was a peacock. And there was a " scripture " — PUic Syan 
exultcni in Regt suo, laudait tumcn ejus — rendered into French: 

" Les dames de religion 
Conu»e les filles de Syon, 
Se rejouissenl pour leur roy 
Qui est venu en noble army." 

And at the comer of the rue de Jouy, the goddess Fame and the worthies met the 
king again, " rengiez en moult belle ordonnance." .And so the king rode to the 
hdtel des ToumcUes where he was received by the Duchess of Bedford and other 
ladies.* 

It is poswblc that Lydgate was present at this show, and that the figure of the 
" deesse " Fame suggested the allegory which appears in his 1432 show, as Dr. 
MacCracken suggests.' But I see no reason for assuming that this n-as the case. 



* Belpit, p. 343, notes the subjects as " la nativity de notre (Sr.) Jcshus Crist; . . . trois 
bisloirea de Saint Denis " explained by written verses. 

■ Ddpit, p. 344, notes that this had a trade-signification. " Et a rentrec du grant pont 
presenlerent lea bouchers de la dite vilie, une serf tout vif, comme de huit cors, vestu et 
couvcrt des annes de Fiance et d'.\nglcterrc, ct le muierent depuis la jusqucs a I'ostcl des 
Toumelles." 

' Monstrelet, v, pp. 3 f. Cf, Sharpc, pp. 136 f,, and 137, n. i. The Journal, p, 376, notes 
" dcui couronnes pcnd&ns qui cstoicnl Ires riches k vcoir k ung chascun, sur sa teste . . ." 

* P- 343; around the representation of tlte Parisan prevost " estoient autres gens en grant 
nombre, reprcscntans les pre\'ost des marchands, escbevins, bourgoia, taboureure, gens de 
mestJCTS et habitansd'icclte ville . . . et .si estoient tous iceulx peisoonagcs, sans mouvtMr, 
sanablans estre ymagcs, et au dcssoubz ct a I'eadroit d'un chacun j-stoire, estoit escript en 
grosse lettre, ce qui s'ensuit." 

' Delpit, p. 144. 

* See MacCracken in Herrig's Ar(hiv., axn, p. 99: " Lydgate may have seen the Paris 
show and brought over suggestions." 
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Fame is the only allegorical character in a royal-entry where the emphasis is 
strongly Biblical; some accounts do not mention her presence. The living- 
pictures representing Biblical and legendary material are more prominent, per- 
haps, and more popular,' than the same element in England; yet Biblical material 
was far from unknown in English pageants before 1431. The " wild-men " were 
common figures in England, as well as on the Continent; and while it is possible 
that the nine Worthies were imported into England from France, this seems to 
me unlikely. I imagine that they came into English pageantry, as they probably 
did into French, (Erectly from literature — Biblical, historical and romantic. 

143a — Henry VI Returns prom ms Coronation in Paris — Lydgate 

The most elaborate show that we ha\*e yet encountered — and one of the most 
important historically — was that which grectc<l Henry" VI on his return from his 
Paris coronation. For the first time in the liistory of pageantry we can connect a 
name with a form of entertainment which, in Elizabethan times and since, has 
attracted many a well-known writer. The descriptive verses which John Lydgate 
wrote of this royal-cntr>' do not, it is true, prove hun to be the author of this 
" triumph "; but 1 think he may safely be so considered.* 

' The Biblical " beaux tnisleres " were produced again in 1457 when Charles MI was 
received in Paris. He, too, had " un del sur sa teste comme on a i In Saincte Sauvcur k Potter 
Nostre Seigneur " {Journal d'un Bourgeois, pp. 335 f. On that carried by members of various 
guilds over Henry M, steibU., p. 376). "A la Portedes Champs avoil angles chanlans, ft la 
fontaioc du Ponceau-Sainct-Denis moult de belles dioses qui moult tongues »eroient 1 raconter, 
devant la Trinity la manierc dc la Passion, comme on fist pour Ic petit loy Henry, quant U (ut 
sacr^aparis . . ." (p. 33G). 

* Delpit (intioductioa, p. cU, n. i) suggests that Carpenter's narration of this entry of 
Henry VI " fut tiouvfe si belle, qu'un de poeies les plus cflibres de oette ipoque, Jean Lyd- 
gate, la mit en vers anglais. Son amplification po£[iquc a 616 public h, la suite dc la Chrcmique de 
Londrts." It is quite pos»ble that Carpeitter desail>ed tlie show that L>'dgate planned and 
alsodescribed. Evcnif hedid not plan the whole, he may have made suggestions, even widiout 
having seen the Paris show of two montlLi before. That the descriptive poem is genuinely 
Lydgalc's there can be no doubt (se<; MacCracken, Miwr Poemj of Lydgait, 1, p. xvi); and I 
may add that later it became a common custom lot the author of a show to describe it, not only 
for his contemporaries, but for posterity. 

Dr. MacCratken, in Hcrrig. ArcMv., acs\-i, pp. 76 {., says that these verses arc Lydgate 's; 
but that he was guided by a " source " — which source t» John Carpenter, Town Clerk. A 
letter by the latter is preserved in the Icttcr-filcs in the Guildhall; it is in Latin, and describes 
the roj-al-entry to one who liad, thinks Dr. MacCracken (p. 77), seen it himself. After com- 
paring Carpenter's letter with Lydgate's verses, he comes to the conclusion that while some 
suggestions may have come from Lydgate, tlie selecdon of the " dcvi.ser " of the pageants 
cannot be narrowed to him. " And we may be sure that Lydgate did not write the songs of 
welcome, nor in any otlier detail is it certain that he depended on his own information " 
(p. lOo). In a note on the .tame page MacCracken remarks " some of the pageants, we happen 
to know, were due to deuces and images that had been left over from former pageants; which 
the economical citizens furbished up and changed about a bit." He points out that in the i4r5 
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The king, Henry VI, landed at Dover on g February, " and so com forth tyll 
he com to ye Blake heth, wher he was mctt with the maier Jhon WcJlcs, with all 
the craftes of london clad all in white and so yei brought hym to london ye xxj 
day of the same moneth." ' The mayor was clad in red velvet, while the sheriffs 



show there is the oripnal of the giant at london Bridge — though I may add there b some 
doubt as to whether this was the same giant — the angels, conduit running wine, the doves, 
the castle in Cheap with virgins singing therefrom. The Latin songs and scriptures arc DOt,it is 
true, new; luU Pr. MacCracken forgets that it is no proof against pageantic authorship to 
point out that the same properties were used. As wc shall see, later Lord Mayor's Shows 
utilized often the same projwrties under different authors — this is one of the handicaiw under 
which the originality of the seventeenth-century authors was placed. 

The nowlty in 143J is found in the geneaJogital trees, and al)ove all, in the allegory — the 
last of which " was his stock-in-trade, poetically," and " may have been Lydgate's sugges- 
tions," as Dr. MacCracken (p. 100, n. i) admits. That there is not much new in technique need 
not trouble us; one great step in advance — the introduction of allegory — seems to be due to 
L>'dgate; though we have seen that the " raw material " of allegory was in pageantry before. 
In all forms of art, a new clement is based on elements already existing; the pcrfecter is never 
the innovator. It is natural that one pageant- nTiter should borrow much from earlier ones, 
even as he uses earlier " properties." And here there is no servile borrowing, but a step in 
advance. 

King^ord, )n£iii^. //»/. Lt/.,pp. 93f.,say$: "The . . . description of the London jMigeant 
for Hcruy's return in February, 14,^2 [in Harl. MS. 540] seems also to be the work of an eyc- 
witne$«, and to be independent of Lydgate's verecs; ' Letter-book K ' may again be the 
source; the narrative given there was written by John Carpenter, the town clerk." If it 
were written by an eye-witness, there is no need to suppose he went back to Carpenter's letter. 

Allegory appeared in " disguisings " as early as 1417, as we have seen; this also seems to be 
due to Lydgate. Vtla\t admitting the possibility of an influence from the morality-plays here, 
I think it is unlikely that Lydgate drew upon this source; it b even pos.iible that — although 
tliere were allegorical figures in the miracle-plays — the moralities may owe a stimulation to 
the all^orical figures of pageantry. 

' Harl. MS. 3750, fol. nob {Chnmkle of Brule — imperfect), Nodetails of the entry are 
given here; this passive is reprinted in Ilalliwcll, LydgaU's Minor Poems, p. a. Harl. MS. $40, 
fol. 41 b records "The xxj of februar>' he came from Eltham towards London and ye maior and 
Aldermen - , . rode agaynst the kyngc on horsebacke." HalliwcU refers " to the minute 
account of the ceremony given in Fabyan's Chronicle. . . . Another curious account of it is 
prescrxxd in a manuscript at Lambeth Palace, and will be included in a volume I am now 
(1S40) editing for the Camden Society . . ." 

The chief sources for information on this entry are: Cotton MS. Cleop. C. iv, fols. 38 f.; 
Cotton MS. Julius B.ii,foIs.S9f.; Harl. MS. 540, fola.4t bf.; and Harl. MS. 565, fol. 114b 
(fol. 77 fora brief mention). On thcrclationof the% various MSS. see King5ford.CV0ii.£«i«J.i 
pp. ix f. The MSS. arc variously reprinted by Halliwell-Pbiliipps, Lydgate's Minor Poems — 
(PercySoc.),ii,pp. 2f.; Kingsford,CAr(»i. /^.,pp. 97 f.; Tyrrell, LflnJ. CAron., pp. 335 f.; 
Thomson, Chfon. Lond. Bridge, pp. 139 f. ; etc. Cf. also MacCracken, King Henry's Triumphal 
Entry into London; Lydgate's Poem, and Carpenter's Letter in Ilcrrig's Archiv., cxxvi, pp. 75 f-, 
already referred to. My attention was called to this by Professor Kittredgc. A bibliography 
of the cntr>- is given, pp. loi f. 

Cf. also Fabyan, p. 603; Strutt, Mannas and Customs, li, pp. 51 f., and J. G. Nichols, p. 18 
— both citing Fabyan. Nidiols says that Lydgate " was the author of speeches In the pag- 
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and aldenncn wore " ffurred clokys, the colour scarlett. . . . Eche oone welle 
horsed . , ." ' The citizens were dressed in white " to shew the trouthc that 
they did mcne, Toward the Kyng." ' Foreign merchants resident in London, 
dressed in the fashion of their countries, took part in the procession; they were 
chie6y Genoese, Venetians, Florentines and " Easterlings." 
And when the citizens got to Blackheath, the mayor — 

Made hem liove in rcngis twayne 
A strctc bctwCDc edie party lyke a wall«, 
Alle clad in nhyt, and the most prindpaUc, 
Afiomc in r«ed, withe thiiire mayre riding, 
Till t)inc that he saughc [the kyng] lcom>-ng.* 

And when the king came, the mayor greeted him (in a prose welcome) full of 
Io>'alty; * then were " noble devices, divers ordinances " shown, " conveyed be 
scripture withe fiiUe grete excellense." * First — 

. . . whan be whas pasdd the Fabor, 
Enteryng the brygge of this noble cit^, 
Thcr whas a pilcr reysed lyke a tourc, 
And thereon stood a sturdy champion, 
Of lookc and chcrc stcrne as a lyoa; 
His s«-erd uprer>'d, proudly gkvt menace 
AUe forcn cnmycs from the king to enchase. 

And in defence of his state rialle, 
The gcauDt wold abydc cche aventure, 
Am! all assautis that were martialle 
For his sake he proudly wold endure; 
In lok)'n whereof he had a scriptitre 
On outher aide dedaryng his enlenC . . -• . 



cant " — a statement I cannot find in Fabyan. Malcolm, in LohS. lUSiv., (1803-07), u, 
pp. 397 f., prints part of the poem; but he modernizes the spelling and omits the most interest- 
ing descripdons. Collier, ii, p. 144, and Herbert, i, pp. 93 f., (the latter quotes Stow and 
L)-dgate,) also mention this pageant. 

Chambers, ii, p. 169, n. 4, and Kingsford, Eng. Hist. LU., p. 93, n. i, refer to the cootem- 
porary accoimt by John Carpenter, printed from Lelkr-Rook K, by H. T. Riley in Liher Albm, 
»>', PP- 457 f- (appendbc 3). Carpenter's letter is printed also m Delpit. 

' Halliwcll-Phillipps, Lydgale's Minor Poemt, p. 3 (printed from Cotton MS. Cleop. C. iv). 

• Herbert, i, p. 93, sa>-g: " L>'dgate . . . suj^xacs Ihcy |i. f., the craftsi adopted It [their 
white clothing] as expressing the purity of their loyalty," Did it occur to Herbert that perhaps 
Lydgate may have planned this bit of symbolism ? 

• Lydgttte's Minor Poems (Halliwelt-Phitlipps), p. 4. 

• CI. liber Alius, iii, p. 458. 

• lUlUweU-PhiUipps, p. 5. 

• Harl. M.S. 540, (ol, 41 b records that on London Bridge " stode a gyant in a towr, with his 
sworde drawnc in his hand to manas [menace] forren enemycs to yr [thfir] dcathe." This giant 
appears to have some of the qualities of the " cham[Non " who takes part !n English corona- 
tions to this day. The speech of the giant is given on p. 5 of Halliwcil-Phillipps' edition; it 
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Two antelopes stood on cither ade of the entrance to the bridge, bearing the arms 
of France and England, 

In tokenynR that God schalle for him provide 
As he hath title be juste enheritauncc, 
To regnc in pecs, plenty, and pleaauncc.* 

And as the king began to ride on, three empresses issued forth from a " toure " 
arrayed with soft velvets, cloth of gold, sUk and tapestry, built in the middle of 
the bridge. The first was called Nature; the second was her sister Grace, and 
lastly came Fortune. Each of them gave the king " gostly giftcs " : (Irace gave 
"science" and "cunning"; Nature, strength and " fayreness "; Fortune, pros- 
perity and wealth. Then a " scrii>ture " appeared: 

" First understoud and willfully precede 

And long to r«ignc," the scripture sayd indodc* 

On the right of these " empresses " were seven celestial maidens, beautiful and 
bright, with angelic faces, " alle clad in white in tokyn of clermes." ' They pre- 
sented more " gostly gyftcs " to the king, " outeward ffgured " by seven white 
doves* — "gyfltes callyd of the Holy Goste." And as they gave them, they 
said, " lyke as clcrkcs wryghte," " God fill thee with intelligence and wisdom, 
preserve thee frcan heaviness, give thee a spirit of cunning, dread, pity and 
humility." * 

At tlie left of the empresses were seven other pure virgins, all clad in white 
" smytt fulle of sterns schenc." And they gave " thre gifftcs shortly in sentence " 
— that the king might have glory, clemency,* and pity, might and victory, pru- 



was written — whether also spoken is not clear. By comparing Fabyan's account with Lyd- 
gate's poem, we see that many speeches .supplemented the " .scripture!)." 

This giant shows a blending of the folk- and chivalric-elements. He seems to be a folk- 
giant turned knighL 

• In Carpenter's letter (see MacCrackon in Hetrig, cxxvi, p. 8i ; Riley. Liber Albus, iii, 
p. 459 &>^ Delpit, p. 245) these stood on the same pageant. "Ex utroquc quidcm latere ipsiuii 
gigantis in eadcm pagina (machina) crigcbanturduoanimalia vocata: Antelops C[uc regnonim 
Anglie et Ffrande arma vcxillalim fultfcntia patulc ^upportabant." Chambers, ii, p. 169, a. $, 
observ'es — " Carpenter uses the term pagina, which here occurs for the first time in connec- 
tion with these London receptions. Mr. Riley quite unneccssariiy proposes to read machina." 

• Halliwell-PhiUipps. p. 7. 

' P. 8. Cf. Carpenter's letter in Liber Albus, iii, p. 459: " A dextro latere diets fabricse 
Stabant septem deificae Virtutes In puellaribus effigiebua . . . quie . . . septem dona Sancti 
Spiritus per cmbsioncm scptcm alboniin columbarum sibi figuralitcr exhibentcs . . ." 

• Cf. the 1415 and 1431 entries, and the 1330 festival at Valenciennes. 
' Halliwell-Phillipps, p. 9. 

• Halliwell-Phiilipps prints " cleanness "; the Cotton MSS. Julius B. ii (fol. 93, 1. 19, 
citnneise) and CIcop. C. iv (fol. 41 b, 1. 16, clennes) read the same. But both show eJemencie in 
red ink in the margin. Cf. Kingsfotd, ChroM. land., p. 104, " And with septre of dennesse and 
pytee," and Malcohn, ii, p. 403; scepb-o ckmencie (1. i — cf. Hari. MS. 565, fol. n8, L 8.) — 
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dence and faith, health, love, and peace. Having spoken, the maidens sang a 
roundelay welcoming the king.' 

Henry then entered the city, and rode to Comhill, where he found a " taber* 
nade " richly arrayed: it was made for Dame Sapience, before whose face were 
the Seven Libera] Sciences — Grammar, " which had afore her old Precyane "; 
Logic, before whom stood Aristotle, " most clerkly disputing "; Rhetoric had in 
her presence Tully, called " Mirror of Eloquence " ; Music had " Boece, her 
clerk," with his scholars playing many instruments. " Arsmctiyk " with " Pykte- 
goras "; Geometry with Euclid, and Astronomy with Albmusard ended the list.* 
Before Sapience was a " scripture " telling that kings reign by her, and prosper 
with her help.' 

And so progressing, the king came to the conduit, " made in cercle wise " 
where a child sat " middcs aboue " on a throne, arrayed like a king. Mercy and 

" And with a sceplre of cleanness and price " 0- s)- — [Frict Is an error for pity — cf. Had. 
MS. 565, fol. iiS, I. 13.] The Latin verses (printed by Malcolm with no difference of type) 
presumably represent "scriptures." 

MacCradccn, in Hcrrig, atxvi, p. 85, n. i, notes that cleanness here is "of course for 
demence." Carpenter's letter (Rtley, iii, p. 460) mentions the " sceptrum clemenliae." 

' This is printed in full by Halliwell-PbiUipps, p. 10; by Fabyan, p. 604, and Rtley, iii, 
p. 460. 

' Cf. the fresco, in the Spanish Chapel of S. Maria Novella at Florence, oi the school of 
Giotto, attrihuled to Simon Memmi by Ruskin. (See Momini^s in Florence, v, The Sirait 
Cote.) The painting is reproduced opposite page 56 in the Book oj Words of the Oxford Pageant 
of 1907. 

The Seven Liberal Arts appeared in the Masque of lie Aftdicnal Curricitium — an interlude 
in die Oxford Pageant; in the T^rd Mayor's Shows of 1676, 1687, and 1612; and in the 
royal-cntiy of 1547. 

Professor Kittredge has called my attention to The Toutr of Learning, a wood~cut In 
Gregory Rcisch's Margarita FhUosephica (lldddbcrg, 1496) opposite page 3, where the 
Liberal Sciences are illustrated. The figures in the Florentine picture are not exactly those of 
Lydgate's pageant; Tubal Cain represents the musician, and Ptolemy the astronomer; the 
others are the same. 

' Even whi-n speech was an Important part of the pageant, " theae scriptuics" occasionally 
appeared. In Iteywood'a Lord Mayor's Show for 1631 (see Fairbolt, L. M. Pag., pt. i, p, 5^ 
the first lond-pagcant was a tree "amongst the leaves and fruits" whereof were inserted 
" divine labels with several scutcnces expressing the causes which make cities to flouriah and 
prosjwr, as — Ihe ftare of God — religious teale — a Vfiie magistraie — obeditnu to rultrg — 
unity — plaine and faitkftUl dealing — with others of a like nature." In Setde's 1691 show 
therewasa "Theatre of Viclor>-"; "among the Ornaments of tbe several CoUimcs, arc inter- 
sprinklod these proper Mottos — Vidrix Forluna; Triumpkons Causa"; and over iS'optune: 
" Imperium Ooeano, sed Famara terminet Astris " — Over Mats: " Vltricibus AtnUs." 
(Descriptive pami^et of the show.) The descriptive pamphlet of Dckker's show for 1638 
records " scriptures " on the second pageant. 

These " scriptures " were simply explanatory sentences affixed to the pageants — some- 
times supplemented by speech. Those of the 1451 entry into Paris were not at all Biblical — 
and while sometimes a Biblkal text was used as a " scripture," there is nothing in the woni 
itself to limit iu meaning to text. 
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Truth sat on either side, and Clemency ' " aloft did abyde." Before the Doy 
stood two judges and eight sergeants, each presenting this scripture in every man's 

^^ ' Honor of kyng, wiche I scballc expresse 

Of oomyn custome, lovithe equity and rfgbte. 

The king forth riding entered into Chepe, and when he came to the conduit, 
the water was turned into wine, " lyke to the watyr of Archideclyne." * 

Three \Trgins — Mercy, Grace* and Pity — drew up wine at three wells; 
Mcrcj', of temperance; Grace, of good govcmance, and Pity, of comfort and 
consolation — which they gave to the king.* 

And there were cite trees, with fresh leaves, laden with fruit — oranges, 
almonds, and pomegranates; lemons, dates, and quinces. And beside this 
glorious Paradise ' were two old men, " ffuU drcumspectc and wise." One was 
Enoch and the other Etias; and they prayed for the king, wishing him joy, and 
blessing him." 

And the king rode on to a castle ^ built of green jasper, on whose towers the 
sun shone full bright. Two green trees grew upright, showing the king's arms and 
ancestry; one line led back to St. Edward, and one to St. Louis, showing the 
king's right to France, and his descent. On the other side of this castle was a tree 
"wiche sprang ouit of Jess^ " — David crowned first for his humility: the 
branches conveyed lineally to Jesus, son of Marj' — and this de\ice was set on the 
side next to Paul's.' 

And the king went on toward the Cathedral, and at the Conduit there was a 
" lykenes Indi\Tsable made of the trinity " ; and a multitude of heavenly angels 

' The lady Clemens (Cotton MS. Julius B. ii — Kingsford, Ckrm. Load., p. 107; H«ri. 
MS. 56s, fol. 119 b; d.£/CT»KW/fa in the scripture introducing the veree. Kingsford, n. 3, points 
out that Cotton MS. Cleop. C. iv, and Fabyan, read deattneis, as docs Halli well-Phil li[^s, 

P- 13)- 

• Cf. Uie pageant at Bruges in 146S — below, p. 153. 

' What seems like a lack of invention on the part of the poet may be due to the novcit)' of 
allegory in tlie pageant. I do not think that these axe the same characters as the earlier Grace 
and Mercy, 

• The mayor wa.i John Wells, a Grocer; hence the appropriateness ot the wells. L>'dgate 
himself points out that they were " devised notabcly Lndede For lo accordyne widi tlie Maicr's 
name." 

' Cf. the i39ipageaflt, where John the Baptist "stood in a desert surrounded by all kinds 
of trees and a menagerie of strange beasts." This is obviously a trade pageant. 

Chambers, ii, p. 1 70 compares this witli the Norwich Grocers' tree, of which we have already 
spoken; I may add a reference to the " lemon tree " prepared in 1616, when Munday wrote 
the Inoguiation show for Mr. Jolin Leman, Fishmonger. This is rather a pun than a trad^ 
pageant. (Sec Fairholt, L. hf. Pag., pt i, pp. 40 f . — and below, chapter vi) 

• Cf. [he palriirchs in tlie 1415 entry. 

• Cf . the castles in 1377, 1392, 1415. 1431. etc. This was at the conduit in Chepe. — Sec 
Carpenter's letter, cited by MacCracken in Herrig, Arckn., cxivi, p. 9*. 

• HaUiwcll-PhiUipps, p. 17. 
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stooa about, to whom was given a precqpt in scripture. When the king arrived at 
St. Paul's, he dismounted and entered the church: and there to meet Iiim was a 
procession, and the archbishops and chancellors of Lincoln, Salisbury, Norwich 
and Ely; the Bishop of Rochester and the Dean of St. Paul's. 

After the service, the ma>'or and citizens escorted Henry to Westminster, 
where the .^bbot and all the convent, in rich copes, met him and brought to him 
the sceptre of St. Edward. There was a Te Deum in Westminster .Abbey, and the 
people rejoiced. Then the king went home, and rested in his palace; the ma>'or 
and the citizens returned to London.' 

This show has been described in detail, because we find in it not only much 
which attaches it to the past, but also almost every element seen in later pag- 
eantry. For the first time we see allegory in the royal-entry ; but the " raw 
material " stood ready at hand. Trade-s>Tnbolism as shown in the " gracious 
Paradise," we have .seen before; tlie Biblical element: Enoch and Elias, and — 
by extension — the angels, with the " romantic " material — the castle — 
wc have also met The giant, we saw in 1415; the coats-of-arms, the displayed 
genealogies, the prose welcome, the gratulatory writings and the moral epigrams 
we have met, and shall meet again. Sacred mualc is giving way to roundelays; 
but tJie wine flows from conduits as it has in the past, and will in the future. The 
lion and antelope are tather heraldic than trade animals; and they do not seem 
to have been carried through the streets as were the animals of the Fishmongers 
in 1298. The one element which later, imder the influence of the Renaissance, 
plays such a large part in these triumphs, and which has not — imtil now — sug- 
gested itself, is the classical; and that, in the figures representing the Liberal 
Sciences, may be said to ha\'e appeared in this entry. It is probably not a matter 
of chance that allegory first appears in the first pageant to which we can assign 
an author. 

In 1433 Henry VI spent Christmas at the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. 
Although there was some splendor on this occasion, there seems to have been no 
pageantry.' 

' Ilalliwcll-rhilttpps, p. ». Though llie king received " gosUy gifte* " from Ui« damsels 
in this entry, he was given something more substantial the next Saturday, when the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs took him £tooo for which he thanked them he-irtily. For the mayor's 
prose presentation speech, see HalliwcU-Pbillipps, p. ii. 

* The account of the king's arrival and slay, taken from " tJic Raster Curteys of the 
Abbey, so-called from the Abbot of that name who was elected in 1439 and died 1445," is 
printed in Archavlogia.xv,^. 65 f. Welcomed by "aldermannus, bur^nses et communitas" 
of the dty, who escorted him to his ecclesiastical hosts, the king arrived with ceremony, but 
without pageantry in the strict sense. 

In 1443 when Alfonso the Great entered Naples, there were the seven \^irtues, Fortune, her 
" genius," a Juliu.i Cxsar, who explained tlie allegories to the king, and Catalaus, on lay figures 
of horses, who had a mock fight with a body of Turks; and last of all, a gigantic tower, with 
the four Virtues, each of whom addressed the king with a song. See on this, Burckhardt, it, 
pp. 147 f. 
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1443 — Henry VI Expresses his Gratiti'de for 1432 

On 30 November, 1443, the Goldsnuths' Company received a special letter 
from King Henry, desiring them to prepare themselves to meet his Queen, 
Margaret of Anjou, m company with the mayor, aldermen and crafts of the city. 
The king's gratitude for the 1432 show Ls expressed in his letter: " as we ben 
enfourmed your crafte have at all times notably acquited them, — and in cspcciall 
at our comynge home from ourc coronadon at Parys, whereof we con you right 
singular esp'all thanks." ' 

1445 — Margaret of Anjou Enters London 

Lydgate is the reputed author of the pageant welcoming Queen Margaret, the 
wife of Heniy VI, on 28 May, 1445. His verses exist in two MSS., one of which is 
not complete.* The queen was met on Biackheath by the civic authorities who 
escorted her to the town. The first pageant was erected at the foot of London 
Bridge; it was an allegorical representation of Peace and Plenty. Uiwn the bridge 
itself appeared a pageant representing Noah's Ark,* before which a second ^>eech 
was delivered. At the Tun in Comhill stood St. Margaret and angels; at the 
Conduit in Chepe, the Wise and Foolish Virgins; at the Cross in Chepe, appears 
to have been the " Heavenly Jerusalem," and at St. Michaels m Qucme, the 
Resurrection and the Judgment. The character of the pageants and speakers 
must be guessed from the speeches; only one is menticMied — " at Leadenhall was 
a speedi by Madame Grace, who is styled the ' Chauncelor de Dicu.' " Fab>'an 
records " sumptuous and costly pagentes, and resemblaunce of dyversc olde 
hystoryes." * 



' Tliis letter is printed by Herl«rt, ii, p, 133, from the Goldnof ths' Wardens' accounts of 
thai date; Herbert notes " the costume adopted by the Goldsmiths^ in attending the ceremony, 
justified tlte royal cooiplinie&l, and suitably accorded with the splendor of the company." 

' Harl. MS. 3869 — the complete version — is reprinted by Cailetoo F, Brown in the 
Modem Language JiatiODiVu, pp. 335-234; Harl. MS. 542 — the incomplete version — I have 
printed in Modem Philology for May, 1915, pp. 53 (. Thomson, Ckron. Lottd. Bridge, pp. 375 f., 
prints lines 1-32 of this MS. whidi is in Stow's hand. (Cf. Cai. Harl. \fSS., 1808, i, p. 346.) 

Cf. for mention of this 1445 show, Stow, .'IflfKiJj, p. 3S5; F2b>'aii, p.617; Davidson, p. 87; 
J. G. Nichols, pu 31 ; Chambers, ii, p. 170; Tzylor, Glory of RegalHy, p. 268; il<me,Anc.Afyi., 

P- 93S- 

' Probably another example of the common union of Biblical and trade material. The Ark 
is the crest of the Shipwrights' Company, and figures in thcii arms; its trade-signtficaocc is 
very likely due to the miracle~play. Cf. the Grocers' " Paradise." 

* Fabyan, p. 617. I may note here that at Rcggio in 1453 an elaborate pageant or " n)&- 
chmc " greeted Duke Borso. On it the patron of the town, St. Prospero, appeared to floaty 
surrounded by cherubim and angels. Justice, attended by a genius, also appeared on this 
occasion; a car drawn by a unicorn followed a car in the form of a ship; the clergy furnished 
religious allegory in the lay-tigure of Idolatry and the personification of Faith. When the 
^1 representing the latter had addressed the duke, the column supporting the former broke in 
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1456 — Queen Margaret at Coventry 

Eleven years after her reception at London, the queen was received at Covcn- 
tiy by the municipal authorities. The account of this occasion in the Leet Book 
is detailed.' John Wedurby was paid twenty-five shiUings for preparing the 
pageants, and perhaps writing the verses.' 

First, " at Bablakc there was made a Jesse on the yate right well [arayed] 
and there were shewed too speeches " by " Ysay " and " Jeremy." The first 
propheded "... like as mankynde was gladdid by the birght of Jhus, So shall 
ph empyre joy the birthe of yor bodye," and the other — "I Jeremy /le prophcte 
trew j&ies wordes of you wyll say: this reme shall joye Pe blessyd tyme of yor 
nativyte." 

" Afturward with inne the >'ate at the est yende of the chirche was sette a 
pagcnt right wcU arayed & >crin was shewed ij spechcs on of scynt Edward & the 
other of Seyal John Evfigl as foloweth; 

" S. Edward : ' . . . I Kyng Edward wclcii you w' affection right cordiall ...'** 
after which he praysfor the queen's weal, and for that of the king, with St. John. 

" Afturward the Cundit yn the Smithforde strete was rig^t well arayed & 
there was shewed iiij spechcs of iiij cardynaU virtues as foloweth." The Virtues 
were Righteousness, Temperance, Strength, and Prudence.* 

" Afturward at the Crosse yn the croschepyng there were ordeyncd diverse 
angels sensyng a high on the crosse & there ranne out wjne at mony places along 
while. 



pieces. Ciesar, accompanied by the seven Virtues (personified by women) also addressed the 
duke, and after the service at the Cathedral all the pagina persona rendered homage to hun, 
while three angeU flew down from an adjacent building. For an account of this entry, see 
Burckhardt, ii, pp. 144 f. I mention this rather elaborate reception merely to show there is 
nothing here that we did not find in England in 1431- 

' Sec Cwenlry Lot-Book («d. Maiy D. Harris (EETS.), 1907-09), ii, pp. 385 f.; T. Sharp, 
IKsitTtalioH on Pageants at CmeMry (1815). PP- US f- Cf. Miss Harris's Lf/e in iw OW fin^/w* 
roam, pp. 160 f.; Chambers, ii, p. 174, and Hone, Anc. A{yt.,p. 335. 

* " Memorandum, that . . . theMeyrepa>xl to Job Wedurhyof Lcyccturfor^cprovidon 
and makyng of these premisses of the welcomyng of oure Souerayn lady Uie quene 8c for his 
labour Inne & out xxv s," Lett-Book (fol. 170b), ii, p. 392. Miss Harris in Lije in an Old 
English Tem-n, p. 162, calls Wedurby " an indifferent poet." 

* These characters appeared in Lydgatc's masque (cl. p. 107 above) and often in later 
shows. I may refer here to a masque — or the verses (or a masque — by Lod. Lloyd, printed 
at London in 1607, where these four characters were the speakers. They arc called ItutidOt 
Temperantio, Fortitude, and Prudeniia; Itie speeches are in iambic faeptameter. 

There is a considerable clas«c clement in Lloyd's volume, which is dedicated to the king. 
The author has " presumed ... to vrrite these (ewe Verses, to honour this our Trj-umphant 
and Sacred Feast, HUaria, the fift of August . . ." 'lliough there is nothing in tJie i^amphlet 
to prove that the qualities were meant to be living, one may assume a masque, cither planned 
or produced, behind the verses. 
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" Afturward betwix the seyde crosse & the cundit bene/^ that were sette ix 
pagentcs right well arayed & yn every pageant was shewed a spcche ' of the ix 
conquerourcs: yn the furst was shewed of Hector . . ." The other Worthies were 
Alexander, Joshua, David, Judas Maccabeus, Arthur, Charles, Cxsar, and God- 
frey of Bouillon. All bow to the Queen in reverence and fealty.' 

"Afturward & last the Cundit yn the Croschepyng was arayed right well with 
as mony \'irgyn5 as myght be />'uppon and there was made a grete Dragon & 
Seynt Marget sleyng h>'m be myracull & there was shewed full well this speche 
that foloweth." St. Margaret * bids the fjucen welcome, will pray that she come 
to no harm, will protect her, adding, " when ye be yn any dredefuU cace Call on 
me boldly . . . and trist to me feythcfuUy. . . ," 

A large part of this entertainment is drawn from Biblical or sacred subjects. 
Saint, or King, Edward — together with the Worthies — may be regarded as 
historical; but, as Chambers points out, " m many provincial towns the |>ageants 
used at roj-al-entries had a far closer affinity to the miracle-plays proper than was 
the case in I.«ndon." * It is more likely that the Worthies came from romantic 
literature directly, than tliat we have here an echo of the Paris entry of Henrj- VI 
in 1431. 

1461 — Edwabd IV IN London and Coventry 

The books of tlie Carpenters' Company show that in i Edward IV — perhaps 
at the king's coronation — there was a royal-entry. " Paide to Edward Stone 
for Riding a)'enst the Kjnge, iUj^."' After his coronation, the king visited 



' Thifi phrase may mean thAt there was a " scHpture " fastened on each pageant, which 
may have beeo read aloud by the chantcter; we may assume, I think, that oral speech pla>-cd 
an important part in this show. 

* The Nine Worthies — which, with nine female worthies, appeared in Paris in 1431 — 
appear again at Coventry in 1498. It may be remarked that wiial has wrongly lieen called a 
" pageant " of these Worthies may be found in Love's Labours' Lost (v, 2) ; this scene is rather 
an " interlude " (if we may atretdi Uiat word to cover a " play " within a play) in whidi the 
cast of characters take more or less important parts. Of course one Worthy appearing after 
another, introducing himself, and uttering what ts on hismind.Ls not very dramatic; but there 
is little " pageantr>* " about the scene! Cf. Magnin's error in calling the masque in Jonson's 
Tale of a Tub a " pageant " (1861 ed., p. 338): " . . . . une action muettc, cxpliqu^c par une 
exposition verbalc ou une cantil^ne narTati\-e, ce que les Anglais appeUcnt une pageant. . . , 
L« masque, dans the Tale of a Tub, ac compose de cinq motions ou tableaux." See Jonson's 
Tale of a Tub (Gifford's ed,, ii, pp. 480 f.) act. v, k. $. In tJie introduction, tlie fifth " motion," 
and the epilogue, Jonson calls this a masque; nowhere does he call it a fa^MtU. 

' It is obvious that St. Margaret was substituted for St George out of honor to Queen 
Margaret. 

* Chambers, ii, p. 1 74. 

* Jupp, Bist. Account of the Carpenters (1887), p. 33, from the books of the Carpentws' 
Company. He gives no date. 

Id 1459-60 eight men of the Pewterers' craft rode to meet the king, and were paid 4^ . 44^. 
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Covcntr>',^ but — as Sharp infonns us — " the MS. Annals are silent as to the 
reception of the king, and the Lcet book makes no mention of Pageants or any 
particular ceremony used on the occasion; whence it may be conjectured that 
there was no display at the City charge." That the companies were called upon 
to exhibit a pageant seems evident from the Smiths' accounts.^ The pageant 
dealt with Samson, and " we may imagine from the usual tenor of these com- 
plimentary shews Uiat Samson promised to use his strength in supporting the 
claim and just right of Edward IV to his newly-acquired sowreignty." ' 

It is worth noting that here we have a union of trade-symboUsm, miracle-[day, 
and royal-entry. The first two elements were often combined, and — as has been 
noticed in coimcction with the 1456 show — the last two were commonly found 
together in provincial towns.* Coventry was often honored by royal visitors, and -^ 
availed herself of the many opportunities of using the Corpus Christi pageant-cars 
to receive them. 

1461 — Tte King at Bristol 

When Edward viatcd Bristol, this same year, he was welcomed by WiUiara 
the Conqueror, and three lords. A " greet Gyaunt " dehvered the keys of the 
dty to the king; Saint George " on horsebakkc " fought with a dragon, while 



P 



(Welch, Hist. Pewkrtrs (1901), i, p. 36); Id 1460-^1, the same number rode to meet the king 
and received 6j. ^. (p. 37); in 1461-63 the guild met the king coining to Parliatncot, with 
a barge and a boat (p. sS), |There seem to Iiave been no pageants connected with these 
" ridings " — see ibid., i, pp. 55, 56, 58, etc. Welch's use of the word pageant in his index 
is the free use of it, as meaning a splendid sbovr, rather than the stricter sense of a show with 
pageants.} 

Arundell, Bist. Reminisceiuts of London (1S69), p. 397, Humphcnis, Hist. Origin and Pro- 
grtts of the Company of Wotermtn and Lightermen (n. d.), i, pp. 54 and 60, and Jupp, pp. 32, 34, 
and is gives various extracts from companies' records relative to barge-hire id 1470, 1483, 
1485, and 1490, to meet various kings. These are not in the field of pageantry, but we should 
remember that at the end of the fifteenth century watcr-prooessioDS of the guilds were not 
uncommon. 

' For mcDtioD of this visit see Sharp, p. 151 ; Chamben, ii, p. 174; H. Craig. Two Cooenlry 
Corpus Chriiti Plays (EETS. ES. 87), p. ir4; Coventry Lett-Book, ii, p, 316, n. 4. Fabyan, 
p. 653, dates the king's coronation 1460, and mentions his journej- through the realm after it, 
though he does not mention Coventry as one of the towns visited. Most authorities place the 
king's coronation in 1461 — cf. e. g., Polydore Virgil (Royal MS. 18 C. viii-ix, foL 39; ed. 
Camden Soc., xxix by Sir Hcnr)* Ellis, 1844, p. 113) and Stow, Annals, p. 416. 

* See the ilcms extracted by Sharp, p. 153. Pageants were ordered in 1460; for what pur- 
pose is not clear. Sec Left-Book, ii, p. 311. 

* As Chambers points out, this pageant was probably that used by the Smiths at Corpus 
Christi. The king rL-ccivcd£iooHnd a cup on this visit. 

* On the tack of plays by the craft-guilds of London, sec Davidson's suggestion (p. 88} that 
the cost of tlie frequent pageants necessary for royal-entries made the guilds reluctant to build 
moving; pageants for Corpus Christi and otbcz feasts. It must be added, however, that they 
had their pageants at Midaummer. 
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a king and queen " on hygh in a castelle " looked down on their daughter, 
who stood beneath with a lamb. Great melody of angels was there, when the 
dragon was slain.' 

1468 — A Pageant at Bruges 

On 6 July, 8 Edward IV, the king's ^ster was married to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy at Bruges, and there were pageants. When Margaret entered the city 
" those that bare the torches were clothed in Blew And that were marchaunts 
were clothed in Cramoyssey velvett." ' A pageant " made by subtyli craite after 
the fforme of A castell gate " showed the creation of Adam and Eve, and their 
marriage; " and other pageauntcs of diuers histories after the same forme." * 
There was one of " Alexander the great conqueror how he marryed the Doubter 
of the Kinge of egipt," and the fourth pageant, " of Archideclyne that of water 
made wyn* ... the vjth Pageaunte was of the crucifying of our lorde Jhu 
Christe . . . the vij th Pageannte " showed Moses wedding " Tharbis the KJnges 
Doughter of Egipt." The eighth pageant " was a mayden settinge Betwcnc A 
lyon and A leopard beringe the Armes of Burgoyne the whiche hercules conquered 
from the Bcstcs. And aboue the maydyns hcd there was a greate flouredelicc . . ."' 
The pageants on this occasion had explanatory- Latin " scriptures." 

It will be observed that some of these [lagcants were appropriate to a wedding 
— that of the Crucifixion, however, hardly seems to fall into this category. 
Besides the Bibhcal pageants, was one heraldic; what we ought particularly to 
notice, is that there seems to have been nothmg here which we have not already 
found in England. 

1469 — Queen Elizabetb at Norwich 

From the Norwich Chamberlains' Accounts for 9 and 10 Edward IV, Mr. 
Harrod recounts the queen's \'isit to that city in 1469.* When she arrived, the 
Corporate Body received her at the Westwyk Gates, where also " a stage had 
been constructed covered with red and green worstcad, adorned with figures of 
angels, and with scutcheons. . . . Here were also two giants made of wood and 



' From MS. Lambeth, 306, fol. 133 (not dated), printed by F. J. Fuinivall, in Polilkal 
Retigioui and Lave Poems {EFTS., orig. series 15, London 1S66, reMited 1905), p. 5. Cf. Cham- 
bers, ii, p. 176, n. I. This bears a striking resemblance to the Sl George pageant at 
Coventry in 1474 — «e next page. 

On the visit of Fdward IV to Kristol in " the summer of the year 1461 " see ArcJutologia, 
zxix, p. 131; this is presumably that tor wliicfa the above anangements were made. 

« AddLMS. 6ii3,fol.95b. 

« Fol. 96. 

* a. the 1433 entry of Henry VI — above, p. 146. 

* FoL 96 b. 

* Heniy Hanxxl, Qutm Eliiabetk WotxhUle's Visit to Ncmetch in 1469 in Sorfelk Archanlogy, 
(1859) V, pp.32 L 
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hungry (Hungary) leather, their bodies stuffed with hay, and their crests glitter- 
ing in all the grandeur of gold and alver leaf. There were also two patriarchs, 
twelve apostles, and sixteen virgins in mantles with hoods. A certain friar played 
Gabriel. John Mumford's son assisted in this performance; and Gilbert ^irUng 
exhibited a pageant of the Salutation of Maiy and EUzabeth, which required a 
speech from him in explanation. There were many clerks wnging finely, accom- 
panied upon the organs. From thence she proceeded to the gates of the Friars 

Preachers and here . . . another stage had been erected, sunilarly decorated 

The entertainment offered to the queen at this point was limited to a vocal per- 
formance by one ' Fakke ' and his boys. More was probably provided, but the 
shows and pageants terminated abruptly by reason of the great and continuous 
rain. . . . \'cr}- much damage was done . . . and thus ominously did this 
reception, which was to rival that of ' any queen that was afore her,' end." 

1474 — Prince Edward Visrrs Coventry 

The Coventr>' Led-Book gives a detailed account of the reception of Prince 
Edward at that dty on 28 April, 1474.' After making the prince a gift of a hun- 
dred marks and a " gilt coppe of xv Ounces w* a Kerch>'ff of Pleasaunce upon the 
said coppe," the corporation welcomed him into the city where " at Babulake 
late ther ordeyned a stacion therein bej-ng Kyng Richard w* xiij other arrayed 
lyke as Dukes Mark'es Erles Vicouns and Barons & lordis w' mynstrallcy of the 
Wayts of the Gitic and Kj-ng Richanl ther " spoke. He welcomed the prince and 
prayed that he might alwa>-3 be kept in good health, and have perpetual joy. 

" Also at the Condite afore Richard Braytoft the Elder * a nother stacion w* 
iij P'riarkcs ' ther stondyng upon the said condite w* Jacobus xij sonues w* 
mytnjstralcy of harpe and Dowsemeris & ther Reon>'ng Wyne in on place . . ." 
and one of the patriarchs spoke. 

" Also at the Brodeyate a Pagiont and seint Edward bcyng therem w* x a 
states with hj-m w' mynstralcy of hatpe and lute. . . ." Here the saint spoke. 

" Also at the Crosse in the Cros-chcpj-ng were lii prophets standyng at the 
Crosse sensjTig and upon the Crosse a bo\'en were Childer of Issarell syng>Tig and 
casting out ^vhete obles * & ffloures and iiij pypis rennjiig wj-ne. 

" Also in the Croschep>'ng a fore the Panyer ' a Pagent and iij Kyngs of Colcn 
therein w other divers arraicd and ij knyghts armed w* mjTistralsy of smal 
I^pis " and one of the kings spoke the eulog>'.* 



> SeeHarris'sed., ii, pp. 39or.; Sbaq>, p. 151; H. Craig, p. 114. (Miss Hairis, tai^«M 
an old EMglish Ttnm, pp. 189-190, refers to this visit, dtiog the Lett-Book.) 
■ The mayor's father [Sharp's note]. * Sweet cakes [Shaip'» note]. 

* Patriarchs (Sliaqi's note]. * Ad inn very near to the cross (Sharp's not^. 

* InMissHarris'seditionof theZMf-^wA, ii, p.393, n. i., Craig, p. 115, n. 4, is refcircd to, 
as suggesting that the three kings of Cokigne here were those of the shearmen and tailon* 
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" Also upon the condite in the Crosse Chepyug was seint George armed, and 
k>'nges dought' knel>'ng a fore h>'m w a lambe, and the fadyr and the moder 
bc>Tig in a tourc a bovcn bcholdyng seint George savyng their dought' from the 
dragon. And the Condite rennjug wyne in iiij place? and m>'nstralcy of Orgon- 
pleyinge "; ' and St. George spoke, calling himself the protector of the prince, and 
praying the Lord to preserve him, as he himself defended the maiden here. The 
companies were called upon to take part in this reception. 

The crafts escorted the king through London on 30 May, 15 Edward IV (1475) 
but there seems to have been no pageantry.' Nor was there in 1478 when Edward 
visited York.* 

Activity of the London Guilds 

In 1483 and the following years there was considerable acti\ity among the 
London guilds, which were called upon often to meet various monarchs. An 
examination of the expenditures of the \'arious companies, as recorded in Her- 
bert* shows preparations for meeting Edward V, Richard ITT, and Henry VII; 
but on none of these occasions is there any mention of pageantry in the technical 
sense.' 

The London coronation of Richard HI was unaccompanied by pageants, but 
there was a certain amount of symbolism on this occaaon — as is the case with 
every coronation.' 

Grafton records: "... the Erie of Northumberland . . . with the poynt- 
lessc sword naked in his hand, which signified mercy . . . and the Lord Lisle 



pageant. " Tbcy would have the necessary costumes for the Mai^." As we have remarked, 
it was common enough to diaw upon the guild-pbys on the occasion of b royul-entxy in the 
pro\'inces. 

> Cf. the St. George at Bristol in 1461. 

' W.M. Williams, /l««aJiff/"/-WM(/ffj (1867), p. 213, referring to thcdtyrccords. On this 
date " a watch was made by the Aldennen and Mysteries when the King went through the 
Citie by night from the palace of the Bishop of London through Chcpc to the Bridge and from 
thence to Greenwich. The standing of the Founders was in the ' Pultry ' where were also 
placed the ' Armurcrs, Talugh Chandlrs, I'atcn Makers and Poulteis.* " 

• Cf. R. Davies, ExtracU/rom tke Municipal Recordt 0} the City of York (184?), pp. 68 and 
78 1, citing town records. 

* Sec Herbert, i, pp. 95. 405; ". PP- '34. S3S. etc. 

• HalJ, Chron. (1809), p. 359, narrating c%-cnu in the reign of Edwaid V, sa>-8: "Whexc- 
vpon the lordc ptotectour caused a oounsaiUe to be set at the tower on the f lidaye the thirtene 
day cf June, where was muchc commonyng for the honourable solcmnite of (he coronacion, of 
the whiche the tymc appoinctcd aprochcd so nere, that the pageauntes were a roalcyng daye it 
night at Westminster, and vitatle killed which afterwardc was caste awaye." Here pageant 
seems to mean nothing more than grandsland, or scaffolding. 

* See Hall, p. 375; Grafton, ii, pp. 113 f.; J. G. Nichols, p. 23 (going back to Buck, whose 
authorities are Moore, Grafton, Polidore, Hall, Cro>-land, Holinshed, Stow; cf. Cotton MS. 
Tib. E. X, fol. 41 b IBuck's MS.|); Buck, p. 36. 
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Viscount bare the rod with the dofife, which signifieth innocendc," were of the 
procession. This symbolism is not explained by Hall; but Buck notes in the naar- 
gin that the cmlana s>*mboUzes mercy, and that the " second Sword naked with a 
po)!!!," borne by Viscount Lovel, and another, boroe by the Earl of Kent, 
signified Justice to the Temporality and to the Clergy. Tlie Ball and Cross, 
carried by the Earl of Lincoln on this occasion, signified Peace, and the other 
regal emblems indicated Monarchy.' 



1485 — Richard m at York 

In 1483, Richard III was entertained at York, and there were pageants, 
together with a performance of the Creed Play. In August, John Kendale, secre- 
tary to the king, wrote to the York Corporation as follows: 

" Ryght Worshipfull Sirs, I recomaunde me unto j'ou as herlty as I can and 
thanked be Iliu ttie Kinges grace is in good hclth, and in lyke w>'sc the Quen>'S 
grace and in all >eir progresse have been worshipfuUy ressayved w' pageants . . ." ' 
The letter goes on to ask the York authorities " as honorably as yor wisdomes can 
imag>'ne, to ressaj-ve him [the King) & the Quene at ^r comj-ng (lisjK>sc you to 
do, as well pageantcs w' soch good speches as can goodly, thys short wamyng 
considered, be devised and under suche forme as Mr. Lancaster of the Kj-ngcs 
counsel!, thys br>-nger, shall sumwhat advertise you of my mjnd in that behah-e, 
as in hang>7ig the streites thorough wich the KJnges grace shall come w' clothes of 
anas, tapistre wcrk. , . . Menedethnot thustoad\iseyou,for Idoubtenot ye 
haw provided >ereforc better ^n I can adv>'se you. Writtn in hast pc xxiij day 
of August at Not[tingham]." ' 

On 16 August, I Ric. Ill, it was agreed that the dty authorities of York in 
" skarlet gownys " should meet the king.* On 6 September it " was agreed that 
for the honor of this Cite that all my maisters the Aldermen & all the xxiiij shalbe 

' C(. the IS47 pageant (below, p. 186); and the Handbook of Ceremonials for London 
officials (1906), p. 133, where an exuact from die London Gateiie of 28 October, 1903, 19 re- 
printed, which describes the coronation of Edward VU. The curfana on this occasion was 
borne by the Duke of Grafton. 

On the costume n-om by Rkhaid III on " the vigil afore the day of his momt noble Corooa- 
tion, for to ride in from his Tourc of Loodoo, unto his Palays of Westminster," see Dean 
MiUes, citing the Wardrobe Account (or 1483 in Arckettlogia, 1, pp. 367 f. 

' Davies, pp. 163 f. Cf. also Francis Drake, Eboracum (1736), pp. 116 f.; Chambers, it, 

^l75. 

■ I have been unable to find the original of this letter in the MS. Bouse-Booh of Vork for 
1483; nor do the Umtse-Bookt give the deUiU of the king's reception on the ;th September 
printed by Da vies, pp. 173 f. 

* Cf. BoHSf-tiooks ii, iii, and iv (bound together), fol. 96 (in the red numbering); Davies, 
p. 163. Davics, p. i6j, dates this entr>', 16 August, t Ric. III. In his volume (p. 164) Ken- 
dale's letter is dated the 33^; it wa.s evidently added to the records, the next date in Davics 
being the 36*^. 
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W my lord the mair to atcnd upon the Kyngs gude grace to morow at sej-ng of the 
Creed play." ' And then is crossed out " and [thjat a steward shalbe made emong 
tham to p've for them & every man shal pay elyk,' that is to say, as moch he pt is 
away as he ^t is thar." ' 

Other accounts of this vi^t to York, and the king's coronation, make only 
general mention of pageants. Beside the Creed play, we do not know what char- 
acters appeared, or what scenes were exhibited. Hall * records this visit of the 
king to York " where the citizens recciwd him with great pomp and triumph . . . 
and made divers days plays and pageants in token of joy and solace." 

It is possible that the king \n»ted Norwich on this same progress; Blome&eld 
bdieves he did, " for at an assembly held on the Nati\'ity of the Blessed Virgin, 
5q>t. 8, it was agreed that £160 should be ccssed on the citizens, against the first 
coming of the king to this city, and tlmt there should be grand pageants ' made 
against his coming in the same manner as those were, at the first conung of 
King Edwani IV." • 



* FoL 99 b, printed in Davics, p. 173. He does not indicate that anytJiing is aosscd out 
' Mike. 

* The names o( those who contributed to the king's gift on this occa^on are recorded in the 
same Bemt~Book, fol. 98. On fol.. 97 b is a record of th« voXt to give both king and queen 
golden gifts. 

On 3 September, i Ric. Ill, " it was agreed that tlie Creed play sliall be playd afore or 
sufircyn lord the kyng of Sunday next cumyng apon the cost of the roost oncst men of every 
parish in this cite," (Fot. 98 b, printed by DaWea, pp. 171 f., and cited from Daviesby L.T. 
Smith, p. XXX, n. 4.) In a note on p. 172, Davics rcmarlui: " The selection of the Creed play 
for the special entertainment of the royal visitors, is a proof that it was the favourite drama of 
the day. An allusion to the pageants exhibited on the occasion of the king's \-isit u found in 
theminutesoftheproceedtngsoltiiecouncilat ameetingheldin March, 14S4 . . ." Seethe 
same Bouit-Book, under date of 37 March, i Ric. lU, fol. 116; it was agreed that "Thomas 
Gray, maister of Saint Xrofcrs gyld shall liavc the canvas yt lys in the Ch;»ml»er yt remaynyd 
of the shew made late to the king to make hallyngs of in the common hall to be stend (stained) 
and pa>-nted of the cost of the Mr. of the gykl." 

* Chfonule, p. 380. About the same account may be found in Grafton, ii, p. uo, Cf. 
Cotton, MS, Tib. E. x, fol. 44 b rt seq.. where this much-mutilated MS. (the " History of 
King Richard III, written by Sir George Buc, Knt. master of the king's office of the Revels " — 
Cat^giu of Ihe ColtoH AfSS. (1802), p. 41) relates the festivities of the York coronation. In 
Buck's printed volume. The Uistory oj the Life and Rri^ne oj Richard the T'Aw'fi (1646), p. 38, we 
read: " And indeed it was a day of great state; for (as Pottdore saith) There was then three 
Princes In Vorkc wearing Crownes, the King, Quecne, and Prince; In accUm^ition whereof, 
there was Stage-Playcs, Tumeaments, and other Triumphall sports, as Sir Thomas Moon 
relates." The Cotton MS. is cited by Drake, Eboracum, p. 117. 

I can find no mention of these in Sir Thomas More's Life and Reign of Richard III, The 
Prior of Croyland, as quoted by Buck, says: " Eodem die quo Kichardus corooatus est Rex 
m Ecclcsia Metropolitana Eboraccnsi, mox Filium Edwardum in Principatum Walliie cum 
insigniis virgx, aurcsc &c cvexit, & Pomposa & sumptuosa festa & cODvivia ibi fedt." 

' Illomefcid notes " triumphal arches," 

* F. Blome6eId. Hiil. Norf. (1745), ii, p. 134; (his authority Is Lib. C<mq., i Ric. HI). 
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1485 — Henry VII Welcomed after the Battle or 
BoswosTn Field 

The triunipluU progress of Henry VH from the Battle of Bosworth Field is 
recounted in much the same fashion by Grafton and Hall. The common people, 
assembled along the road in great numbers and hailed the king with eager shouts. 
As he drew near I,ondon, the mayor antl magistrates, " being all clothed in Wolet,*' 
met him at Shoreditch, and the people crowded around him joyfully.' " And with 
great pomp and triumph he rode through the city to the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. . . . After his prayers said, and Te Deum sung, he departed to the 
Bishops Palace, and there sojourned a season, during which time plays, pastimes 
and pleasures were shewed in everj- part of the dty." * 



i486 — Henry's Provincial Todr 

After his coronation, the king made a journey through the pro\Tncc5, \isiting 
some of the more important towns. A contcmporar>- MS., printed in Leland's 
Collectonea, gi\'cs us an account of this trip; ' it is entitled: " A shorte and brief 
Memory' by Licence and Corveccon of the First Progresse of our Souvcraigne 
Lord King Henry the VU. after his noble Coronacon . . . towards the North 
Parlies." At York> .the king and his train were met by the mayor three miles out 
of the town; the Recorder welcomed the royal visitor, recommending the place 
and its inhabitants to his good grace. Half a mile from the gate of the dty, pro- 
cessions of the clergy met the king, and — with an immense multitude — at- 
tended him to the gate, where " was ordeyned a Pajannt with dyvers Personages 



' The entry of Henry \1I on 3 September, uSs.wasreproduccd in theLondoa Pageant of 
1911 — see the Book of the Festivai of Empire, p. 62. 

» Craflon.ii.pp. i57f.; Hall. p. 433. Neither hiMorian q)ecifiC5 the plays, pastimes, and 
pleasures in detail. Arunddl, p. 397, notes that the Carpenters' Company paid for " iiarge at 
metyng of the kyng on the water, viji., vijd." (from the l>ooks of the Company); and Uum- 
phenis, i, p. 60, tclts o( the ?rcat rejoicing with which Uonry VII was received on hi.<) accesdon; 
he also riuotes from the book> of tlie Cajpenter»' Company, showing barge hire " to rcseyve 
the king 00 the water." 

Taylor, Clory of RegoiUy, p. 274, n. 1 19, says that the device ol the ceremonial of Henry VU's 
coronation " was printed (very incorrectly indeed) by the late John Ives, Esq., Suffolk herald 
ex\iaoT6xra.Ty,iR\mSeleci Papers . . ." This volume — published in 1 773 — buithcDrit. 
Mus. and the Soc. Antiq, ; the coronation of Henry VH is described on pp. 93 f. 

* Cotton MS. Julias B. xii, foU. 8 b-66, printed in Lcland, iv, pp. 185 f. llie king's visit to 
York is to be found in MS. ci'.,fol&. 8b-2i b; another account, from Houst-Book, vi, fob, 15-18, 
is printed in A Vi^utne of English MiscdUmiei (Surtees Society, bcixv I1890D by James 
Raine, Jr., pp. 53 f. CI. also Chambers, ii, p. 175; Hone, Anc. Mys., p. 236. 

Harris, Leet'Booi, a, pp. 529 f., records the coUectkm made for King Henr>-'s present from 
the town of Coventry; but there seems to have been no pageantic aocompaainwnt. 
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and Mynstrelsyez, and thereby stode a king coroncdc, whiche had his Speche that 
folowcth whos Name was Ebraucus." ' 

The pageant, which showed a heaven, and beneath it " a world desolaite full of 
treys and fioures," suggests a guild pageant-car with a trade-symbolism, like the 
Norwich Grocers' " Paradise," or the 1392 " wilderness " in which St. John stood 
at Temple Bar. It is im[)ortant to observe that in Ebraucus, or Ebrauc, we have 
not a personification of the city, but an historical — or pseudo-historical — per- 
sonage in the shape of its founder.* It is quite likely that this 6gure, and others 
like him,' had an important influence on the later personification of cities, com- 
mon in the Lord Mayor's Shows, and in our modem pageants; they may also 
have affected the clironicle-history of the Elizabethan stage. 

After Ebrauk's speech, the king passed on to the " hider Ende of House 
Briggc," or the bridge over the Ouse,* where was a i>agtant from which Solo- 
mon spoke, giving Henry a sceptre as a token that in bim was wisdom and 
justice.' 



> LGland,iv,p. 187. Tliispageant tsalmdescribedin Raine,p. 54; the latter account sayft 
his speech wus " in prose " and tlutt he gave the keys of the city to the king. In the Vork MS. 
the speech of Et>rauc is Id four scvca-linc stanzas; the thud verse of the second stanza — "To 
you henric I submitt my citie key," shows that Ebrauc's duties were not unlike those of the 
" great giant " who welcomed Edward IV to Bristol. 

' Chronka Thomic Sprotli (1719), p. Sj: " iMenpncio) mortuo regnavlt fiUus ejus £b- 
lancua, qui adificavit Eboracum, & regoavit xxa annis." I have already mentioned the 
possibility of a "romantic " element tn this figure, who may be the same as Evtawk, the father 
ofPeredur. (Cf. above, p. 78, n. i.) Ebrauc appeared in the first episode of the York Pageant 
of 1909 — (sec the Book of that pageant, pp. 10 i.) — when he and hb foUowcrs were represented 
as Trojans. 

In 158S-89, at Chester, " also a play was playd at h)^ crosse called the storey of King 
Ebrauk w< all his sonnc but such rayne fell It was bindrcd much." — Hail. MS. 1125, fol. 43, 
(Handle Holmes, Chronicle ofChaUr), dted by R. H. Morris, p. 333. It is interesting to note 
that a character in pagcantr>- appears more than a century later in the early days of the 
chronicic-play. The connection between the historical dutractcrs in pageantry and those b the 
drama has yet to be studied; that there is one, seems clear. 

' Cf. Brcmmius at Bristol this same year (below, p. t6o) and Gurgunt at Norwich in 1578, 
(below, p. 210). 

* Sec Raine, p. 55. Leland's MS. mentions the decorated houses provided by the corpora- 
tion, which also planned "' a convenient thing (livisid whereby, if the wcdcr be (air, of the 
lordes before and othrene before tlie king schall rayne ro*e water." Tlie ^'^ork Uouit-Book, vi, 
fol. 15 b records: " a certaine nowmbrc of Cbiktrinc as shalbc gaddard logcddre aboutc saoct 
James diappell calling Joyfully King Henrie after the maner of diildren." 

* Solomon's speech in Leiand is longer than the version given by Raine. House-Book, vi, 
fol. 16 b tells of six Henries with Solomon; Lclaud docs not mention them. This may point 
to a change of plans — for the House-Book account is more likely to give what was prepared, 
and I.eland's MS. what tlic king saw. In Raine, thispagcant i^dejcribedasa" rioall troyne "; 
in Leiand, as " gar>-nshede with Shippcs and Botes in eveiy side, in Token>'ng of the Kings 
Landing at Milforde Havyn." 
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At the turning into Conytnix Street — or Conyngstrete — was a Pageant of 
the Assumption of Our Lady, from which the Virgin addressed the king.* 

A castle, wherein stood David, armed and crowned, with a naked sword in his 
hand, was the next pageant.' He gave Henrj' the " sword of Victory," saying: 

When I reynid in Judte, I Itnow and testify 

That Ebraunct the noble which subdcwid Fraimcc, 

In memorie of his triumph this citie did edify. 

That the name of bis noble should have continuance.' 

The reception ended with a service at the Minister, which the king and queen 
attended. 

The narrator of the events recorded in the Cotton MS. which Lehind prints 
was evidently an eye-witness of what he describes; for he continues: "At 
Wytsene Even at whiche Tyme I came to the Kinges Grace at Worcester, wher 
as I understande wcr ordcyned certcyn Patants, and speeches like as ensuen, 
whiche his Grace at thai Tyme harde not." * 

On the Monday following, Henry went to Hereford, where the mayor with 
horsemen met him a mile outside the town; and as he entered the gale, " ther 
was ordcyned a Pageant of scint George, with a spcchc as cnsucth." ' From a 
pageant at the Cross in the market-place, of a king and two bishops, King Ethel- 
bcrt spoke; and at the entrance of the minster, Our Lady addressed the royal 
visitor from a pageant where she stood surrounded by " many Virgins mervealous 
and richely besene." 



* There is a slight difference in the order of some lines at the end of the two versions; and 
Raine's account puts this pageant " at ihend of Swynegale joining of Slaynegate." The York 
nouse-Book,vi,iol. 17, notes that" in thcnd of a strcte Joining on the syde of on stictc passing 
into Conyngstrete shallbe a sliew and fro the same shall conte haile stones 10 be maid by viace 
falling on the lords and others comyng in before the king hailestoncs to be made by crafts of 
ctimfetts." (Cf. Raine, p. 56) Cotton MS. Jul.B. xii, fol. tz. notes the casting of "obles [cf. the 
"oblays " of 1415 and 1474] & wafers, & the casting outco{ comfettsin great quanlElie, as it 
bad been liayle stones, for Joye and Reioysing of the king's comyng." (Cf. Leiand, iv, p. 19a) 

Conyng, or Conyeux, street, is the modem Coney Street, which runs parallel to tlie Ouse. 
The name is a relic of the Danish occupation of Vork, and is equivalent to King's Street. 

* David's castle, " appereing of grelc force " was " at the Comon Hall " (Bi>Hse-Book, vi, 
fol. 17). 

* The two venions of David's speech are essentially the same. Raine's document mentions 
citizens in this castle, " in clothing of white and greyne, shewuig y' trueth and herdy affeccion 
unto tlie kinge." Thtliffiur-Boak quoted from, fol. 17 b,make3 no menllonof (he »n-ice at the 
Minster; it places the Virgin at the end of " Swynegale," joining " staynegate." Here " our 
lady comyng frome he\-in " was to welcome the king. " and yrvpoo ascend ayene into heven 
wit angcti sang and yr schall it snaw by craft to be made of wafirons in maner of snaw."' 

* Cotton MS. Jul. B. xii, fol. 13 b, et sr^.; Leiand, iv, pp. 19J f. Tliese speeches— which 
are rather long — should have represented tleniy VI and a Janit^ ad Jarmarn. 

* From the same MS., printed in Leiand, iv, p, 197. 
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The next Friday, Henry went to Gloucester, where he was met by mayor, 
sheriffs, and many of the people, all on horseback, three miles outside the town. 
The clergy met him at the gate; but "in that Towne ther was no Pageant nor 
spechc ordeynode," ' 

On the Monday the king went to Bristol, where the dvic authorities met him 
three miles from the city; the Recorder " right conyngly " welcomed him in the 
name of the citizens. Again a procession of the clerg>' greeted the king at the 
gates; and there was a pageant " with great melody and singing." ' After this, 
King Bremmius spoke.' At the cross, Prudence spoke from a pageant " ful of 
maydyn childem richely besene "; and from another at St. John's gate, Justice 
addressed the king. Farther on, " ther was a Pageant made, called The Skip- 
urights Pageanttt, with praty conceyts pleyng in the same, withoute any speche; 
and a littiU further ther was another Pageannte of an OUfaunt with a Castell on his 
Bakk, curiously wrought. The Resurrection of our Lorde in the highest Tower 
of the same, with ccrteyne Imagerie smytyng Bellis, and al went by Veights, 
merveolously wele done." * 

It is worth noting that this elephant and castle combines the romantic and the 
Biblical elements of pageantry. A representation of the Resurrection was not 
often added to this Eastern animal. 



1487 — Coronation of Henry's Queen, Elizabeth 

Rules for the conduct of a royal-entry, temp. Henry VII, are printed from a 
contemporary MS. by the compilers of the Antiquarian Repertory} It may have 
been prepared for the coronation of Elizabeth, which took place in the third year 
of her husband's reign. " And at the Touyr gate the meyre & the worscliipfulle 
men of the cetc of London to mete hir in y best arraye, goingc on ffoot ij and ij 
togedure, till they come to Westm': And at the condit in Corynlle ther must be 
ordined a sight w* angelles singinge, and freche balettes* yon in latene, enghche, 
and ffrenche, mad by the wyscstc docturs of this rcalme; and the condyt in 
Chepe in the same wyse ; and the condit must r>'n bothe red wj'n and whit wyne ; 
and the crossc in Chepe mustc be araid in ye most rialle wyse that myght be 
thought; and the condit next Poules in the same wyse . . ." 



' The same MS., printed in Lcland, iv, p. 198. 

* The sune MS,, printed in Lcland, iv, pp. 199 f, 

' Like Ebrauc, & " mythical founder." Bremmius b probably &n error for Brmnus, the 
Latin form of Bran, or Bryn, son of D>-fnwul, one of the founders of Bristol. I have already 
suggested that there is a conncctiOD between this fi^e and the Brennius of the third book of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Biskrry. He «'as the son of DunivaUo, and the grandson of Cloten, 
King of CornwalL 

* Leland, iv, p. zoi, printing the same MS. This is dt«d by Chambers, ii, p. 176. 

• Anli^. Rep., j, pp. 296 f. 

• The older " Knptures." 
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On the Friday before St. Catherine's day, 1487, Queen Elizabeth left Green- 
wich to go to I>ondon for her coronation.' 

" And at ther commyng fourth from Grenewiche by. water, ther was attcndjug 
uppoQ her ther, the Maire, ShirfTs, and Aldrcmcn of the Citie ... in badges 
fresshely furaysshed with baners and stremers of silk richely besene ' . . . and 
in especiall a barge called the Bachelers Barge, gamysshcd and apimrcUede, 
pas^ng a] other,' wherein was ordcynede a great red dragon spuwliiig flamys of 
fyer into tenunys.* And many other gentUmanly paiants wele And curiously 
devyscd to do her highncsse sport and pleasure with. ..." On the morrow her 
progress through the city to Westminster was accompanied by magnificence; 
along the streets, from the Tower to St. Paul's, all the crafts of London stood in 
their Uveries; and in diverse parts of the city were ordained "wele sinpng 
childeme. Some arrayde like angells, and other like vytgyns, to ^nge swctc songes 
as her grace passed by." ' 



1489 — Arthuk Created Prince op Wales 

When Arthur was created Prince of Wales, 21 November, 5 Henry VH, there 
was a Toysl progress on the Thames, in barges, in which the civic authorities of 
London took part; and when the Prince landed at the " Kinges Brigge, all the 
wourshipfulist Craftes of London stode in Ordre on botlie Sides from tlie Brigge 
to the Kings Benche in \N^estm>'nster Halle, wher abode the Maire and the /Vlder- 
men and so forth." * 



' My account of this festivity is tftken from Cotton MS. Julius B. zii, fots. 30 f. (esp. fols. 
34 b, et s€q.),prmted t>yLeland, iv, pp. 316 f. Cf. also Ives, Select Papers (1773), pp. tiof.; 
TvyXar yCivry of RegaiUy, p. J75; Hone, /(ni.i/yj.,pp. 236/, Bare mentton of this coronatioD 
is mode by Hall, p. 43S, and Stow, Annah, p. 473. Jupp, pp. 35 f., prints tlie accounts in 
Stow and I.eland; Humphenis, i, pp. f>i f., also records this event. 

The queen's passage from Greenwich to London is described on pp. 117 f., of Ives's volume. 
The language, if not Die orthography, varies httle from the text here quoted; it nevmi to be 
talcen from another version of the same MS. See Jupp, p. 35, for the Carpenters' barge hire 
OD this occa&ion: " to receive the king and queen front Greenwich to tJie Tower, i<u, 5^." 
Welch, i, p. 65, gives the expenses of the Pcwterers on this oocasioD. 

* Ives reads: " ricbcly beaton with the Armes and Bagges (badges) of their Craf Ics " 
(p. 127). The MS. cited, fol. 35, seems to read btUn. 

* Ives, p. 137, punctuates with a semicolon; tlie MS. ba» no punctuation here. 

* Cf. the dragon at Warwick in 1572 (below, p. 305} and that in the Hudson-Fulton 
Pageant at New York in 1909 (chapter \x, next volume). 

The text at this point is corrected from the MS. (fd 35). Ives, p. 127, rcods: "... 
Flames of Fycr into the Tbamess, and many other Centlemantie Pagiaunts. . . ." 

* Leiand, iv, p. 330. The streets of the city were cleaned and decorated (Ives, p. 139) and 
the queen rode in a litter much adorned, over which was borne a canopy of cloth of gold. 
(Ives, pp. 130 f. ; Leiand, iv, p. 333.) The coronatioD ceremony is described in detail, Ldand, 

iv, pp. 331 1. 

* Leiand, iv, p. 350. I may note here that in Italy at the end of the fiitecnth century there 
were very splendid shows; but there seems to be little that we have not already found in Eng- 
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1496 — Henry VII at Salisbury 

St. Christopher, the giant of the Merchant-Tailors' Guild of Salisbury, 
appeared in the Corporation cavalcade which greeted Henr^- VII and his queen on 
their vi&it to Clarendon in 1496; the guild took part in the procession — and 
their giant was escorted by his Sword-bearer, Macc-bearer, Hob Nob, and Rlorris 
Dancers.' This is apparently the first mention of a figure who appeared regularly 
at the Salisbury- Midsummer Shows, and continued to appear as lately as 1911. 

1497 — Arthvr at Chester 

On $ August, 14 Henr>' VII, Prince Arthur visited Chester; he was then four- 
teen years old. The Assumption of Our Lady was plaj'ed before him at the Abbey 
Gates, and another play at the High Cross. On the 26th, he made Richard 
Goodman, the mayor, Esquire; and on 9 September he departed.* 



1498 — Lotns Xn AT Paris 

As an example of a French royal-entry, I shall cite the arri^'al of Louis XU at 
Paris on Monday, 2 July, 1498.' 

" L'escharfault de dessus la porte Sainct Denys estoit honnorablement faict 
& compost par mcsscigncurs les Preu<Kt & Escheuins de la Villc dc Paris. Dessus 
kquel estoit vn lis triomphant, k sept Oeurons. £t an pied du Us estoit habill^ vn 
persomiaige richement, en habit Royal, sem6 de fleurs de lys d'or. Au premier des 
flcurons d'cmbas^ main dcxtre estoit Noblesse. . . . Et dc t'autrc cost£ estoit vn 
autre persormaige aussi dedans le Us nomm£ Humanity. ... En demonstrant 
que riiomme noble doibt cstre humain. 

land. The water processions at Venice were marvelous; in 1491, gcoii with attributes sym- 
bolizing the various godi, floated on madiiiie» hung in the air; below »tood others grouped as 
Tritons and nymphs, »nd the Buccntaur was followed by such a crowd of boats that the water 
could not be seen for a niilc around, (fiurc.kliardt, ii, p. 151; Middleniore, ii, pp. 303 f.) The 
Carnival at Rome included allegorical and mythological figures — but this was rather a mas- 
querade with pagcantic suKgestions, than a real pageant. For a description of this fei^tival in 
thefifleenlhcenturj'.sceBurckhardt, ii,pp. 153 f.; Middlcmore, ii, pp. ao5 (. The one dcmeot 
which we find in Italy, and not yet in England, is the mythological; that does not appear in 
England until llie l)eginning of the n«t a-nlury. 

' Corporation Minutes (Ledger U) cited by Mr. Frank Ste%'en3, The Giant and Bob Nob and 
their Story, p. 63. 

* Harl. MS., aias, fol. 33, dtcd by R. H. Morris, p. 33a; King's Vale RayaO of En^and 
(1656), p. 190. 

A visit of Heniy \TI to Bath, this same )Tar, was reproduced in Episode IV of the Bath 
Pageant of 1909; the episode ends with a jou&t — no pageants are represeated. 

* My account is lalien from Godefroy. Le Clrtnumicl 4<- France (1619), pp. 51 f. It is 
intereiiting to compare tins entry with that of Henry VI in 1431, which we described, above, 
p. 138- 
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' Au deuxiesme fleuron du cost^ dextre estoit vn autre personnaige noramfi 
Richesse. ... £t de I'autre cost£ du fleuron vd autre personnaige nomm£ 
Liberality. . . . Demonstrant que rhomme riche doibt estre liberal. 

"Au trolsiesme fleuron estoit \*n autre personnaige nomm€ Puissance. . . . 
£t & I'autFC cost6 estoit ?'idclit£. . . . Demonstrant que vn hommc puissant 
doibt estre feal. 

" Au milieu du !ys auoit \n fleuron qui montoit depuis la teste du Roy Charles 
le quint tout outre les autres Fleurons, & paruenoit i vne Couronne qui estoit 
richement compos6e. Et estoit au pied de I'escharfault vn personnaige vestu 
d'escarlate, qui terroit mi roUe de papier en sa main, Et disoit ce qui s'ensuit. 

" Par noblesse & humanity, 
Richesse, liberatit^, 
PuisGancc, aussi fidelity, 
Le Chef paruient h la Couronne," etc 

" Le Roy passa outre iusques enuiron les 6Iles Dieu, oii il rencontra vn grand 
pore espic, que deux Mores nicnoient. . . . 

" Y avoit Jl la fontaine du Ponceau vn lis bien ordonnfi, duquel lis sortoit par 
quatre fleurons de I'eaue en grand' abondance, pour rafraischier ccuh qui estoyent 
altered et partroublcz dc chauld. 

" PK-s outre deuant I'Eglise de la Trinity auoyent faict faire les Gouucmeurs 
& confreres de la C?onfniiric dc la Passion vn escbarfault, oil esoit Abraham qui 
sacrifoii a Dieu le pere son fils Ysaac. Et k autre cost6 de I'escharfault le crud- 
fiement dc lesus Christ. . . . Et couroit incessament des playes du crucifix. 

" A la jwrtc aux Paintrcs auoit vn escbarfault sur lequel auoit vn monde, de- 
dans lequel estoj-ent deux personnaiges, bon temps, & paix, & mcnestricrs qui 
ioUment mclodieusennrnt. Et autour du diet mondc estoyent trois autres per^ 
sonnaiges, le peuple Franfois, resiouj-ssance, & le bon Pasteur, lesquels disoient 

" le suis debait menant rcsiouyssancc, 
A la venfle du bon Pasleur de France, 
Paix tt bon temps il entrcti>ent au monde, 
Honneur, lotlBnge, triomphc en luy abonde. 
Dieu le preseruc de mal Sc de soulTrance." 

"Au diet lieu trouua le diet Seigneur mi Ccrf volant, enuiron de vingt six 
pieds de hauteur, & aulant de long. Lequel \iie ieune fiUe nommde boune volont^ 
menoit en laisse. ... Et la dicte fille presenta le diet Cerf au Roy, en disant 

" A votre veoQe excellente 
Le ccrf volant ic \tjus presente, 
Affin que la Ville desserue 
Vostre amour, h vous sc rend scrue, 
Et de toU3 biens obediente." 

Before the Ch4telet was a large scaffold, where was " m» lis oG estoyent figurcis 
cmprainlcs & ncuf pourtraicturcs de Ro>'s " — Louis XII himself, Charles and 
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Louis, dukes of Orl&ins, King Charles V, John, Philip of Valois, Charies, duke of 
Valois, King Philip, and St. Louis. A king sat enthroned on this pageant, viiOi 
Good Counsel on his right, and Justice on his left; under his feet lay Injustice. 
He was sum>unded by the Church, the People, the Nihility, Power, Union and 
Peace. 

Before the Palais Royal stood " vn autre escharfault que Messeigneurs de la 
Chambre des Comptcs auo>-ent faJct fairc." Various animals, and a scripture, 
saluting the king, were on this pageant. Before Nfitre Dame stood the Rector of 
the Universities, surrounded by doctors " en leurs bcaulx habits," masters and 
bachelors with other University officials; and before the doors of the Cathedral, 
which were closed, stood many ecclesiastics, in whose presence the king swore, on 
the Bible and relics, to keep the liberties of the Church, and to cliase heretics out 
of his kingdom; to uphold the nobles; to do justice to little as well as to great, and 
to guard bis people from their enemies. WTiercupon the doors of the Church were 
opened, and Te Drum was chanted. 

This, it will be remarked, is much like English pageantry of this time. There is 
more allegory than we saw at Paris in 1431 ; there is a Biblical element, and there 
is history. The French people are personified, as are the three estates; and the 
cleig>' take an active part in the ceremony. 



Ar-ihxth at C0\'ENTaY 

On lyOctoberof this same year, Prince Arthur of England vi^ted Coventry;' 
"... ajenst whose coming was pe sponstrete ^te gamysshed with the ix 
worthys and Kyng Arthur," who gave the six-cch of welcome. 

" And at the tum>Tig into >e cross-chep>'og befor ilr. Thriiptons durr stode pe 
barkers paiant well apparcld in which was the Quenc of Fortune* with dj-i-crs 
other virgbs . . ." and Fortune spoke. 

" And the crosse in the croschcp>Tig was gamysshed & \s'>'ne ther rennyng and 
angels sensyug & syng>'ng with Orgayns and other melody &c.' And at the 
Cundyt thcr was seynt George kyllyng the dragon " * — and the saint addressed 
.the prince. 

" And this Balet was song at >e Crosse, Vivat le prynce Arthtir." The first of 
the six stanzas is this — 

Ryali prince Arthur — 

Welcome newe iresur — \ lo^is yorciie." 

W all our hole cur — 



' For the account in th« Lret-Book, see Harris's edition, iii, pp. 589 f.; Sharp, p. 154. Cf. 
al30 H. Craig, pp. 116 f.; Chambers, ii, p. 175; Harris, Life in oh Old English Tewn, p. 346. 

* This is worth oocing, as showing the union of allegory and the mlnclc-play background. 

* Was this the Tanners' pageant ? Cf, at Coventry in 1565 (below, p. 204, n. i). 

* The popularity of this subject at Coventry is noteworthy. In 1456, it was, to be sure, 
St. Margaret who killed the dragon; l>ut that was a compliment to the queen. Again in 1474 
we find St. George, (and in 1461, when Edward visited Bristol, we &nd a similar pa^^nt). 
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It is sad to compare the tragic events, which too often follow them, with the 
buoyant, almost fulsome, hopefulness and gratulation of the speeches of these 
triumphs. The same sad contrast is sometimes seen in the marriage masques 
of a later generation. 

1499 — A Civic Pageant on an Unknown Occasion 

In November, 1499, \'arious persons took part in some kind of a pageant at 
London, the occasion of which is not stated. " The storj- on the bridge," those at 
the great conduit, the conduit in ComhiU, at the standard in Cheap, the little 
Conduit in Chepe, and " the second station at the Conduit in Gracechurcll 
Street " are not particularized, nor do we know the characters represented.^ 

We haw now reached 1500 in our sur\'ey of the " royal-entry," and may pause 
to " take account of stock," as it were. All but one of the elements of the pageant, 
which later years will elaborate, are gathered together. Folk-cu-stom and the 
miracle-play have contributed their share; speeches have replaced Church 
canticles, and " scriptures " reinforce the speeches. Historical characters, of 
national and local importance, seem to foresliadow the chronicle-ptay of the next 
centur>'; Saints rub elbows with the Nine Worthies; the Crucifixion appears on a 
tower in a castle on the back of an elei)hant ; King .\rthur, Edward the Confessor, 
Isaiah, and the kings of Cologne show the catholicity of the pageant. Every 
element is welcomed by this form of artistic expression, and made to fit the oc- 
casion for which it is borrowed. Trade-symbohsm is Imked to St. John the 
Baptist; a castle comes from chi\'alric literature to cover a conduit; Lydgatehas 
turned virgins and angels into Truth, Fortune, Nature, Justice, Mercy, and 
Grace. 

During the wars of the Roses, as Chambers points out,* people had but little 
time or heart for pageants, which begin with Henr>' VII to grow in splendour; 
and this growth continues throughout the Tudor ccntur)'. It reaches its highest 
point in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and the first Charles; and in the develop- 
ment to come, but one acw element enters. This may be said to have sent pioneers 
to the 143a show, when Aristotle, Cicero, Euclid, and other classical figures stood 
about Dame Sapience. Save for these historical representatives of classical times, 
which Lydgate introduced, and those included in the number of the Nine 
Worthies, there is no classical influence until the next century, when mythology 
coines In with the Renaissance. 



' The real names of (he persons taking part, together with the sutions specUied abo\'e, are 
given in Rtptrtory i, fol. 61 b, A list of persons appointed to communicate from lime to time 
with the king's commissioners, regarding the preparations lo be made lor receiving " them 
that shait come out of Spain," may be found in ^ sasoi Repertory, fol. 62. (Cf. p. 39, n. 2.) 

* Chambers, ii, p. 170. 
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All the other eletoents are assembled. Fostered by the guilds, they arc built 
into a form of entertainment which appeals at once to king and to apprentice, 
which gives employment to poet and to en^eer. 



§ 3. THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1 501 — Arthur Marries Katherixe op Spain 

On the occasion of the marriage of Prince Arthur to Katherine of Spain in 
1501, there were many pageants. The dvic authorities prepared for the entry 
long beforehand: " Aho this yere in the said moneth of May and the vj'* day of 
the said moneth was graunted by Auctorytie of a Comon Counsell w> in the Citie 
of I-ondon a Quindcdm and an half, for to prepair certeyn pageantes and other 
charges aga>'ne the com>Tig of Dame Katcryn, Doughter of the KjTig of Spayn." ' 
When the princess was expected for her wedding, "... the maior and crafts of 
London shall meet her in their seuerall barges after their maner accustomed at 
Dcptford and owyt of these barges sluUl liaylc and salute her in the best manner 
they can and rowe about behind and \'ppon the sides of her shippe and of this 
attendance to be given by the maior and other * my L. Chamberlainc hath the 
chardge to give warning vnto them and when they shall come \'ppon the water 
then they to be ordred by my L. Steward." ' 

" It is to be R'mcmbrcd that no barge attending vppon tlie said Princesse take 
vppon them to land in any place nether vppon the one ade nor vppon the other 
of the thames but always to hover till the Princesse be landed and then depart 
to their lodgings at their pleasure except the Ladyes, the Duke of Buck * and the 
Earles which shall land vnlh her and con\'aye her to her lodging and that my L. 
Steward give vnto them warning and chardge of the same." * 

When the princess entered the city, on her way to Westminster, " vj goodly 
beautiful pageauntcs " lined the way from London Bridge to Paul's.* " .At first at 



' Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xvi, foL 178 b (printed in Kinjfsford, Ckron. Lotid., p. 319, smb 
antu 1500. 

' Qy: others: w else ofUers or some such word is omitted in both MSS. 

* ThLs.and Uie following paragraphs, mh ixom Cerlnne tutks taken out of thmitrkimment of 
KaUKrinr Dowager, which may be found in Harl. MS. 6g, fob. 37 f., and Cotton MS. Vitellius 
C. xi, fols. 1 1 7 (. (T)ii3 pasage Ls on fot. 3<»b of the Harl. MS., and fol. i iSb of the Cotton MS.) 

* The Cotton MS, reads BuckiHgham. 

* Harl. MS,, fol. 40; Cotton MS., fol. 119b. 

* A full contcm[K)rar>- account of this show Is printed in the Atiiiq. Rtp., ii, pp. 248 f.; 
anotlier is to be found in Cotton tAS. VitclUus A. xvi, fol. 184, et seq. ; this — collated witli the 
text in the Anliq. Rep. — a priiUed by Kingsford in Chron. Land., pp. 334 f. Sec also Stow, 
AntMls.p.^iy, J. G. Nkhols, /.oW. Pay., pp. 26f.; Chambers, ii, p. 171; Uone, Anc. Mys., 
337; Thomson, Land. BfWp!, pp. josf.; Jupp, pp. 37 f., rcprintsan extract of the ,4»«/»j. R*^. 
account, and a selection from Stow. Cf. Hall, p.493, and Grafton, ii, p. an, for mention of thii 
entry, which is not to be confuted with ttie ijoi " disgiusing," (sec sbo\-c, p. i ij). Welch, i. 
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London Brigge was orde^-ned a goodly jxigent and costlewe, of Icarvyn werke 
pa>'nted and gilt in most costle maner, 3tand>'ng vpon the Drawe brigge; wherein 
were set ij personages princypall, that oon rcprcscntyng 811)111 Katcryn, and that 
other of Saynt Vrsula, w' dyuers li\->'ng \irgin5 . . .*" The speeches of both 
saints follow.* 

The second pageant, built in Gracechurch Street, was a castle, wherein were two 
knights,* Policy and Nobleness, and a Bishop, Virtue; all of them addressed the 
"bright sterre of Spayne."* The third pageant, in Comhill, held Raphael, the 
angel of marriage, Alphonso, Job, and Boetbius, all of whom spoke.' The fourth 
pageant, in Chcapsidc, between the great conduit and the Standard, contained 
the sun and many angels; there was much symbolism in the construction of this 
" temple," and many of the angels carried " scriptures." The speech was 
delivered by the " Father of Heaven." • 



p. 88, gives the expenses of the Pewterers or this occasion; and the entry is referred to by 
W. S. Simpson, in The Bishop of London's Palace, near S. Paul's, in the Trans. I,imdtm and 
UibBesex Arch. Soc. (London, 1905), n. s. i, pp. 3$ t. (Dr. Simpson cites Dugdalc's S. Pauls, 
and Stow.) 

Chambers notes that Bishop Foxc is said to be the contriver of this ceremony; the editors 
o( the Antiq. Rep. Asaign llieir account of it to an " oflScerof arms" who was an eye-witness of 
what he describes. 

The fotlowinfc citations regarding the 1501 entry of Katherine of Spain, are taken from 
Harl. MS. 69, fol. 41 (also in Cotton MS. Vit. C. xi, fol. iii): 

At her passage from the Towei through the city, " Itm. that the Maior, Cittizens and 
Crafts attend vpiwn the said Princcsse at the Crosse in Cheape in such maner and in such 
solpmnc Pa;;eanls and Ceremonies as they have deiused for the honnor of the Cittie and of 
the ffeasl where my L. Buigavenay hath the chardge. 

" Itm. that the said Princesse be conveyed through the high stre^tsof London in such case 
accustomixl siniight to the west dorc of Powlcs where she shalbe rcccaucd with procession by 
ttie ArchbUhq>pe of Canierbury in pontiiicalibus accompanied with a good number of such 
prelates and in likewise in ponlificalibus as he shall call to him and fro the said dore with the 
Quecrc of the Church processionally to bring her to the high aultar and there to doe such 
ceremonies as in such case is accustomed . . ." 

* Cotton MS. Vit. A, xvi, printed in Kingsford, op. el loc. cU. 

* They areaUo^ivcn in lh« Anliq. Rep., 'u, pp. 261 and}63. This account says that above 
both saints n-as a picture of the Trinity. 

* Cotton MS. Vit. A. xvi, fol. 186 (Kingsfonl. Chrtm. Land., p. 237), gives llie speech of 
PoUcy wlio was " Ara)'cd like a Senatour." The other speeches follow. 

* Antiif. Rep., ii, pp, 364-166. 

* Aniiq. Rep., ii, pp. 368-271. Cf. Cotton MS. Vitellius A. xvi, fol. 188 (Kingstord, op. cU., 
p. 339): " In Cornhill, where was onteyncd a Costlew pagent w' a volvcll by the which the 
nj ijgne) moved aboute the sodtak, and the monc shewed her course of light and dirkne.sse. 
And ouer that voluell Sat, in a stage or pynnacle, Raphaell the Archangel!; And vndcr the 
voluell vpon a sate »t ii) Astates, Alphons, Joh, and Boccius, called Astronomers." All the 
speeches follow. 

* Aniiq. Rep., ii, pp. 273 f. Cotton MS. Vit. A. zvi, fol. 191 b, in King^ord, op. cit., p. 244, 
records that in Cheap, " foragayne Soperlane was set the iiij"* pagent, In coancr of an hc^'ea, 
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In the fifth pageant, at the Standard, was the Godhead.* At the four corners 
stood four prophets, richly dressed; hons, dragons and greyhounds of painted 
lead decorated this pageant ; many angels surrounded God, singing harnwniously, 
" as it had been in a chirche, w a swete and solempne no>-se." Many windows, 
pinnacles, and vunes were at the top of this pageant: and " in every inch's space 
of this work were pearles of sU^-er counterfeited." God made the first speech, 
which was followed by that of the Prelate of the Church.' The sixth pageant, 
near the little conduit ui Cheap, contained Honor and the Seven Virtues; Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, Justice, Temperance, Prudence, and Fortitude. The speech 
was made by Honor.' 

Mayor, sheriffs, recorder, and aldermen received the princess near this last 
pageant, and gave her rich gifts of plate and coin. She then attended service in 
the Cathedral, and the show was over. 

Music, wine flowing from the conduits, and speeches, were all part of this 
triumph, the characters in which, it will be noticed, were allegorical, historical, 
chivalric, and BibUcal; there were saints and angels, and even God himself. 



1503 — Marriage of Margaret of England to King James IV 

OP Scotland 

The reception of Margaret, daughter of Henr>' VII, at EcUnburgh, when, in 
1503, sht married James IV of Scotland, is described by John Young, Somerset 
Herald, who accompanied the princess on her journey from England.* On her way 
north from Richmond, Margaret was greeted by civic and religious authorities — 
and in some towns by the waits and minstrels; many places were decorated, and 
often the firing of guns welcomed her or sped her on her journey. But there were 
no pageants until she got to Edinburgh. 



where>ii was paynted the xlj sgnes, and ouer theym was Arthur*, dene anned, in his Golden 
Chare." He wa.s attended by children, twelve or fourteen years old, also " dene aimed." If 
this be King Arthur, the appropriateness is obvious. 

' Cf. the 1391 show, above, p. 131. The Cotton MS. cited, fol. 191 b (cf. Kingsfoid, p. J4s) 
lecocds God in " a right Costlew pagent " against the Standard in Cheap. 

* Anliq. Rep., ii, pp. 175 f. " In an hous, wheryn than dwcUyd WiUiaro Geffrey, haber- 
dasher, stood the Kyng. the Quene and many grete astates of the Realme," — Cotton MS. 
Vit. A. xvi, fol, 191 b (Kingsford, op. cU., p. 245); cf. Antiq. Rep., ii, p. 277. 

' Atttiq. Rep., ii, p. sSo. The n)a>-or and hb brethren met the princess " at the ende of 
ffriday slrctc" (Cotton MS. Vit. .\. xvt, fol. 193 b; Kingsford, Chron. Land., p. 246) ; and then, 
having received their welcome, Katherine went on to the Little Conduit in Cheap, where were 
Prelacy and Honour in a goodt>' pageant; and both spoke {ibid.). Prelacy's speech preceded 
that of Honour; both are given in the Cotton MS., fol. 194; KingsJorri, pp. 246 f, 

' His account is to be found in Lcland, CoUtetonea, iv, pp. 3$% i. Cf. Chambers, ii, p. 176; 
Hoat, Ane. Mys.fpp. 237 f. Young notes that the journey ol the princess to Scotland began oa 
37 June, 1503 (Lffland, p. 265). 
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A painted gate at the entrance of the city, " with two towrells, and a windowe 
in the midds," greeted her arri\'al. Angels sang joyfully from the windows, and 
one of them presented the keys of the town to the new queen. The clergy of 
St Giles met the royal party at the dty gate; in the nuddlc of the town was a 
fountain running wine; and near it was a " scarfawst " whereon was represented 
the Judgment of Paris.' There was also represented here the Salutation of 
Gabriel to the Virgin, " in £a>'inge Ave gratia, and sen.s after, the Solempnizacion 
of the varey Mar^'age betwix the said Vierge and Joseph." The appropriateness 
of the Biblical subject is obvious. 

Further on, upon another new-made gate, were tlie Four Virtues: — Justice, 
with scales and sword, trod on Nero; Fortitude, on Holofemcs; Temperance, in 
whose hand was a horse's bit, on Epicurus; wlule Sardanapalus lay under the 
feet of Prudence. With these figures were tabrets that played merrily while the 
noble company passed. 

The dty of Edinburgh was hung with tapestry, and the diurch bells rang 
joj-fully. 

It is bteresting to note that tlie first appearance of the clas^cal dement in 
pageantry — represented here by Paris, Mercury and the three goddesses — b 
made in Edinburgh. Decss^ys and Mcrcure maj' indicate that the idea of this 
pageant came from France; though these forms may be due to the French training 
of the Herald who wrote the account.' Scotland and France were then, and long 
had been, on friendly terms; and there was close communication between the two 
countries. In spite of the fact that there was a large clement of French in the 
language of heraldry', John Young's account does not betray a strong tendency to 
give many words their French form; and it is possible that his use of deessys and 
Merctire may be an indication of the source of thb classical material, which has 
not yet — though it soon will — come to England. The group of the Virtues 
shows the devdopment of the figures on a pageant into the t<Meau mant. 



1509 — TUE COKONATION OF KiNG UeNRY VHI AND KaTHERINE 

The festivities in honor of Henry VIH and his queen, Katherine, on the day 
before their coronation, are recorded by Hal!.' The streets of London were hung 
with rich draperies; a great part of the south of Cheap, and part of Comhill, with 
doth of gold. The streets were barred on one side from Gracechurch to Bread 



' Lcland, iv, p. 389. Paris, Mercury and ihc three goddesuves were represented: "Parisaad 
the Thre Dee»y(, with Mercure, that gaBc hym ih Apyli of Gold, (or to gyfie to the most 
fayrc of the thre wichc he gave to Venus." CI. the entry of Anne Boleyn, in 1533 — below, 
p. 183. 

' His use of vmge is also noteworthy. 

• See Hall, pp. 507,508; J. G. NichoU, pp. 33 f . ; Strait. AfonHersatid Cmhms,m, p. ta^. 
For the appearance of the Pcwtcrers on this occasion, sec Welch, i, p. 98. 
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Street in Cheapside; and behind the railing stood cver>' occupation in its liveries, 
beginning with the mean and base trades, and ascending to the worshipful com- 
panies. Highest stood the mayor and aldennen; the Goldsmiths' stalls, at the 
end of Old Change, were filled with maidens in white dresses; priests and clerks 
in rich copes, with crosses and censers of silver, censed the monarchs as they 
passed. A procession of noblemen included " the nine children of honour," each 
of whose horses was " trapped with a trapper of the Kynges title, as of Englande, 
and Fraunce, Gascoyne, Guyan, Normandy, ^\ngeow, Coraewall, Wales, Ire- 
lande, &c." There were no pageant-cars on this occasion; but the personification 
of colonies is pageantic. 

J511 — Henry and Kathebine at Coventry 

In 1 51 1 , there were three pageants for the king and queen at Coventry. One, at 
Jordan Well, had nine orders of angeU; one, at Broad Gate, contained divers 
beautiful damsels; and on a third, at the Cross, was given " a goodly stage 
play." ' This play may well ha\x been a miracle-play, the characters from which 
wc have so often seen used by provincial authorities for royal-tmtries. 

Queen Margaret at Aberdeen 

Margaret of Scotland visited, for the first time, the northern counties of her 
country in May, 1511. I-aing notes that the poet Dunbar must have been in her 
train, for his ix>em descriptive of her reception at Aberdeen, is evidently the work 
of an eye-witness of the festivities.* The " pleasant padyheanes " included Adam 
and Eve, the Salutation of the Virgin, the Magi and the Bruce. The latter, 

. . . r>'dand under croira 



Richt awfult, Strang, and large of jtortralour, 
As nobiL, drcidfuli, michlie campioun, * 



suggests earlier heroic " founders " like the Ebrauk of i486 — or the civic giants. 
He may, of course, be an image on horseback ; if so, he probably goes back to the 
folk-giants. 

.^fte^ the pageants came twenty-four maidens, singing and " playand on 
tJmberallis." The streets were decorated; wine ran abundantly at the Cross; 
and the city gave the royal guest a costly cup filled with gold. 



' Had. MS. 6588, fol. J7 b — H. Wanley, CtMtxiiom Retatrng to Caoeiilry. This is dt«d by 
Miaa Harris, Life in an (WJ English Town, p. 346. Cf. Sharp, p. 157, (he dates the visit 1510) 
died by Chambers, ii, p. 175, 

' See Poems of William Dunbar, ed. Labg (Edinburgh, 1834), 1, p. 31. The poem is 
printed in the same volume, pp. 155 f. Cf. Davidson, p. 89; Chambers, it, p. 176. 

» Laing, i, p. 154- 
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1513 — Entsy of Louis XII's QnESN into Paris 

Cochcris, printing contemporary MSS., gives detaik of the entries of Mary, 
sister of Henry VllI and wife of Louis XII, into Abbeville and Paris in 1513.' 
Tlie first entry took place on 9 October;' the second shows more pageantic fea- 
tures. As it is interesting to see what was going on in France in the early years of 
the sixteenth century, let us examine this entry, though it is not English. 

The streets were decorated from the Porte Saint Denis to Notre Dame; and 
" a lenlree de ladite vilie auoit ung grant escharfault sur lequel auoit vne grande 
nauire dargent sur une mer dedans laquelle estoit te roy bacus tenant vng beau 
raisin denotant plante de vins & vne royne tenant vne gerbc denotant plante de 
ble/. & aux trois matz de ladite nauire au pi. hault estoicnt trois grosses huncs 
dorees dedans lesquelles cstoient trois personnages les deux annes aux deux boutz 
tenant chacun vng grant escusson & celuy du meilleu \'ng escu de france, & aux 
quatre boutz de ladite mer cstoient quatrc grans monstrcs soufflant denotant Ics 
quatre wns nommez subsolamus, auster, boreaus & zephirus, & dedans ladite 
nauire cstoient matclotz & autres personnages lesquelz chantoient melodicuse- 
ment, Si aux deux boutz de ladite nauire estoient les armes de Ihostel de ht(Ute 
vUle.' 

" Item deuant la trinitc auoit vng escharfault sur lequel estoit le roy dauid * & 
scs chlrs & la royne de saba & cinq ieunes damoiselles, laquelle ro>'ne portoit la 
paix a baiser audict roy, lequel la rcmercioit humblcmcnt & au pied dudit eschar- 
fault estoit escript: 

Royno saba dame dc renommce 

Est venu vcoJr salamon le Ircssage 

Qui la rcceue duo amourcux courage 

Par sur toutes la prisee & ayroee 

Cest le royne par vcrtu cnflammee 

Bdle & bonne vertueiue en tangaige 
Noble saba . 



>•» 



Other scaffolds were erected, on which stood such characters as " le grant 
pasteur "; ' five " ieunes pucellcs c'esl assauoir france, paix, amjlie, confedera- 
tion & angleterre, lesquelles chantoient melodieusement "; the four virtues; 
dame Peace again, and live representing " b<m accord, Stella maris, minerue, 
dyana, phcbus." ' Note the classical element, which we have already met in 
Scotland. 



' H. Cochcris: Enlrfes de Marie4' AngUlfrrfJfmmde Lmis Xn,d AbbeniUeti Porit 
(Paris, 1 859 — in Faiiholt's collection at the Society of Antiquaries). 
» Pp. 6aDd 17. »Pp.26ff. 

• A scribal slip for Solonum. Chlrs is the scribal abbreviation for chevolitrs, apparently. 
This suggests a chivalric elemCDl, due, perhup», to the fact that T>avid was one of the nine 
worthies. 

* Pp. 17 (. • P. a8. * Pp. 38 and 29. 
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Various inscriptions appeared on these pageants, explaining them, and refer- 
ring to the characters on them. The X'irgin, saluted by Gabriel, was the subject 
of one pageant, " et au has dudict cscharfault auoit vng beau iardin nomme le 
'vergicr de france seme de plusieurs beaulz lys. Et au dessus dudict iardin estoient 
vng roy et vne royne & a dcxtrc cstoit dame lustice tenant \Tie espee en sa main & 
a senestre estoit dame vcrite tenant en sa main la paix, & dedans ledict iardin 
estoient plusieurs bergiers & bergeres lesquelz chantoient melodieuscmcnt." ' 
Verses, not without a pun, were aiTuccd to this scaffold: the last line of one stanza 
reads, " Car marie auec nous se marie." 

This entr>- has appropriate Biblical j^agcants, allegorical figure, and such sym- 
bolical personifications as France and England, Witti the exception of the myth- 
ological figures, however, the entr>' is not unlike those we find at this time across 
the Channel. Before wc return thither, let us note the entry of Charles V into 
Bruges in 1515. 

1515 — An HiSTOBiCAL Pageant at Beuges 

Hie contemporar>- account of the historical pageant at Bruges, when the 
Emperor viated that dty on 18 April, 1515, shows us much that it interesting; 
for it anticipates, to some extent, the later historical pageant of our own day.' 
The past history of the town was linked with Old Testament stories — which 
points back to the miracle-play; it is as if we saw here the Middle Ages flowing 
into modem times. 

Liedcric, di\nding the land among his sons, is paralleled by the division of the 
Promised Land by Josliua ; * in the second pageant it was '* demonstr^ par person- 
nages " how the body of Saint Dona was presented to the town by Count Bald- 
win, first of the name — and before the Church of St. Dona was David, pla>'ing 
before the ark of God " laquellc il menoit en grande solennit^ et liesse hors de 
Ebedon pour en doner sa dti." * An elaborate pageant represented the coming 
of the Holy Blood to Bruges; the other scene was " Heraclius Wctorieux fit don 
{L la ville dc Hierusalcra de la Sainctc Croix." ' The Latin inscription on the next 
pageant is thus translated by Dupu}'s, 

Louis diet dc Ncvers que Flandrcs aduoua 
I>e geos, de droits, et diver* ce»te ville doua, 

'P. 30. 

' The account — by R^my Dupuys — entitled La TriomplianU et SolentielU Enlrtt ds 
Cfiarles-Quint m sa vilie de Bruges U iS Avril i^i$, was reprinted from a contemporary vxilume 
by the Soci£t£ d'^mulation de Bruges in 1S50. This illusliated edition is in the Fairhott 
collection in the library of the Society of Antiquaries. 

* Cf. the discussion concerning the " wild-roan," in § 8 of chapter i, abo%'e. In a note 
(p. 76) I have died from this pageant to show the " forester " connected with histoiy. 

* lUuttrated in the Bruges volume, opp. p. 14. 
' These arc illustrated, opp. p. 15. 
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and marks the subject shown: the Biblical parallel is Moses, giving the Ten 
Commandments at the foot of Sinai.' Other pageants there were, historical and 
Biblical — some taking notice of the commerce which played so important a part 
in the past and contemporar>' growth of the town. The .Vragon merchants fur- 
nished two pageants: one, an elaborate tower,* was burned, and the ro>'ul guests 
barely escaped injur)'. Other pageants showed the Emperor surrounded by his 
Electors; Alexander on Bucephalus, paralleled by Charles and Flanders. A 
large warship represented the emperor's victories on the enemies of the Christian 
faith ; there were also castle-pageants, and a strong allegorical element permeated 
the entire show. But for us, the historical element is esjiedally important, in 
\iew of its later development. 

In 1516, " the Queenc of Sooltes, aster to the kinge, came [wrelie out of Scot- 
land to the kinge, and was richlye receaved, and rode thorowe London." ' I 
know of no pageants prepared for this reception.* 

1518— A Cmc RECEFnoN m London 

An order devised by the mayor and his brethren the aldermen by the king's 
command, for a triumph to be done In London at the request of the right honor- 
able ambassadors of the King of the Romans, is preser\'ed in the City Archives 
under date of lo July, 10 Hen. VTTl (1518).* Cheapsidc, ComhiU, Graccchurch 
Street, and Bishopsgate Street were " to be ffumyshed w« cressett lights," and big 
bonfires — located where the pageants usually stood, namely at St. Magnus 
comer, Gracechurch Street, Leadcnimll, at the Conduit in Comhill, at St. Thomas 
of Acres, the Standard in Chepe, the Little Conduit, at the Standard in Fleet 
Street, and at Bishopsgate Street — were prepared. Men in " harness " were to 
line the route of tlie procession; but no pageantry* seems lo have been planned. 

1520 — The Field op the Cloth op Gold 

What has often — and wrongly — been called a " pageant," took place in 
1520, when the kings of England and France met on the " Fiold of the Cloth of 



' These are illu.slnted, 0[>p. p. t6. 

* Illustraitd, opp. p. J^. 

' Wriothesley, Chen. £ng. during tie Reignt 0/ Ike Tudors (cd. W. D. Hamilton, 1875-77), 
I, p. 10. 

* C. T. Martin, in Archaclopa, xlvii, p. ^04, quotes Grafton's Chrimidt (ii, p. 188) which 
— without mentioning pageantry — narrates that " on tlic third day ol May [Margaret] 
made her entry into London, ridyng on a whyte iiaUray , . . richdy besccne, and with great 
companie of lordcsand ladies. She rode through the dtie to Ba>'nardcsCa5tcli,aiid from tlience 
she was conveyed to Grcnewich, and there rcceyvcd joyously of the king . . . and lughly was 
she feasted . . ." 

» CI Journal xii, fols. 9, rf stq. Miifin being mayor, the date of thi& is 1518— see Stow's 
list of mayors. 
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Gold." This was simply a splendid show; Uierc were no actors to take the parts 
of allegorical, symbolical, historical, or mythological characters; the thing was 
not in any way " popular " ; and it can only be a misuse of the teim pageant to 
apply it to this famous meeting.' The same year Charles V vi^ted London; 
Henry met him at Dover, and both the kmg and the newly-elected emperor were 
received by Wolscy at Cantcrbur>% where Archbishop Warham waited on them. 
And one night in UTiitsun week, " there was a great triimiphe made in the great 
Hall " of the Archepiscopal palace; this appears to have been a " disguising " of 
some kind.* 

1532 — Charles V at London 

Although the visit of the Emperor Charles V to London in 1522 did not take 
place until 6 June, the guilds were looking forward to his coming as early as 
March. At the end of that month, divers Italian merchants came to the aldenneo; 
to them was declared the preparation for the coming of the Emperor's Grace, and 
they desired that the other merchants, Ragusans, Florentines, etc., be warned to 
be contributaiy. Several refused, however, to prepare any pageant.' On the 
28 March, it was decided that the livery to be given the Lord Mayor's officers 
against the emperor's coming be provided by Aldermen Rudstonc and Skevyng- 
ton,* and that the slierifls should give, on the same occasion, coats of ginger-color 
to their officers; the chamberlain was to provide two coats of red and white 
damask for two of the mayor's footmen. The Italians imdertook to make " the 
pagent of the Duke of Lancastre to stand at ledjoi hall." ' 

That different men had charge of various pageants is clear from the City 
Archives. On 6 May, " it is agreed by this Court that the pagent deuised by 
Kastall to stand at the litlc conduj'tc by the stocks shall goo forth and take effect 
for all days that tlie charge thereof excede nott xv U." ' 



■ Among the many illustratioDS of this famous scene may be roenlioned no. i, in a collec- 
tion of engravings in Uie British Museum, numbered 3 Tabic 14. This is " from the original 
picture . . . preserved in the private apartments of Windsor Castle." 

• Cf. Leland, CoUuiantc, vj, p. 33, for a contemporary MS. account of this viat, which is 
refcrrtd tobyI>r. Sh&rpe/m London and ike Kingdom (1894-95), i, p. 3^4; he notes that" the 
young emperor did not visit the city on this occa^oo." 

• Reprrtory W, fol. iia b. 
«FoLii4b. 

• Itnd. Cf. Rupertory v, fol. 379 b. 

• Fol. 117 b. Cf. also Repertory v, fol. 284. (The "days " is troublesome, unless it allow* 
for a rehearsal of some wrt. There was no civic show which would permit us to suppose that 
more than one " performance " was given.) On 8 May, " it is agreed that the Chamberlaio 
shall give unto the Garter King of Heralds for his pain and labor that he has taken in devising 
the pageants against the coming of the Emperor to the city, hve marks " (Aid. Cf. Reptrlory 
iv, fol. 12a, fol. ii4,AndReperlffryv,fo]. 184 b), On the 13th — "agreed that every atdctman 
who has not brought in money levied within his ward for tl»e pageants, bring it in at the next 
Court " (Reprrlory iv, fol. 118 b; cf. Reperiory v, fol. 386). The Wardens of the Skinners' 
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" Yt ys agreed," we read in the City Records, " that ^t: Thomas More 
vndertresurcr of Englandc for his labors & paynes that he tokc for the citie in 
inak>iig of a proposicion at the comyng and receyv>-ng of thempror " is to haw 
£10 towards a gown of velvet.' Mr. Lylly for his labor and <iiligcncc in deviang 
speeches for the pageants received £5; ' and he was asked to bring a copy of his 
veises " lo this court that they may be entered for a precedent hereafter." One 
Lumnow was paid £15 for the " stuff " on the pageants,* and the Chamberlain 
was to pay to Alderman Brown, for the gilding of the Cross in Cheapside, £100.* 
" It" yt j's agreed that the Chamberlain shall pay to Rychard Howman aswell for 
3IXVJ* wii"" by h>-m payd as for other hys busynes & labor by hym sustayned in the 
makynge of the pageant of thassumpdon of our lady agcnst the cumyng of the 
empcrour," four marks.' 

There are many accounts of the reception of the emperor when he came to 
London in June, 1522.' The city was prepared for his entry " after the manner 
as is used for a coronation," ' and the 

lorde maycr and the aldyrmen rode iij myles from London almoste to dtpfordc where they 
mette Uie eniperour and the kyngys grace in most goodij' maner doyng the dcwty to wliom they 
baddc an oracion tn laten in gratuladon oil tbeyr comyng, by the mouth oS syr Thomas 
Moore knyght, and that done they rode before them etytl and thorow owte the c>-tee. And att 
the cntryng of Scynt George barre on the ryghl liande as thely) rode thorow the cytee the 
clergy sloode in good ordyr and aray all att leyogth contynually wnto the church ofi Powlys, 
diat is to say all th*- prelait>'>, preslys and clerkysoET the churcliis w^" the cylee and subuibys 
and dyuerse other parjsshc churchys in Midilsex ... in ryche copys and ryclie crossys and 
scDsers of silver alway sensyog the emperour and the kyngys grace as they cam by. . . . AI90 
wppon the left hande from the sayd seynt Georges barre contynnally Uiorow London vmto 



Company promised to pay the money assessed on ihe Ward of Dowgate for making the pag- 
eanLi (Rep. iv, fol. 115 b); and they promised lo pay $33. 41/. which their Hall was assessed 
towards the sum of £9 granted for making the pageants. (Rep. v, fol. 318b.) 

* Repertory iv, fol. 134 b; under date of 18 November. 

* Fol. 135. Dr. R. K. Sharpc, London ami Ihe Kingdom, \, p. 365, identifies him as " the 
first high master of Colet's School." (He is not the author of Euphues, it is uimecessaiy to 
point out.) 

* Repertory iv, fol. 154. 

* Fol. 163. 

» Fol. 169 b. 

* One of the fullest is a contemporarj- MS. in Ihe library of Corpus Christ! (Cantab.) 
entitli-d: Tht dezcrypcion of the pagutnUs made in the Cyte of London ott the rtctvyng of the most 
exctUml pryncys Charlys the fyfte Emperow & Henry the mij Kyng off m^onde. This MS. is 
that referred lo by J. Nichols, Hist. Leictslerikire <i795-i8ii), iv, p. 496, n. 3. (" In Bcnet 
college library. No. vii," etc.) — and by Gough, Brit. Topog., p. 339, note q. The entry is also 
described by Stow, Annals, p. 516; Hall, pp. 637 f., and Grafton, ii, pp. 31a 1, (the last two 
accounts arc very similar, and rather detailed; that of Hall is somewhat fuller.) Cf. also 
J. G, NicJiols, p. 3; Chambers, ii, p. 171; Welch, i, p. 105, etc. I follow chiefly the Cambridge 
MS. referred to; (Corpus Christi (Cantab.) MS., 2^ (no. 8), p. 131, el seq.) 

' Stem, Annals, p. 516. 
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Pouks the CitizcDS off Loodoa stode in aray, cuery occupacyon and company by themaelfT in 
theyr lyvery and best apparell. 

At the Draw br>'cc off l^ndon. 

Also alt tbe drawc bryge off London alt the enteryng off IIk gate off the cytee d)-d staitde 
ij grcate Gyauntys one prcscntyng the parson of Sampson (sic) and ihc other herculcs standyng 
in ryche af^rell holdyng betwen a grete cheyn of yron and a table hangyng in the myddys off 
the chaync whcr^'n was wrylyn in gokl)^! Icttyrs sett in bycc ' the namys of all the landj's and 
domynyons where the cmperour h Ryng and Lorde in tokennyng thatt the emperour is able 
to holdc all those domynyons by pour and strength as the sc)^! gyauntys faotdc the same 
cbeyne by pouer and strcngj'th. The names of the which domjinyoos here after f<dow in 
wrytyng as was wrytyn wppoii the seyd table. . . . Also thes ij versia folowyng were wrytyn 
wndcr the same tabic — 

Carolus Hcnricus %-iuat defensor vteros 
Henricus fidei Carolus ecctesie. 



The whiche is to say in englisshe, God grauntc that Charlys and Henry may lyve and 
prosper whiche be both defenders, that is to say Henry defender off th[e] feyth, Chariys 
defender of the churche. 

At( the myddyll off I^^ndon bryge. 

Also att the m>'ddyil off London bryge dyd stande a pagiaunt of the story of Jason and 
medea wyth the dragon and ij botlys * ber)-ng the goldyn ffese, by cause the eraperowr is lorde 
and gc^Tr of the tcwson [Tais^tt d'Or\ and hcddc & maker of all the kynghtys off the tewson, 
lyke as tlie kj-ng of englonde i3 of the ordyr of the kynghtys off the garter. And a childe in a 
goodly apparel] salutyng the emprowr shewyng thatt his prcsens and comyng was lyke ioy to 
the cytee off london as the conqueryng off the Roiden flccse wa-i wnto the people of Mynius. ' 

[Wemaynoteherc the beginning of the classical clement in English pageantry; this is prob- 
ably due lo Mr. Lyly's classical knowledge, but he may have received the idea of using it in 
pageantry either from France direct, or through Scotland, As we shall see, Jason (given a 
trade-approprialeiicss] became a popular figure in the Lord Mayor's Shows.] 

Att the condytt in Gracious stiete. 

Also att the condytt in Gracyous strcte dyd stand a pagcauntc rychdy arayede in the 
myddys whereoff Chariemayne Ihc emprowr w' Rowlande and Olyuer waytyng wppon hym, 
stode holdyng in his baodc ij swerdys and ij Crowyns imper>-aU off goldc offetyng ocm to the 
emprowr and the other m 0>c kynges grace, On the ryght syde of the stage stode Chaile- 
mayDc agajTi setting the Pope in bis see.* And on the Icftc syde oS the stage Charlemayn stode 
agayn, and ihe kynge of Constantinople and the patriarke off Jenttalem presentynge to 
Charlema)Tic the crownc off thornc whiche he rcceyved w' gretc honour. [A scripttire ex- 
plained this pageant.] Mso ther stode a cliylde in a goodly apparetl salut>'ng the emprowr 
and shcwj-ng thatt he was desccnd>'d off the seytle Charlcmayne. 



» See If ED, s. v. bite. 

■ Bulb. (Cf.ViHtluagion,The Lord Mayer's Shffwfort6aj,iaPublMod. Lang. Assoc,,xxx, 
I (March, 1915), p. 113 and n. 3. Tbe story of Jason, which is obviously appropriate to the 
Drapers, was a favorite subject in the Lord Mayor's Shows a centur>- later). 

* Tbe MS. is not clear at this point; tbe v/ord looks like My'ius, and I have assumed that 
the scribe wrote ^fynius for Minyas. The word Mmyae - Argonauts, which is clearly the 
aetue of this passage. 

* Note the mixture of romance and hiatory, both made appropriate by tbe fact that the 
imperial guest was also a great Charles. 
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Att the Ledyn Hall. 

AI»o att the I^yii hall d>-d stand a pageaunt off ihe progeny off the emprowr and oS the 
k>'nge rychcly and cosily made w' pictures and Images ofl ibc parsons off Kyngcs and Qucnj-s 
and princes all in fytie golde in dyvers setys and stagys and a lyne ascendyng from oon to 
an other, from the lowyst to the hycst, and in ij the hycst setys ij ymagcs one of them repre- 
sentyng ihe parwn olT the emprowr and another the kynges gtace, and In the low-est oil alJ an 
ymagc rcptcscntyng the parson off John of Cawnte Duke oft Lancaster, dtewyBg ther by bow 
botlte the emprowr and the kynge» grace doodewrende and com lynially owt off the howse off 
englondc from the seidc John of gawnte. Whichc John off Gavrntc was son to Kyngc I^waide 
the iij* "... [The Rcnealogy of both rulers is then traced in the MS.J 

Att the Condytt in Cornhyll. 

Abo att the Condytt in Cornhyll d>-d standc a pageant 06 a goodly CastcU well and r>'chely 
garnysshede and ara>'de where satte the ryghl noble and victorious emprowr K)'ngc Arthur 
V* a crownc imperial! in complett hamcs and a swerdc in hys handc w' the rounde table before 
byme. Whiche was accompanyed w* all the noble prynces thatt n-ere wnder his obcisaunce 
that is to say on the r>'ghi handc, Skater KjTigc off Scotlandc, Aioth Kyngc of Dcnmarkc, 
Walganus Kynge of Gutlande, Guyloin Kynge off Nofthwaly«, Achilles Kynge oil Iselande, 
Cander yerle of Cornwall and Eucraidus >tx1c of Saiylbuiy. And wppon the lefte hande ot 
Kynge Arthur sale fyrste Madad Kynge of Irelonde, Cad«-ar Kynge of Soutliwalys, Cador 
Kyng of litili br)-tjTi, Andher Kyngc off Orkency, Gunwado Kyngc off Norwcy, Morwidus 
yerle off glocester and Cutsall yerle of Chester. Also ther was a diilde goodly apparelde whiche 
saluted the emprowr in laten vcrsis laudyng & rcscmblyng hym in noblencs to the scyd Arthui. 

Att the Stockys. 

Abo att the Stockys ther dyd stand a pageaunte off an yloode bctokenyng the lie off 
englondc compasscdc all abowte w' water made in siWcr and bycc lykc to waves off the sec and 
rockys ionyng thereto walelde (woUIa/) abowte w' roddys off siluer and golde and w>'thyn 
them champion (campagne) contrcy mountayns and wopddj'S where were dyucrs bcstcs goj-ng 
alxiwte the mountayns by vyces and dyuers maner off trees herbys and ffowres as ioses,dayses, 
gyloflowrea, daffadeles and other[s] so craftely made thatt hittwasharde toknowetheiD from 
very nalurall flowres, and in the mountayns pondp off fressh water w* fisehe. And att the 
comyng off the emprowr the bestys d)-d move and goo, the fisshes dyd spr>-nge, the byrdes dyd 
synge reioysyng (at] the comyng off the ij princes the emprowr and the kynges grace. Also 
ther were ij goodly ycaages one in a castell tyke to the emprowr in visage, and the other in an 
herbar wylh rosys lyke to the kynges grace with ij sweidys nakyd in ther liandy:«. Which 
castell, garden, and the ymagcs dyd Kj-sc by a Vyxc. The >Tnagcs dyd bcholdc cchc other, and 
then cast away ther swerdys by a \'y<^f *nd w' another vyce ioyned eche to other and em- 
biascde cchc other in tokcnnyng ofl love and pease, whichc don an ymagc off the father off 
hesyn all in burnyd golde d>'d disclose and appere and move in the topp off the pageant wylh 
ihys scripture wrytyn abowte hym — 

Beat! paciiid qui filij dd vocabuntur. 

. . . Also there wer ij children in goodly apparell on (one) on the ooe syde whkfa spake 
englltshe and the other on the other .<i)-de which spake frenche salutyng the emprowr and the 
kynges grace dcdaryng and pojmtyng every thing in the pagcannt off the premisses at the 
tyme and in ordyr acocdyng 3.1 hitt was done and playede. 

Att the greate Condytt in Chepe. 

Also att the grete Condytt in Chepestode a pageannt which was . . . richely garnysshede 
and also hanged w' clothes off gohle and had ij gates the east gate 8c the west gate. And when 
the emprowr and the kynges grace cntryde at the east gate ther apperyd a rose nott fully 
blowen which openyd by litiU & litill, and when hitt was fully blown ther apperyd a goodly 
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yong naydcD all arayed in cloth oA golde w* ij rooys in her htiMk, a whyte ro<e the whkh gjie 
gave to the empfowr and a red rose the which she gave to the kynges grace. Alao alt the west 
gate stodc the iiij cardinal! verlue«, scj Justice Prudence, fiorlitudc and Temperance. And a 
childc goodly apparekk which in latcn salui>-d the emprowr besecbyng god thati he myght 
have grace to dettade the trew cristen people agaymt the infidelys. And also to govern them 
by Juslkc prudence, Strenghth and Tcmpeiancc. 

Atl tiie Siandarde in CHepe. 

Abo att the standard in chepe d>'d stand a pagMnt off great hygfat lycfaely gamysshed w' 
goldc & siluer and asure and dyucr» setea [and| s^tagcs, and in the hyghest stage sate a yong man 
r«prcsent>'ng the parson 06 the emprowr and another reprtsentyng the kynges grace, an[dl a 
yong mayden reprcsentyng tlie quene and an other the prinoea(a], and wndefr] these sctcs and 
stages wer dyucrs other sctcs in dyuers degreys one wndcr an other, wheryn satte dyuers 
k>Tiges, quenys and princes, and in the lowest off them al! satte one Kyng Alfonsus Eyng of 
CastcU and tyons and a lync from hym asccndyng by degrc to dcgrc of cuciy k>iig, quene, 
prince,andprince3[»]wnto the hyghest stage oS the emprowr and off the kynges grace shewyng 
how they bothc descend and com linially owt of the howse off spa>-ne from the seyd Alfonsua. 
And the seyd Alfonsus saluiyd the emprowr and the kyng att tlieir comyng, expownyngand 
dedatyng to them in latcn all their seyd progeny . . . [The list of theb* ancestors is given 
in the MS.) 

Att the Litill Condytt in Chepc. 

Also alt the liiili Condytt in Chepc d>'d stand a pageant represcntynghevynw'aon.mone 
ft stcrrys shyn\T3g and w' angell>-s and w' xij apo^tollys ft w* Seynl George, scynt John 
baptiste, seynl Ivdniu[n|de Kyng, seynt Etlwaide Kyng aitd conteesor, Kyng Henry the vj"* w* 
cerUyn bisshoppes sayntcs off cnglonde, as seynl Dunstanc, seynt Thomas off Cantorbury and 
s<>-nl Erkenwolde w' the aasumpcion off owr lady meniclous goodly convcj-de by a vyce and a 
clowde openyng W Mkhael and Gabriel angellys knelyng and dyuers tymes sensyng w* 
Mnsers and w' voyces off yonge queretters sj-ngj-ng psalmys and ympnys (kyntns) w' chalmya 
and organs w' most swctyst musyke thatt cowed be dcvysodc. 

The show ended with the customary ser^ce al St. Paul's. 

In this royal-entry, the mechanical elaboration may sotind more wonderful 
than it really was; but it is worth noting, because there is no doubt that the pag- 
eant had a good deal of influence on the phyacal stage, and therefore on dramatic 
technique. This was not felt to any great extent before the days of the Eliza- 
bethan tlieatrc and Inigo Jones, save in the court masques; but it is well to 
remember that the mechani&m of the pageants used in the royal-entry had begun 
to be elaborate in the early sixteenth century. Here is also a tendency to use 
figures rather than U\-ing people, tlie tableau rather than the taUeau vivani. 
Just how far this is carried, is hard t(j determine. There is considerable rciietition 
— notably of genealogies ; though one line is traced to John of Gaunt and another 
to King A]fonso. Representations of the two monarchs occur frequently; and 
besides the sacred and allegorical elements we have found in earlier pageants — 
the former of which, through the English saints, is linked to history — we have 
romantic, classical, and historical elements s& well. Charlemagne and Arthiu- 
may be considered historical, rather than romantic; but the mechanical castle at 
the stocks goes back to romance, even though it contains an image of the emperor. 
A mechanical device in this sanw pageant permitted the spectators to see an 
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image of God himself. The castle at the conduit in Comhill, which contained 
Artllur and bis vassals, is even more closely related to the romance. 

In the figures of Jason and Mcdca, wc sec, for the first time, the classical ele- 
ment wiiich we liave already noted at Edinburgh and Paris. Its presence here 
may be due to Mr. Lyiy, who — if he were a schoolmaster — would have been 
likely to draw on his knowledge of classical stories; the Order of the Golden 
Fleece suggested an easy adaptation of the material to the occasion.^ By 1 522, all 
the elements in English paguantry are united; the folk-figures at the drawbridge 
have received names (though Samson and Hercules were not retaiited by the 
giants); and history, romance, allegory, mjthologj', legend, and the Bible have 
united with mechanical skill to form a symbolic whole. 

1525 — Mary at Coventry 

In 1535 the princess Mar>' visited Coventry. The \rercers' pageant was 
gallantly trimmed, and stood in the Cross Cheaping. When the royal guest 
departed, she received a kerchief and a hundred marks.' 



1528 — The Earl of Kildare Entertained at Dublin 

While the entertainment of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by the crafts of 
Dublin at Christmas in 1528, can hardly be called a royal-entiy, we may mention 
it here; for it shows an interesting example of the influence of the pageant on 
the drama.' 

" Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kildare, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland In the 
year 1528, was invited to a new play every day in Christmas, Arland Usher being 
then mayor, and Francis Herbert and John Squire bayliffs, wherein the Taylors 
acted the part of Adam and Eve; the Shoemakers represented the story of Crispin 
and Crispianus; the Vintners acted Bachus (sic) and his stor>'; the Carpenters 
that of Joseph and Mar>'; Vulcan, and what related to him, was acted by the 
Smiths; and the comedy of Ceres, the goddess of com, by the Bakers. Their 
stage was erected on Hoggin-green (now called College-green), and on it the priors 
. . . caused two plays to be acted, the one representing the passion of our Saviour, 
and the other the several deaths which the apostles suffered." 



' It IB to be rtmcmbcrcd that the Drapers showed the Golden Fleece in their MicUummer 
Show this year; undoubtedly this fame pageant u-ted here. 

' Sharp, p. 158; cf. also Chambers, ii. p. 175, and Harris, Life in on Old Engliik Toon, 
p. 347. There is no mention of this \n»l in the Lett-Book, which may mean thai the city did not 
share the cx[>eiiscs of the reception. 

* I quote from A » BUtorical Essay on the Irish Stage by Joseph C. Walker, in Trans. Royat 
Irish Acad. (AnliquUia),ijSS,vo]. ii. The author cites an (undated) account preserved among 
ihc MSS. of Robert Ware. Cf. Fairholt, Civic GarUtnd, p. xxx. 
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This is clearly not pageantry in its technical sense; the Biblical and legendary 
material suggests the miracle-play, but the large element of classical mythology 
shows an influence, [icrhaps from Continental pageants, which may not have 
been unf elt in England. 



> 1533 — Coronation of Anne Boieyn 

Many arc the accounts of the coronation, in 1533, of the unfortunate queen 
Anne Bole>-n. With this entry, we can bring another name not unknown in the 
history of English lilcraturc into our survty, for Nicholas Uclall wrote many of 
the verses spoken on this occasion. The king was glad to have the citizens join 
him in honoring Anne; and the fact that this show was a recognition of the 
revolt from the Pope ' gives it a peculiar significance. 

The importance of the " mob " in these shows is emphasized; we realize here, 
for the first time, how impersonal these exhibitions are. Certain blanks are 
filled with new names, as the years pass; but the formula remain pretty nearly 
the same. The station, rather tlian the indi\'idual, is of importance —while the 
crowds in the streets, unchanging from age to ^e, give these " triumphs " the 
continuity of an institution. Kings, queens, archbishops, and maj'ors may come 
and go; but the companies and tlie citizens are always there to greet their suc- 
cessors. A new executive may feel the excitement of his installation; a new 
sovereign may thrill at his first welcome by the populace; but the institution is as 
unmoved by the indi\'idual as is the marriage-service by the emotions of each new 
bride. The pageant has its formula; and the chief participants are there, not 
because they are Henry Tudor or John Norman, but because they are King of 
England and Lord Mayor of London. 

The city, when called upon by the king to prei>are for the reception of Anne, 
agreed to furnish three pageants — one at Leadenhall, a second at the Standard 
in Cheap, and a third at the Little Conduit in Cheap; these to be goodly hanged 
and garnished with minstralcy and children ^£^g; and at the conduits, and at 
the Standard was wine to run. The City Council sent to the Duke of Norfolk to 
know whether the clergy should attend when the queen passed through London, 
and also to know whether the company of the " stylyards," ' or any other 
strangers inhabiting within the city should make any pageant. The authorities 
also asked Mr. Cromwell that the dty might have the king's minstrels for the 
fumisbing of the pageants.* 



' Arber, An Eng. Garner (1877-96), ii, p. 41, notes: "Tliis was a much greater matter than 
a simple coronatioD pagcfttit. It was the official recognition of the RcvoU from the Papacy; 
and all who took a prominent part in it favoured the new Faith." 

* On "the Etclc)-ard" see Kingsford's Siow's 5ifiT0', ii, pp. 318 f. It tras the bouse of the 
merchants of Cologne in London; they occupied it before 1330. 

■ Reptrtory \x, i<A. i b. 
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Tlie king wrote letters to the city to prepare pageants for the coronation,' 
and on the iQth of May, the crafts with their banners, in good array, filled fifty 
great barges, " comely l>cscnc "; and cver>- barge had minstrels making sweet 
harmony. Before the mayor's barge was a " foist " full of ordnance, and a dragon 
spouting fire* The Bachelors' barge led the procession, and every craft followed 
in its degree and order, to Greenwich. At three o'clock the queen came to her 
barge; guns were fired, and the citizens accompanied her — surrounded as she 
was, with nobles — to the Tower wharf, where the king received her, and thanked 
the citizens for their great kindness.' 

On Saturday, 31 May, the queen was escorted from the Tower to West- 
minster. The procession was headed by nobles, judges, and abbots; then came 
bishops, the archbishops of York and Canterbur>', the ambassadors of France and 
Venice; then the Lord Mayor, the King of Heralds and Master-Garter; then two 



' Hall, p, 798- 

• On this pageant, see a contcmporar>' account published by Arbcr in An EtiglisH Gamer, 
ii, pp. 4t f.; Cnuimer's account is printed, from Hail. MS. 6148, fol. 36, tt seq., in Ardiculttgia, 
xviii, pp.ySf. Harl.MS.41 containsafuUaccount of this progress,an(l the subsequent corona- 
tion of the queen; Egerton MS. 1613, fol. s, contains instructions regarding llit.s i;ii(ry, and a 
request for the aid of the king's miostrete in furnishing the pageants, addressed to the Duke of 
Norfolk. (Cf. above, where I have quoted from Repertory ix.) 

Other accounts ol this ceremony tony be found in Hall, pp. 798 f.; Grafton, ii, pp, 447 f.; 
Wriothesley, i, pp.i8f.; Antiq. Rep.,u,i>p.3i2i.; Stow,i4i«i(<ib, p.564; Maitland, Biit. Loud. 
(1760), pp. 334 f. (from Hall and Stow); J. G. NichoU, pp.35 f.; Hone, Anc. if ys., p. ajA; 
Fairholt, L. M. Pag., pt i, pp. 9 f.; etc. 

See also Ballads from Manuscripts (ed. Furnivall for the Ballad Society), i, pp. 364(,, for the 
venes devised by John Lcland and Nicholas Udall for this occa.<uon, together with a reprint of 
"BaU'i account. Some of these \-erscs were " set up," while others were spoken from the pag- 
eants (p. 378.) The verses are also printed in Arber, ii, |^. 52 f., and in Tudor TraOs, tsysSS 
(ed. A. F. Pollard (1903)). pp. ao-aS. 

The Pewtercrs hired the Duke of Norfolk's barge for this occasioo. On tbcii expenses, see 
Welch, i, pp. 134-175. For the e^qxnses of the Ironmoagen on this occasion, see Nidioll, 
Some Account oj the Ironmongtrs (1866), appcoduc ix. 

* Cf. Harl. MS. 6148, fol. 36, tt stq. (printed by Ellis in Arthaelopa, xviii, pp. 78 f.: the 
editor notes (p. 77) that the MS. is in Cninmcr's hand, and that it "appears to have been once 
archbishop Cranmer's rough Copy-Book of Letters,") I quote from it: " The Tbursdaye 
nexte before tlie feaste of pentecost the Kyng and the Queene l>eyng at Giencwyche, all the 
Graf tcs of London therevnto well appoyntcd, in seveiall bargisdeckyd after the most gorgiousc 
and sumptuous maner, with dy\'eTse pagiantes Uiereunto beloogyng, repayred and wayted ail 
together upon the Mayre of London, and so, well fumysshed, cam all ntto Grenewicbe, where 
the>' tar>'ed and wayted for ihe Queenes commyng to her barge; which so done they brought 
her unto the tower, tromppcts, shambcs, and other dy\-cisc instrumcotcs all the waycs playng 
and inakyng greate melodie, which, as ys reported, was as combly donne as neuer was lyke in 
any tymc nyghe to our rcmcmbcraunce: and so her grace cam to the tower on Tbursdaye at 
nygbtc abowte v of the dodce, where also was suche a pele of gonnes as bathe not byn harde 
lyke a great wlule before. . . ." 

" As ys reported " indicates that the ardibishop was not an eye-witness of this progress. 
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knights, " disguised, who did nprcsfent the dukes of Normandy and of Guinne, 
after an old custom." 'llien came the Lord Constable of England, the Duke of 
Suffolk and the deputy to the Lord Marshal.' 

After the queen — who rode in her litter, with a rich canopy, borne by the 
Lords of the Five Ports, over her head — came the Master of her Horse, leading 
her palfrey ; then twelve I.adies of Estate, followed by the Master of the Guard, 
with the guard and constables. Four rich chariots with ladies of honor were 
followed by thirty ladies and gentlemen; " and so the serNing men after them." 
A cannonade saluted the queen as she de]>arted from the Tower. 

" Comehill and graciouse street ' were hanged with ffyne scarlett Crymsyn and 
other graj-ned clothes and in some plac<^s) with Richc arrays (arras) tapestiy and 
carpctts and the moosl parte of chepe was hanged with clothes of Tyssue golde 
vclvett and nwny riche hang>'ng(s] which made a goodly shewe." * At Fcnchurch 
" was a pageant fair and seemly with certun children * who saluted her Grace 
with great honour and praise, after a goodly fashion." There was at Gracechurch 
" a right costly {)ageant of Apollo with the Nine Muses among the mountams, 
sitting on the mount of Parnassus: and every of them (sic) having their instni- 
ments and apparel according to the description of poets, and namely of Virgil; 
with many goodly verses to her great praise and honour." * 

"And so" — to continue the account printed by Arbcr — "she passed 
through Gracious street unto Leaden Hall where was built a sumptuous and costly 
pageant in manner of a castle wherem was fashioned a heavenly roof and under 
it upon a green was a root or a stock, whcrcout sprang a multitude of white and 
red roses, curiously wrought. So from the heavenly roof descended a white fal- 
con,* and lighted upon the said stock and root : and incontinent descended an 



' AriMM-. ii, pp. 461. Cf, Cranmcr's letter (llari. MS, 6148, already quoted from) where the 
procession which accompanied the queen is described. The MS. continues: " to [her] also as 
she came alongeste the Citie was shewid many costcly pagienls, with diverse other encomyes 
spoken of chyldren to her, Wj-ne aUo runyng at certeyne Condita plcmiously. And so proced- 
yng thorowte tlic streats paissid (urlhe vnto Westminster Hail, wlierc was a certeyii Banket 
prepared for her. . . ." 

' Grassckurck, Oocmxu, and Gracechurch are common forms of the name of this street. 

» HarLMS. 4i,foI. 4 b. 

* The accounts in Had. MS. 41, xhe AfUiq. /^ep., and Hall, specify that these children were 
dressed as merchants, and addressed the queen in English and French. I am quoting Arber'a 
account 

* From (he account in Arber. Hall.and lheaccountinthe^n^.Ac^.,addtheFouDtaLoof 
Hdicon, ninning wine. In Harl. MS. 41, fol. j b, we read that at " grac>'ous church comer " 
was " a costly and a mervelous eonnyng t">K>ount made by the marchaunt^ of the Stylliard." 
On it was Mount Parnassus, with Apollo and the Muses playing instruments; " and att their 
ffeete epigramynes (sk) and poyses were wr>'tlen in golden letters," 

* Harl. MS. 41, fol, 5, notes that at Lcadcnhall the queen's deWcc was in a pageant; and 
" ccrte>'n yniages and parsonages certeyne virg>-n3 Representyng her name, Right goodly 
beseene, and oon of tfaeym made a goodly Oiadon to the qweoe." 
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angel with goodly harmony, having a dose crown between his hands, and set it 
on the falcon's head. And on the said floor sat Saint Aune in the highest place. 
And on that one side, her progeny with scripture, that is to wit, the three Maries 
with their issue . . ." ' The verses of this pageant were written by Nicholas 
UdaU.» 

The queen went through Combill, and at the Conduit found a sumptuous 
pageant of the Three Graces. At the coming of the queen's grace, a poet declared 
the nature of all three, and gave high praise to Anne; then each of the three 
addressed her majesty; they were called Hearty Gladness (Aglaia), Stable 
Honotu* (Thaleia), and Continual Success (Euphrosj'ne). The verses of thb 
pageant were also written by Udall. * 

And the queen went on to Cheap, where a costly fotmtain was made at the 
great conduit ; it ran red and white wine in great plenty all the afternoon. Tbe 
cross was newly gilt; and there were mu^c and speeches here. The Recorder <rf 
I^ndon received the queen before the aldermen, as she pnigresscd toward the 
lesser conduit; witli re\'erence he gave her a thousand marks,* for wluch free gift 
she gave great thanks. 

At the lesser conduit was a rich pageant whereat was goodly harmony of 
music both instrumental and vocal; and within the pageant were five costly 
seats, on which sat Juno, Pallas, Venus, Mercury, and Paris; the last named gave 
the queen a ball of gold. The Judgment of Paris, spoken in this pageant, was 
almost a play ; * Mercury gave Paris the apple from Jupiter, and Paris announced : 

JufMter a strange office hath given me. 

To judge which is fairest of these ladies three. 

Juno, Pallas, and Venus each plead for it; Paris is about to give it to Venus — 
but here comes Anne, a fourth more worthy still. The goddesses join him in pre- 
senting her with riches, honour, and felicity.* 

' Hall, p. Sot, notes that one of tbe children of " MariClcoph " made an oration citoUing 
the issue of St. Anne, and hoping the like for her namesake, Anne Bole)'n. (This must be the 
" oration " mentioned in Harl. MS. 41. Cf. also Anliq. Rep., n, p. 337.) 

' I have aheady mentioned that they may be found in Arbei, and haxt referred to Funu- 
vall's Bathds/rom Uanmeripis, and Tnd&r Tracts. 

* Hall, p. 801, and Anliq. Rep., \i, p. 237, note a spring of grace continually running wine, 
and the presentation by each lady of a " gUt of gnce " to the queen. 

* £666, or about£sooo in present value, notes Arber. 

' On ihissee Arber, ii, p. 57; Hall, p. 801; Antiq. Rtp.,\i,p. 33^; cf, aUoHarl. MS. 41. 
" The conclusion of this pageant pronounced by a child," writes Udall: bcrc pageoHl is equiva- 
lent to skatt) or scene. The interest of tbe first pari is entirely among the characters in the 
" pUy "; it is " intensive," until attention is turned to the queen. For this reason the scene 
is noteworthy; ordinarily the speeches of those on tiie platforms are directed at once to the 
person for whom the show is given. When, however, the same subject was presented at 
Edinburgh in 1503, it seems to have been given as a play. 

* An imdramatic hreak in characterization, common in pageantry. In a reaJ play, Ud&ll 
would have made the goddesses angry at Paris's action: he could not well do so here. 
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Tliis, and the Edinburgh show in 1503, are examples of the rare dSxU in 
pageantry. That this form of literature did not take root in triumphs of this sort 
b due to the fact that the circumstances of presentation were not favorable to it; 
the pauses which the guest of honor made before each platform were not long; 
and the voices of the speakers could not be heard far from the stage. The open 
air, and the noises of the holiday crowd, together with the fact that the guest of 
honor had to be flattered, miUtated against " intensive drama"; the interest 
could not be kept to the scaiTolds. The chief attraction was probably in the 
mechanical devices exhibited on each |>agcant, rather than in the poetical quality 
of the speeches, wliich were all more or less alike, and did not demand too much 
concentration on the jjart of anyone. 

To return to Queen Anne: at Paul's Gate there " was a proper and sumptuous 
pageant, that is to wit, there sat three fair ladies, virgins, costly arrayed, with a 
fair round throne over their heads; whereabout was written, Regina Anna 
prospere! procede! et regna! " Various other appropriate inscriptions graced 
the i>ageant; and as the queen passed, wafers and rose-leaves were cast over her. 
In Paul's Church>-ard, at the east end of the church, against the school, was a 
great scafifold whereon stood two hundred children " who received her [Anne] 
with poet's verses to her noble honour." ' 

Ludgate was " costly and sumptuously garnished with gold, colours, and 
azure;* with sweet harmony of ballads to her [the Queen's] great praise and 
hotwur; with divers sweet instruments." * The conduit in " fletestrete " was 
" newly payntcd " and decorated, and angels sang from it, and it " rannc wyne 
darett and Redd all the after none." Temple Bar was repaired and decorated, 
and singing men and children stood thereon.* 

And so Queen Anne Boleyn went to Westminster, to begin her short reign. 



^53*5-1546— At London and Edtnbusgr 

Henry VIII and his new queen made a splendid progress by water on 7 June, 
1536, from Greenwich to York Place at W'estminster;' but the citizens supphed no 
pageants — possibly because the progress was on the water; perhaps because they 
were ab^ady tired of welcoming the king's wives! On 22 December, of the same 



' HaJl,p.8o2,aiidthc/l»t**j.Jiit^.,ii, p. 338, imply that these verses were the wwk of more 
than one poeL Both accounts record the queen's approbation. 
» Hari. MS. 41, notes it was " painted." 

* Both Hail and HarL MS. 41, record a choir on St Martin's Church. I quote from (61. 7 
of the MS. : " And on the leeds on Sa)Tict Martens Churchc siode a goodly Qwyre of syngyng 
men and children which sange ntvt balads made in prayse of her grace." 

* Hati. MS, 4i,foU. 7aod7h. HaU,aiidtbc^nJf9.i?c^.,notetbcCardina]VtrtuesioFl«t 
Street; and Arber's account mentions a tower with four luircls and vanes, wherdn were 
music and unging children. This must be the conduit. 

* Wriothcai^, i, p. 44. 
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year, the King, Queen, and Princess A£ary crossed London in state, and were wel- 
comed by burghor and priest ; but again there seems to have been no pageantry in 
the strict sense of the word.' 

When Edinburgh welcomed Queen Mar>' of Guise in 1538, there was, appar- 
ently, no pageantry, although the guilds were to be arrayed, the inhabitants to be 
dressed in their best, and " it is devysit that Maister Henry Lawder be the 
persouD to welcum the Quenis grace , , ." * 

In January, 1540, Anne of Ctcves was received in state at London, apparently 
without pageantry.' 

On 31 August, 1546, when the French admiral passed through London, the 
mayor and aldermen welcome him " at the Conduite at Saincte Michaells in the 
qucme," and a French address was spoken.* It will be recalled that in 1445 there 
was a ^>eech delivered " at Seynt Michacles in Quemc,'* * when Queen Margaret 
of Anjou came to London. 



1547 — King Edward VI Received in London 

On 19 February, 1546-47, King Edward VI went through the city of London 
in great state to his coronation at Westminster.' The procession was ver>' splen- 
did; the houses of the city were gaily decked. Citizens and clergy did honor to 
the new king; and there were pageants in the customary places. 

At the conduit in CornhUl, which ran wine, musicians played and children 
sang; two of them deUvered speeches of welcome. The song contained " expres- 



' Wllolhcsley, 1, p. SQ. 

* Bactnctsjrom the Rixords of the Bwgk of EdMurg/i, ii, pp. 69 f. (The quotation occurs 
on p. 91.) 

* Wriothcsley, i, pp. iiof. Undcrdatcof i54o{whcn "theCompany'soccountsof receipts 
and expenditure commence," — though the appendix to NicboU shows accounts oldet tlian 
1540) NichoU gives the expenses of the Ironmongers " tt the cOing in oS the qucne to Grene- 
wecbe " and " the comyng of the quene from Grenewecbe to Westemynster." These entries 
in the Ironmongers' boolu may refei to the arrival of Anne of Cleves. 

* Wriothcsley, i, p. ijs. 

* Printed, from Harl. MS. 3869, in the Af<}d. T^ng. Rev., vii, pp. J30 f. Cf. above, p. 148. 

* For accounts of this cvcat, bcc " a MS. formerly belonging to William Le Ncvc Norroy, 
printed tnLeland, CoUecf., iv, pp. jiof. (which dates the entry 9 February.) Both Hone, /Iiif. 
Mys., p. 338, and J. G, Nichols, p. 42, go back to this. There arc short accounts of the entry in 
Stow, Antttth, p. 594, and in Wrioth««ley, i, p. tSi; both the btlrr date tlie progress 
19 February; we may note the king was but nine years and three months ok). Cf. also on 
this enlr>', Oiambers, ii, p. 171. 

A detailed description of a painting illustrating the entry of Edward VI may be found in 
.^rcAcEO^jM, ui,pp. 3(f]i.; viii,pp.4o6f. An engraving, "frxxn a coeval painting at Co«'dray, 
in Sussex, the se«t of Lord Viscount Montague," of " the procession of King Edward VI from 
the Tower of London to Westminster Feb. xuc, mdxlvi^ previous to his coronation " may be 
found in a Brit. Mus. collection of engravings, presft-markcd " 3 Table 34 " ; nooc of the 
pageants appear in this picture, whicfa b no. 4, 
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^ons very Uke some io the present song of God Sou the Kin%" as Hone pMnts 
out.' On the pageant at the great conduit in Cheap were persons representing 
Valentine and Orson, who spoke; the conduit ran wine, and was richly garnished. 
Near it stood four children, as Grace, Nature, Fortune, and Charity, who spoke; 
Sapience, with the seven Liberal Sciences,* oflfcrod her services to the king; and 
each Science presented herself after the speech. At the end of the conduit to- 
wards Cheapsidc, was a double scaffold, hung with rich cloth; the upper con- 
tained a hea\'en " with the Sunn, Starrs, an<i Clowdcs very naturally." From this 
cloud there descended a phoenix to a mount of sweet shrubs on the lower scaffold, 
and there a lion of gold, crowned, made " Semblance of Amj-ty unto the Bird " 
by motions of his head. Between which famiUarity there came forth a young lion, 
on whose head two angels from heaven placed an imperial crown. Then the old 
lion and the phoenix vanished, leaving the young Uon crowned, alone. 

On the lower scaffold a child, representing the king hunself, sat on a throne, 
supported by four other children — Royalty, with a sceptre; Justice, «ith a 
sword; Truth, with a book; and Mercy, with a curtana:* these four spoke 
briefly. Bc»de the throne was the Golden Fleece,* kept by two bulls and a serpent, 
their mouths flaming out fire, " according to the story of Jason." Also there were 
six children who played upon the " regalles " and sang with great melody divers 
goodly songs.' 

The httle conduit in Cheap was richly ornamented; and at the top was a 
tower, with the waits pla>'ing upon it; and an old man, representing Edward the 
Confessor, sat crowned and sceptred on a throne. A lion of gold lay before him, 
" which moved his Head by Vices." On a stage at the foot of the conduit sat 
St. George in full armor on horseback ; a page carried his spear and shield ; and a 
fair maiden held a lamb " in a string." Near them a child richly apparelled was 
ready to pronounce a Latin oration, and St. George was to have made one in 
English: but for lack of time it could not be done, the king made such speed: 
howbeit, there was a song.* 

From the battlements of St. Paul's a rope had been stretched to the ground; 
and as the king approached, " a ruttive of Arragon lying on the same rope, his 

' Both song and speeches are printed in Leiand, iv, pp. 313, 314. 

' The eight who represented Sapience and the seven sciences were " richly appareled . . . 
likcLad)-cs." (Leland, iv, p. 315.) 

* " The pointless sword carried l>efore tlie kings of En^and at their coronations, and 
embleinalicaily considered as the Swoid of Mercy." Sec Century Dtcticnary, under curlem. 
Ci. above, Lbc progress of Richsrd III tiirough London on the day before his coronation in 
1483 (p. 154)- 

* We saw this in 1513; by 1547 it may have become a trade-pageant. It had a trade- 
si^ificance in tJie later Lord Mayor's Shows, and perhaps the Clascal element, brought by 
the Renaissance, had influenced trade-pageantry as early as this. 

* I,*land, iv, p. 318; cf. Hone, Anc. Mys., p. 139. 

* Leland, iv, p. 319 — where St. George's speech is printed: on p. 320 is the " Ballet of the 
King's Majesty." 
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head forward, casting his arms and legs abroad, running on his breast on the said 
rope from the said battlements to the ground, as it had been an arrow out of a 
bow, and stayed on the ground. Then lie came to the king's majesty, and kissed 
his foot," and after speaking a few words to him, he " went upwards u|)on the said 
rope till he was come over the midst of the Said churchyard, where he ha\Tng a 
rope about him, played certain mysteries on the said rope, as tumbling and casting 
one leg from another. Then he took the said rope, and tied it to tlie cable, and 
tied himself by the right 1^ a Utile beneath the wrist of the foot, and hung by the 
right leg a certain space, and after recovered himself up again with the said rope, 
and imknit the knot, and came down again, which stayed the king's majesty with 
all the train a good space of time." ' 

The procession then continued its way to Fleet Street, where on the conduit sat 
three children, representing Truth, Faith, and Justice, " whose names were before 
tliem written in their places." Truth s|x>ke,' and after the king had passed, two 
hogsheads of wine were broached, " take who would." The gate at Temple Bar 
was painted with battlements and buttresses, richi)' hung with cloth of arras, and 
garnished with fourteen standards. Eight French trumpeters blew their trum- 
pets " after the fashion of their country "; and there was a pair of " rcgalles " to 
which children song. And so Edward went to Westminster.* 



1549 — Henri II Enters Paris 

WTien Henri IT entered Paris, on 16 June, 1549, "pour la somptuoati & 
magnificence de la dicte entr^, & afin de faire claire & ouuerte demonstration de 
la ioyc & liesse incroyable qu'ils receuoyent de la nouvelle venue en la dicte Ville 
de leur souuerain & naturel Sdgneur, feirent erigcr & dresser aucuns arco de 
triomphe, & autres manufactures, d'excellent artifice, subtile & loliable invention, 
tant & la porte de la dicte \"ille nomm^ la Porte Sainct Den)'5, qu'au dedans 
d'icelle Ville, ainsi qu'il est cy apres escript." * The city was decorated with rich 
tapestries on this occasion ; ' and much the same ceremony was observed as on the 
enlr>- of Catherine de Medicis two daj-s later.* 

No pageantry played a part in Edward's passage through London on 23 July, 
1549; ' nor when he went through the city on the 17 October, 1549 — though on 
the latter occasion there was music, both vocal and instrumental; and the houses 
were decorated.* 



' Lctand, iv, p. 530; cf. Hone, p. 340. The presence of the acrolmt In pogeanUry may be a 
development of the "wild-man" through such figures as the acrobatic wild-men ot the Paris 
1431 show (see above, p. 139). Cf. chapter i, § 8, for furtlter remarks on Uk "wild-man." 

* The speech is in Lclaod, iv, p. 3J1, 

* He was crowned on Shrove Sunday, 30 February; an account of the ceremony may be 
found in Leiand, iv, pp. 332 f. On the Monday ft^owtng, there were jousts. 

* Godefroy, pp. 359 f. ' Pp, 384 f. ' llfid., pp. aS f. 
' P. 379. ' Wriothcslcy, ii, p. 19. 
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1553 — Queen Mary's Progress before heh Coronation 

The coronation of Queen Mary, on 1 October, 1553, was the occasion of pa- 
geantic exhibitions.' The day before, she rode through the city, as the custom 
was; and " all the streetes from the Tower to Temple barre were richelye hanged 
with divers costlyc pageantes, 8:c." * As early as 3 August, the City Council pre- 
pared for the event: "Itm — All the Companies of Crafte[sl to prepare Rayllesfor 
ther Standings, and they to stand in thcr Lyverys to receyve her Grace, begynnyge 
(sic) wt the meanest Companies firste, at the Well with ij Buckets within Aldgatc, 
and so the Companies in order after other followin, shal as they be of Aunciyetie, 
so farrc as they may slretche." * 

Edward Underbill witnessed the procession. Says he: " the fyrst daye off 
October was quenc mary crowned . . . and beynge very desyrous to sc the qu. 
pass thorow the cittie gott vppe on horsebak beynge scant! able to sitt g>Tdide in 
a longe nyght gowne . . . thus wenlt I fforth ... to the west cndc of pollcs, 
and ther placed my selfl amoungst others thatt satte on horsebak to se the quene 
pass by, before her comjTige I behcldc poles stcpic bcaryngc toppe and toppe 
galantt (yardsl * lyke a ryalX shippe w' many fflags and bannars and a man 
tryommfjTig and daunsynge in the toppe. . . ." ' 

Three pageants on this occasion were contributed by the CJenoese, Florentines 
and Easterlings; that of the Florentines was " wry high, on the top whereof there 
stood four pictures, and in the midst of tliem and most highest, there stood an 
angel all in green, with a trumpet in his hand, and when the tnmipeter who stood 
secretly in the pageant did sound his trump, the angel did put his trump to his 
mouth, as though it had been the same that had sounded, to the great mar\'eUing 
of many ignorant persons; * this pageant was made with three thoroughfares or 
gates, &c." ' 

The conduit in Comhill ran wine, and beneath it a pageant was made at the 
city's expense; another stood at the great conduit in Cheap, and a fountain be- 
ade it ran wine. The waits of the city played from the newly painted Standard, 
and the Cross was new washed and burnished. The aldermen stood in a pageant 



' C(. on Ihis, Stow's Attnais, p. 616; HoUnahed, (1808), Jv, p. 8; Edward Underhill's 
account, in Ilarl. MS. 434, fol. 92,6* j«y., reprinted in \iber, English Gamtr,W, -pp. 84!. Cf. 
also J. G. Nichols, pp. 5of.; Hone, Am. Mys., pp. 240!.; Taylor, p. 287; Chambers, ti, p. 17a. 
For lh€ PcwtcTcrs' (^J[peIlscs on this occasion, s« Welch, i, p. 175; Jupp, p. 50, gives the 
expenses of the Carpenters at this progress. 

' Wriothcsley, ii, p. 103. 

• W. M. Williams, Annals of (fe FoutuUrs, p, 315, dting from the City Records. 

* Inserted by Arber. 

• Harl. MS. 424, fo'- 9». ^ f"}- 

* Evidently the angel was mechanical; at the Urumpeler himself could have been dressed 
up to represent one. 

' Stow, p. 616. 
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at Uie little conduit b Cheap, and when the queen came, the recorder welcomed 
her, and the chamberlain gave her, in the name of the mayor and the city, a 
thousand gold marks in a purse. In Paul's Churchyard, in a pageant under a 
vine, sat " one master Heywood," who addressed Mary iu Latin and English.' 
One " Peter, a Dutchman " stood on the weathercock of St. Paul's steeple, " hold- 
ing a streamer in his hand of five yards long, and waving thereof." He stood 
" sometime on the one foot and shook the other, and then kneeled on his knees, 
to the great marvel of all people." " He had two scaiToULs under him; one above 
the cross, hung with streamers and torches, and the other, likewise hung, over 
the bowl of the cross; but the wind was so great that the torches would not 
bum.' 

The chorLsters of Paul's furnished vocal and instrunwntal music from a pageant 
made against the Dean of Paul's gate; Ludgate, newly repaired, painted and 
richly hung, housed more minstrels; there was a pageant at the conduit in Fleet 
Street; and Temple Bar was newly painted, and covered with tapestries. The 
queen thanked the mayor for his pains, and the city for their cost, as she departed 
for Westminster. 



1554 — Tbb Reception op Philip of Spain in ms Wife's 

Capital City 

The next year, London was called upon to welcome Mary's husband. King 
Philip of Spain. It is probably to this sliow that the arrangements for pageants, to 
be found in Repertory xui, oa foUo 118, apply.* Pageants were appointed at the 
conduit in Gracechurch Street; at Lcadcnhali; at the conduit in Comhill; at 
the Stocks; at the great conduit in Cheap; at the Standard, the Cross, and the 
little conduit; at Ludgate, and at the Conduit in Fleet Street. At the meeting of 
the city authorities on 2a Alay, 1554, a committee was appomted to set forth 
their opinions for such pageants and demonstrations of joy to be made within the 
city at the coming of the Prince of Spain; * and the volume is full of further refer- 



* This is probably John Heywood, the author o( Tfte Foure PP. In preparing for (he recep- 
tion of Philip, the next year, it was agreed that Nicholas Chj-nc, haberdasher, should join with 
Mr. Banhelet and the other devisers of the city pofjeant in the place of John Heywood, 
gentkman, who for press of other business could not attend to this matter. S« Repertory xiii, 
fo). 166 b. 

* Stow, p. 617. He is the " man tryommfyng and dauns>iigc," whom Underfaill saw. 

* Stow. Peter received from the city £16, 131. 41*. fof " his costs and pains and all his 
stuffe." 

* The entry is dated 29 January, i Mary. This would be after October, 1553; and the entry 
probably dors not refer to the Lord Mayor's Show of that year, which took place on 39 October. 
The reception of Philip took place in August. 

* Repertory xiii, fol. 16a b. Perhaps the meeting of 39 January bad centered only the 
location of the pageants. 
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ences to the coming celebration. The gates and conduits were to be trimmed; * 
the Cross in Cheap was to be newly gilded ; * the devisers of the city pageants were 
to make the merchant-strangers, who intended to give pageants, privy to the 
matters of the city pageants; and the wardens of the Painter-Stainers had to take 
order with their fellowship, that none of them covenant to work with the mer- 
chant-strangers at this time of the coming in of the Prince of Spain, until the city 
was fully furnished ;* the Company of the Spaniards agreed to make answer 
whether they would make any pageants; and a day was given to the merchants 
of the " Styllyarde " touching the setting up of their pageant ; * the altering of the 
persons named to survey the pageants was referred to Grafton and others.' The 
merchants of the Stillyard were permitted to set up their pageant in Gracechurch 
Street ; • the surveyors of tlie pageant were to have the necessary free stone for the 
pageant at London Bridge;^ the pageant of Orpheus in Soper lane was \iewed, 
and it was decided to go on with it;' the merchants of the StiJlyard were to 
stand on the east side of Gracechurch Street, next their pageant, on the com- 
ing of the king;' the common waits of the city were to serve at the Standard 
in Cheap."* The order for the pageants to be taken down is in the minutes of the 
meeting held on the 6 August, 1554." 

There are two interesting accounts of this roj-al-cntrj-; my excuse for quoting 
from both, is that one is friendly and the other imfriendly." 



' Rep. xlii, fol 163. • Fol. 169. • Fol. 190 b. 

• Ibid., and cf. fol. 167. ' Fol. 170. '• FoL 191. 

• Fol. 166. I FoL 175. " Fol. 191 b. 

• Fol. 166 b. • See fob. 185 b and 187 b. 

" The unfriendly one may be found in Foxc's Acts and Monuments (i8j8, vi, pp. 557 f.). 
His account is followed by Holln»hcd, iv, p. 62. [This fact is noted by Thomson, Chron. tond. 
Bridge, p. 581 ; he quotes Foxe (1610, ii, p. 1338)). The oUicr account is by John Elder, an eye- 
witness of tbc entry, printed in 3 rare pamphlet in the Guildhall Library, entitled, Tlie Copie 
of a LeUer sent in to ScoUande, ej tke ariuall and iandyttge. and moU noble JUaryage 0/ the mosia 
lUuitrt Prynas PhUippt, Prynte of Spaine, to the most excellente Princes Marye, Quene of 
England. . . . [Black Letter, London, i5S5l- The letter is written to RobertStuait, Bishop*^ 
Caithness. 

Wriothesley, ii,p. 133, mentions this entry in passing: " Saterda)'cthci8of August, in the 
aftcr-noonc, the King and Qucenes Majesties rode throughc Sowthwerlce, over the bridge, and 
so throughe London; where they were with great provision reccavcd of the citizens, pageants in 
places accustomed, the crossc in Cheape new gilte, &c." 

The expenses of the Carpenten' Company on this occasion, together with an estract from 
Stew's account, may be found in Jupp, p. 51: " toward yc pageants and gyldyng ye crosw, 
vij s. vjd." (Jupp mistakenly dates this 1535.) For Stow's short account, see his Annals 
(1600) p. 1057; it resembles Wriothcsle>-'s and notes in addition: "... passing through 
PttuUs churchyard, a man came sliding, as it were flying vpon a rope fr6 Paules steeple down 
to tbcdeancs wall." 

Cf. also on this entry, J. G. Nichols, pp. 51 f.; and Cbambeis, ii, p. 173. "The Marriage 
Feativitles of Queen Mary and Philip of Spain " is the subject of Episode VII of the Winchester 
Pageant (1908J. See the Book of Words of tliat Pageant, pp. 67 f. 
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What Foxe calls " vain pageants " greeted the king and queen; " at London- 
bridge . . . was a vain great spectacle set up, two images representing two 
giants, the one named Chorinxus, and the other Gogmagog, holding between 
them certain Latin verses, which for the vain ostentation of flattery 1 overpass." ' 
Elder writes: 

"Nowe to bcgyo and declare tbeir cununing to London^ . . . your nnicrend Lordship shall 
vnderstasde that bothe their moste escelleni Nfaiesties made their moste noble and Triumph- 
ioge entrcs into the noble Citie of London, f urtbe of Southwarke place, the n»t satterdaye, 
whiche was the .zviii of Augmt, at .ii. of the ckxke at after none. Where, after all the loides of 
their most honorable priuic counsel, and thcambassadotusof all nac\'ons, with the nobilideof 
En^lande and Spayne, and divert other noble and ientle mC, as wel English as &traun|;e, wer al 
on borsebacke, two and two in a r&ke, the lord Maior of Lond6, as the two Prices came out at 
the gate, kneled and delivered a mace, whiche signified his power and authoritie within the 
dlic of London, to the Quencs grace. Whose magestie dcliuciing the said mucc to the lo«I 
Maior again, the kingcs bighnes and she ascended their horses, & so niarch>'ng to wardes 
London bridge, the quene of the rightc hande, and the king of the Icftc, with two swerdes of 
bonoure before iheym, and before tlie swerdes tlte IjxA Maior of London bearing the Mace, the 
Toure of London begynneth to shootc. And when they came to the drawe bridge, there they 
made the fyrst staye, where there was ia the higih thereof, a fayre table, holden up with two 
greate Giauntes: the one named Corincus Britannus, and the other Gogmagog Albionta. In 
which tabic, in a ficlde siluer, with faire Romaine letters of sable these jcii. verses following 
were wiytten. . . ." The verses, both in Latin and English, arc printed in the pamphlet. 

" Here also the Toure of London (the aigne geuen that the kinge and tbc Qucnc were in 
syghte thereoO shotte suche peales of ordinaunce in ti about e\-ery quarter thereof, and 
specially out of the toppe of tbc whyte toure & of the wharfT, as iMuer was htatd the lykc in 
Englande heretofore." 

To return to Foxe's narrative: he tells us that the conduit in " Gracious- 
street " was finely painted ; " and among other things, the nine worthies, whereof 
King Henry the Eighth was one' He was painted in harness, haWng in one hand 
a sword, and in the other a book whereupon was written ' Verbum Dei '; deliv-er- 
ing the same book (as it were) to his son King Edward, who was painted in a 
comer by him. 

" But hereupon was no small matter made: for the bishop of Winchester, 
lord chanceUor, sent for the painter, and not only called him knave, (or painting 
a book in King Henr>''s hand, and specially for writing thereupon ' Verbum 
Dei,' but also rank traitor and villain; saying to htm that he shotild rather have 
put the book into the queen's hand (who was also painted there), for that she had 
reformed the cbtirch and religion . . . according to the pure and sincere word of 
God indeed. . . . That it was the queen's majesty's will and commandment, 



* Foxe, vi, p. 557. As the king and queen passed over the bridge, ordoaoce in the Tower 
WES shot off, " such as by okl men's report the like hath not been heard or seen these one 
hundred years." 

* Note that these are not living figures, as was usually the case. ApparenUy Edward VI 
and Mary were included in the list. 
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that he should send for him: and so, commanding him to w-ipc out the book and 
' Verbum Dei ' too, he sent him home. So the painter departed; but, fearing lest 
he should leave some part cither of the book, or of ' \' crbum Dei ' in King Henry's 
hand, he wiped away a piece of his fingers withal! " 
Elder tells ol the progress of the procession 

" vntU they came in gracious strete, where in their waye the coDctuit thereof was finely trimed, 
whereon was punted veiye ingeniously^ the nine worthici> with many notable proucrbes and 
adagrs, writteD with (ayrc RornH letters on eucry :^ide thereof. And Kt the signe of the splaied 
Egle, they made the second stak where the first pagSt was douysed ' and made by the tnar- 
cbauat stiaUDgeis of the Stilliurde. 

" Whae emOgest diners notable stories there was in the top thereof, the picture of the king 
sitting OD borsse backc, all armed verye gorgeouiJy and richly set out to the quicke. Under 
which picture were written in field silucr with fayte Romaine letters of sable, these wordea 
folowingc after this mancr. 

Diuo Phi. Aug. Max. 
Hi^unianun priocipi exoptatEnino. 

"Thatistosaye. 

" In honour of worthy Philip the fortunate,^ most mighty, Prince of Spaine, mojt earnestly 
wyshcd for. 

" And vnder that were wrytten in a field blue, whiche Heroldes call azure, with faire Ro- 
maine letters of silucr, these two verses folowinge. 

Constaotem, fortemque animum, ter magne PhiUppe, 
Nee speit a recto, nee mctus accr agit. 

" That is to saye. 

Most mighty Philip, nether hope nor feare nuty fright 
Thy stroiige and valiaunt hart, away from ryghte. 

" Uliich picture Si al other notable stories Ac wrytinges in the saide Pagent pleasing their 
magcsCics very wcl, they marched forwatd vntill they came to Cornewall (sic) where the 
cdduile also there beig {sk) very excellentlye painted, at the west end of the strete was the 
scconde pagent which was ryghte excellently handled and set out, where their magesties made 
the thiide staye. In whiche pageante were foure liuely persons, which represented the foure 
most noble Philips, of whose moste noble actcs and doingcs wc read in auncicnt stories. That 
is to saye Philip kyog of Macedotua, Philip llie Romayn Emperour, Philip Duke of Burgundy 
sumamed Bonus, and Philip Duke of Burgundy sumamcd A udax betwixt which fourc princes, 
two beyng of the right side of the fxigent, and two of the ieaft, there was a fayie tabic, wherein 
were written in a ficldc azure, w>th Roman letters of siluer, these vm verses folowyng," 
lloth the Latin and the Engli.th translation of the verses are printed in the pamphlet. 

" This pagciintc with the stories therein contAynol liking the kinges highncs and the queoe 
wonderous well, they passed towardcs Chepeside, & at the Easte end thereof, the condufte 
\\vtn aXto being finely paynted and Irimed, they made the fourth iita)T, where the thirdc pag- 
rnle wan made. In ye bcigth whctof, was one playing on a harpc, who signified the most 
l(Kt-«]lente musician Orpheus, of whom, and of Amphifi, we reade in the fftblcs of old Poeds. 
Wlwn alw were nyne faire ladyes playing and singing on di\-ers swete mstrumentes, signifying 
llw aiiM muMS. 



* Th« " nino wortUes " was evidently not considered a pageant. 
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"And not farre from them were men, and children decked up like wilde beastes, as Lions, 
wolfcs, foxes, and beares. So that the mostc swctc strokes, noysc, and soundes of Orpheus, 
with the n)-ne Mu.iis playing and singinge in the sayd Pageant, and abo the couiUcrfeHted 
bcastcs daunsing and leapingc, with Or^kcus hurpc, and the Musis mclod}^ exhilarated and 
reioyscd their maicAties very much. Under Orphau in a field siluer, with faire ronuune letters 
of sable, were written in a very faire table these .viii. verses foUowinge." They were in 
Latin and English; I quote the translation: 

The prince that hath the gift of eloquence 
May bend his »ubtecles to his most beboue 
Which in old lime was shewed by covert senoe 
In Orpheus whose song did wilde beastea moue. 
In like case now thy grace of spcclic so franke 
Doth comfort vs, whose mindes afore wcr bleke 
And therefore England geuetb the harty tlianke 
Whose chicfcst ioy is to heare thee Philip spckc. 

Ekler's letter helps us to tell how much of the sjinbolism in Foxe's account b pageiant, and 
how mudi b Foxe, who writes: " In another poetry King Philip was resembled by another 
image representing Orpheus,' and all English people memblcd to brute and savage beasts 
following after Orphcus's harp, and dancing after King Philip's pipe . . ," We see that 
Foxe does not exaggerate things much; and we can imagine his bitterness before he knew that 
Mary's reign was going to last only five years, 

" Thdr maiesties beig (ric) satisfied with the sighte of that pageant," continues Elder, 
" they marched from thence^ and possinge through Chcpcsidc, where they perccuing the croese 
thereof, which was with fine gold richely gilded, they staied a litle lokinge thereon, which was 
(nodouteit b) \'n to them a right excellent view, where abo the kingcshighnespcrci-auing the 
crucifix in the top thereof, very humblie put ofi his cap. Thys sene, they marched forwarde, 
and at the west end of Cbepo they made the fyft stay, where was ye fourth and most excellent 
pageant of al. Wherein was contained, declared and shewed their moste noble Geneology 
from kingc Edwarde the third, which Gencologie was most cxellcntly {sic) & mosle ingeniously 
set out, with a great Arboure or tree: vndcr the roole whereof was an oldc man liinge on hb left 
side, with a long white beard, a close crounc on his head, and a sccplour in hb rj'ght hand and 
a ball Imperial in his lefte. Which olde man signified kinge Edward the third, of whom both 
tJieir maicstics are liiually dcsccdcd, which grene Arboure or tree grcwc vp of Iwihe the sides 
with braunches, whereon did ait young faire childrC wbicli rcprcsCIed the pcrsoncs of such 
kinges, quenes, Prinds, dukes, Earles, lordcs & ladies as deseeded frd ye jaid king Edward 
the -iii. vnto their daies, whose names were writtS aboue their hcades in fields azure in faire 
tables with Roman letters of siluer. WJiere abo in the aaied top of the said arbour or tre was a 
Queue of the right handc, & a king of ye left, which prcseicd their magestics. Aboue whose 
heades was written their new stile and title, witli fayre Roman letter of sable in a feilde goldc. 
And aboue that, in the hciglh of al, wcr both their armcs. Joined in one vnder one Crown 
emperial. And finally vnder the old mil which* lay vnder the role of the Arbour & signified 
(as I have said) king Edward the third, were written these vi verses . . ." which follow, both 
in Latin and English, in the text from which I quote. 

" Quhich pageant bc)'ngc throughlyc vcwcd and much oommCded of their maiesties, they 
wente hence towaidcs s. Paules Church. .\nd in their way a skollcr of Paules skoole decked vp 
in ctoth of goM, delyuered vnto the kinges highnes a fayre boke, which he receaued verye 
ienttie. Where also a fellow came slipping upo a cotde as an arrow out of a bow, from Paules 



' Image may here jaemfipue of speech. 
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steple 10 the grownd«, & lighted with his headc fonvarde od * greate forte of fether beds: 
And after he dame vp the corde again, and done certaiDe fcatcs,' dieir magcsties lighted, & 
being in Paules church receaued with procesiuon by the Bishop ol London, and Te Dtum songe 
& cndt-d, they departed, and marched towards fletestrete, at the coodit whereof they made the 
silt and taat staye, where was ilie tif t and hindermost pagent of all. \MiereiR was » Quene & a 
king representing their highncs, hauing of their right side luiticia with a swcrdc in her hande, 
and EquiKit •nyih a payre of ballauiice. And of iheyr left side VerUci wyth a boke in her 
handc, whereon was written Verbum Oct, & Misericordia with a hcaitc of golde. Where aJso 
from the heigth of the pageant descended one which signified Sapientia mth a crowne in eche 
<A her handcs, whereof the one she put on ye head of her that presented the quene, and the 
other on the head of him that presented the king: vnder whidi two wer written " verses which 
the pamphlet gives in I^tin and English. 

" And after yt their magesties had seen the cSecte of thys pageant they preceded forward 
towaides t{ple bar, where they stayed a litle in viewinge a oertayn Oradon in I.3lin which was 
in a long table wryttcn with Roma>-nc Letters, aboue the porte thereof as they passed and 
dei>aried furih of ye Ciiie. Which oracio declared, that such iriumphes and pagiantes as were 
deuiscd and made in the noble citic of london by the Lord Maior thereof, his brctbreo, and the 
cittsens, for theyr entries, whose most happ>' cumming, they most hertly so long tyme desired, 
and wished for, and agayne the running and rci<^Ging of the greatc number of people as were 
there calling and crying eueiy where Ood saut y<mr graces, was an evident token, tefttimonie and 
witnes of their faithful, and vnfained hertes to the Quenes highnes & the king. For whose 
mcste excellente MaieAties lhe>' prayed vnto almightye God long to l>-ue, rule, and reygne otter 
their moste noble Empyrc of Englande. 

" And now makyng an end here of this tlieyr inost iriumphyng entries into ye noble dtye of 
Lodon, they departed from Temple Barrc towards Yorke place, otherwyse called the whyte 
hal . . ." And so " Bloody Mary " led her husband home* 

It may be imagined that Mary's reign was not productive of public expressions 
of joy: when one thinks what that reign meant to many citizens of London, the 
" table " at Temple Bar becomes a pathetic object. Four years later EUzabeth 
came to the throne; and with her what has been called " the Augustan age of 
pageantry " began. 



1558 — TSe Wedding of the Datjphin and the Queen of Scots 

In 1558 the Queen of Scots married the Dauphin of France. The Edinburgh 
authorities paid " to Walter Bynning, painter, for his panting (nc) and all his 
lawbouris takin be him in the tryumphe maid at our Souerane Ladjis manage 
the sowm of xxv merkis; to William Lauder * the sowm of aucht lib., by * the 



' This is the man referred to by Foxe, " that camedown upon a rope tied to the battlements 
[of Paul'<i] with his head before, neither staying himself with his hand nor foot; which shortly 
after cost him his life." 

* For the queen's letter of thanks for this reception, and the order touching the good 
treatment of the Spaitiaitls, see Rrpertory xiii, fol. 191. (The oration " to be made to the king 
in the name of the dty " is abo on that folio.) 

* Perhaps a connection of the Henr>* Lander who welcomed Mary of Guise in 1538. 

* This evidently means in addition te. 
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fouTtic schillingis quhilkis he has cllis ressauit for hU travcil and lawbour tane 
vpone him in setting furtb of the play maid at our Souerane Ladyis manage; . . . 
to all the wr^xhtis quhikis wrocht the play grayth in the play maid at the tr>'- 
umphe of our Souerane Ladyis mariage for tbair tynuner and workmanschip the 
sowm of five lib. four s. nyne d ... to Patrick Dorane for his travel! takin od 
him for making of certane claythis agane tlie tr>nmiphe of our Souerane Ladyis 
mariage the sowm of four lib. . . . to Adam Smyth, takkisman of Andro Mow- 
brayis yarde the sowm of vj s. \'iij d. for the dampnage and skayth sustenit be 
him in tramping down of his gers of the said yard be the convoy and remanent 
playcris the tyme of the trumphe {sic)." ' 

•T Conclusion 

We have seen how the pageant grew from small beginnings into a distinct form 
of entertainment. At first, a trade-guild marched ^^ith animals sj'mboUc of its 
craft; then castles were built on conduits, peopled with angels who discoursed 
sweet music, and with virgins whom Lydgate turned into allegorical figures, by 
the simple process of givmg them allegorical names. John the Baptist, God, and 
other Biblical characters appear to have come from the miracle-ptays; and the 
guilds were not unwilling to combine this sacred clement with trade-sjinbolism. 
The folk-figure of the giant appears in the ro>'a]-entr>' as early as 1415; but it 
does not rccci%'C a name for more than a hundred years. The Aberdeen Bruce 
of 1511 suggests the " giant-champion," but may be a living person; in 1522 we 
find the London giants called Hercules and Samson; * and in 1554 Corineus and 
Gogmagog welcomed Philip of Spain. 

It is not surpri^ng that saints should join the angeUc and Biblical host; they 
come early and appropriately to adorn these triumphs, being patrons of the guilds. 
The Nine Worthies bring an historical, or — what is the same thing for us — a 
pseudo-historical, clement, mixed with Biblical and romantic influences. Perhaps 
the feeling for history, always more or less prominent in the pageant, is a rem- 
nant of the days when Adam and Eve were regarded as historical characters and 
every word of the Bible impUcitly believed; days not, after all, ver>' distant. 

Such romantic figures as King .\rthur were probably considered historical; 
and it is doubtful whether Charlemagne could be looked upon as an)'thing else. 
If it be true that the historical element of pageantry awakened a desire for history 



' Extracts from Ihe Ret&rds oj the Burgh 0/ Edinburgh, iii, p. 26. In 1559, wh«n Charles V 
was buried at Brussels, there was a |>agcant. PJcttires of ft [uneral car exhibited on this oc- 
cukn — with Fuiti, Hope, Charity, and banners — are in the Mus^ Planlin at Antwerp. 
Tin entry of Uabells and Albert (including a Giant, cumis Ncptuni, suite pageants, elc.) is 
also itlustflitcd there by c»ntemporar>' copper plates. In Charles de Coster's charming version 
of the UUnspiegd tHa, theberode^ribespageuitic/ttetinBdg:ium,at the time af Philip II. 

* The Drapers' Midsummer giant was named by t5», if not earlier. (Sec above, p. j6, 
(t 3, and p. 40.) 
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which was satisfied by the chronicle-play, we have an mtercsting parallel between 
the Mxteenth century and our own day. For the Parkerian pageant has much in 
common with the Elizabethan chronicle-play, to which, indeed, it has been 
likened; and while it was not inspired directly by the older pageantry, it is quite 
likely that the historical element in recent Lord Ma>'or's Shows helped to prepare 
the public for the new genre} 

Such characters as Ebrauc, at York in 1486, suggest the development of the 
personified city (common enough in the seventeenth century, and not less com- 
mon today) from the historical figure of its founder. These shows encouraged a 
love of the spectacular, and they may have drawn, as Ward suggests,* the popular 
taste to Uie national history; at any rate, they helped to familiarize the people 
with the nation's past. 

The pure classical clement, unmixed with history, seems to have appeared first 
at Edinburgh — i>erhaps having come from Italy via France. By 1522 we find 
Jason m a London royal-entry; and that same year the Drapers grasped the 
pos^bility of giving the Golden Fleece a trade-signification, for they used " our 
newe pageant of the Goldyn FUes " at midsummer.* The folk-animals were gi\'en 
a trade-signification as early as 1298; they were combined with heraldr>* — the 
1415 Uon and antelope, the 1432 antelopes, and the falcon of 1533, are a few 
examples.* The dragon of saints' legend comes into the pageant with St. George 
and St. Margaret; the animal of chivalric fiction is seen in the elephant and 
castle, which we have already mentioned.' Very soon the animals were mediani- 
cally perfected to appeal to the crowds for their own sakes.' 

A^dc from certain characters, who were felt to be historical rather tlian ro- 
mantic, and such figures as Valentine and Orson in 1547, the chief contribution of 
chivalry to the pageant is the castle, which first made its appearance in 1377. 
The influence of romantic fiction was — as we might expect — much greater in 
the masque; and as the tournament gave rise to the metrical romances, so they in 

' We shgdl come back to this point in a later chapter. 

' Eng. Dram. Lit., i, p. 148. Hone, Anc. Mys., p. J^a, quotce Warton (ii, p. aoa), who 
thinks that pageants, which on civic occasions derived a great part of thdr decorations and 
actors from historic fact, and which consequently made profane characters the subject of 
popular exhibition, dictated ideas of a regular drama mudi sooner than the mysteries. While 
it is posdblc that the living allegory in Ljtlgatc's pageants helped to develop the morality, 
these cross-influences are hard to determine, and were probably not all one way. The pageant 
received much — especially in the provinces — from the miracle-play; it developed allegory 
about the same time as the morality; and history was an important part of pageantry long 
before the chronicle-play arose. 

* See above, p. 40. 

* I do not mean that these are de'icended from foUc-aoimals; rather that folk-animals were 
responsible for the ax of those various kinds of beasts iu pageantrj*. The use of animals with 
Orpheus, in r554, shon-s a further dcvelo|>ment. 

* See above, ch. i, § 6. 

* Cf. «. g,, the 14S7 dragon wlio spouted flames. 
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turn furnished material to the tournament, when it became retrospective. The 
realism of one age is the romanticism of the next; when Don Quixote's grand- 
father was alive, chivalric literature made its largest contribution to the masque. 
During these two centuries and a half which we have reviewed in tradng the 
royal-entry to the time of Elizabeth, pageantry grew up around the procesmon, 
drawing to itself elements from folk-custom, the miracle-play, historical, allegori- 
cal, chivalric, and classical literature, and adapting them to the occa^on for which 
th^ were borrowed. The mythology of Greece and Rome was given a trade- 
symbohsm, or made to fit the reception of a queen. Elizabeth was fond of show ; 
during her reign, pageantry became very elaborate. But the elements developed 
by the poets and engineers of her age, are inherited from the triumphs we have 
been considering. 



CHAPTER IV 



ELIZABETHAN PAGEANTRY, 1 558-1602 > 

AFTER the dark days of Mary's reign, the people of England turned with hope 
to their new sovereign. Wc ha\'e seen how eagerly they greeted their rulers 
in the past; it is a satisfaction to know that their welcome to Elizabeth heralded 
one of the most glorious reigns of English history. 

The progresses of the " N'irgin (^ueen " afforded her people many opportuni- 
ties to express their e%'er-increasing love for her; and the young sovereign's 
fondness for display earty directed the people to devote their energies to develop- 
ing the possibilities of pagcantrj*. A "curious manuscript chronicle"' reveals the 
queen's de%bt in shows even before she came to the throne; we are told of a 
masque or " disguising " held at Hat£eld House in 1556, In which knights and 
ladies took part: it included a " devise of a castell of clothe of golde " and other 
" pageauntes . . . mar\'ellously furnished." Sir Thomas Pope made this " mask- 
inge " for the Lady Elizabeth; " but the Queen percase myslikcd these folliries, 
as by her letters to Sir Thomas Pope hit did appear, and so their disguisinges were 
ceased." Undoubtedly when Elizabeth became her own mistress, she entered 
into these pleasures with alt the more zest because they had been forbidden by 
Mary. 

The expansion and development of other forms of artistic and literary expres- 
sion, for which this reign is famous, were shared by pageantry. A queen who 
could deliver a Latin oration at Cambridge, and reply in Greek to a Greek wel- 
come at Oxford, could appreciate the talents shown by flattering poets, whose 
work must have found stimulation in the thought that it would not be ignored.' 

Queen Mary died on 17 November, 155S, and on the 33d Elizabeth went from 
Hatfield to London.* The account of her journey and arrival, printed by Nichols,' 



' The roain source for much of the material in the chapter is Nichols, Progresses of Quem 
Eiizabtth (1813). For remarks on Elizabeth and her influence on pageants and masques, see 
ScheUiag, EUaabelkon Dramo (iqoS), i, p. 99. 

• Printed by Nichols. Prog. Q. EOt., i, p. 16. 

■ Davcy, Tkt Pageant of Londm (1906), i, p. 103, rcroaiks that " in Elizabeth's day, after 
the suppression of the religious piocenioDS, the great que«n thought fit to encourage splendour 
and elaboration on the occasion of this annual pageant " [i. t., the Lord Mayor's Showj. She 
did not confine this encouragement to the civic shows of London, as we shall see; how mitch 
direct influence she had on them, is doubtful — thc>' had become pageantic before her reign. 

• HoUnshed, iv, p. 156; Prog. Q. Eiis., i, p. 31. WrioUicsley, ii, p. 14a, says she entered 
London on i8 No\-ember; cf. Welch, i, pp. 304 f. 

• Prog. Q. Bit., i, p. 34. 
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tells us that " in Christmas week scaffolds began to be made in divers places of 
the City for pageants against the day the queen was to pass through to her Coro- 
nation," which was to be January 15, " and the conduits to be newiy painted and 
beautified." On Thursday, 12 January, 1558-59, the sovereign went from West- 
minster by water to the Tower; the Lord Maj-or and atdeimen in their barge, 
and the citizens with their barges, decked " with targets and banners of their 
mysteries," attended on her Grace.' " The BachcUcre barge of the I-ord Maiors 
companie, to wit the Mercers, had their barge, with a foist trimmed witli tliree 
tops, and artillery aboord, gallantlic appointed to wait upon them, shooting of 
lustiUe as the>' went, with great and pleasant melodie of instruments, which phiied 
in most sweet and heavenlie mancr." * 



Elizabeth's Great Progress through Ixjndon before her Coronation 

Accounts of the procession through London before the coronation of the queen, 
arc numerous. The progress m-tis made on Saturday, 14 January, 1558-59, and 
is especially interesting as it shows the affection of the queen for her people, and 
their low for her.' "... Entr>'ing the Citie [she] was of tlic Peoj)le received 
marueylous entierly as appeared by thassemblie, prayers, wishes, welcommjnges, 
ciycs, tender woordcs, and all otlier agncs. . . . And on thother sydc, her grace, 
by holding up her handes, and merie countenaunce to such as stode farre of, and 
most tender & gentle iSguage to those that stode nigh to her grace, did declare 



> Prog. Q. Bis.; d. Wriotfaesley, ii, p. 143; HoUnshed, iv, p. 158. 

* Holtnahed and Prog. Q. Elis. 

* Contemporary dcscripdons are in the following pamphlets: 

Tlie Royali Passage of kfr Maicsty from the Tower of Ltmdim, to her Palke of tt'Uite-haU, 
u-Uk all Use Speaches and Deuket, both of fkt Pageants and otherwise, together with her Afaurslies 
Smerai Ansv.'ers and most pieanHgSpeaches to them M. London, i5s8(B.M.,C. 33. e. 7 (15)) — 
toother edition, n.d. [1558-59] <B.M., C.33. c. 7 (i i)) ; a 1604 edition is in the Bodleian (Wood, 

537)- 

The Postage of our tmat drad soittra^fu lady Quene Elyxaheih through the ttlie of Lmdon to 
H'estmintter the daye before ker caronaehH. 4° BX. London, 1558, (In the Guildhall Library.) 

This pamphlet, publislied by Richard Totttll, is reprinted in Prog. Q. Bit., I, pp. 38 f., and 
in Arber, Eng. Gamer, iv, pp. ai? i. Sfy citations arc made from the black-letter quarto in the 
Guildhall Library. (Cf. W. W. Greg. A List of Masques, Pageants, etc. (1903). p. ix.) Cf. also 
Sir John Haiywaxd, Annals of the first four years of iMe reign of Queen Elisabeth (ed. from Hari. 
MS.601) (3}by John Bruce, for tlie Camden Society (London, 1840); here the entry b dated 
the uth, and the coronation, Sunday the isth). 

For briefer accounts and references, see Holinshcd, iv, pp. 159 f.; Wriothesley, ii, p. 143; 
J, G. Nichols, pp. 54 f.; Hont, Anc. Mys.,p. 341; Chambers, ii, p. 17a; etc Some expenses of 
the Carpenters on thli occasion are recorded in Jupp, p. 51 ; and the Coopers' eitpcn-ses are 
given in Firth, p. 99. 

Ncil^n, Court of Lone, p. 265, notes the aj^arance of personified abstractions in this 
spectacle, with the remark, " it is in pageants and the drama that the Court of Love left most 
traces in England." (He shows this influence on certain subsequent pageants and plays.) 
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ber idfie DO leMethankefuUye to recaneber peoples goodwill, than theyloumgly 
offred >t vnto her ... &0 that on eytber syde tboe was nothing but gladnes, 
Dothing but prayer; nothing but aamfbit.^ * 

Near Fcncburcb was a licfa scaffold vfaereon stood " a no>-e8 of iostnimentes "; 
and a child in costly af^Mudl af^wtnied to weloome Elizabeth on the whole dty's 
bdialf. When the queen came there, of her own will she onnmaQded the chariot 
to be sUyed, " and that the noyes nught be appeased," until the child had spoken. 
As the last tine of the poem * was ended, " the bole people gaue a great shout, 
wishing with one assent, as the chylde had said." The queen Ustened attentively, 
was touched and deeply grateful. 

At the upper end of Craccchurch Street was a " gorgeous and sumptuous 
arkc," containing historical figtires: Henry VII and his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV, showed Lancaster and Yorii united; Henry VIII with Anne 
Boleyn, the queen's mother; and — on the third and uppermost stage — Eliza- 
beth Tudor herself.' " Out of the foreparte of this pageaunt was made a stand>-ng 
for a chylde," who declared unto the queen the symbolism here shown : there was 
music, too; and all the " emptie places " of the pageant were covered with 
" sentences concerning unitie." This was called " The vniting of the two ho%-ses 
of Lancastre and Vorke," and it was covered with red and white roses. The 
characters were taken by children. 

Because of the press of people, Elizabeth could hardly hear the child-inter- 
preter, and as her chariot was stopped so that she could irat well see the person- 
ages in the pageant, she had it moved back, and the whole matter explained to 
her; and she thanked the city, praising the fairness of the work, " and promised 
that she would doe her whole endeuour for the continuall preseruacion of concorde, 
as the pageant did cmporte." 

The next pageant showed " The Seat of Worthy Governance." It stood in the 
" nether end of Comhill," and extended across the whole street. The queen, who 
was disposed to hear all that should be said to her, had the meaning expounded 
before she arrived — fearing that because of the people's noise she would hear 
nothing from the stage. Three gales there were, all open; * and abo\-e the middle 
one sat a child representing Elizabeth; she was su^^rted by four Virtues — 
Pure Religion, Love of Subjects, Wisdom and Justice, each of whom trod its 
contrary \*ice under foot — Superstition and Ignorance; Rebellion and Insolence; 



* Pamphlet, p. i; cf. Prog. Q. Elis., \, p. 38; Arbcr, £11^. Gamer, iv, p. aio. 

* Which, vrritten both in Latin and English, was fastened on a painted board to the 3caff<dd. 
The child, however, spoke it only in Englis^h; the poem bode her welcome and wished her well. 

' We have »een, before, a representation of the royal guests of the city in tiiumphs given 
for them; thus, bothHcniyVIIIand Charles Vappcarcdin isaa; Philip and Mary were both 
shown in 1554, etc. 

* The " thrCD-j^ted " arch Mcms to have been a common feature of Elizabethan pageantry. 
If it had been made with two doors, there would have been an obvious appropriateness in the 
■tyk of architecture. 
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FoUy and Vainglorj'; Adulation and Bribery, respectively. Each character was 
clearly labelled, be^des being appropriately dressed; and sentences commending 
the wtues, and " defacing " the \'ices, " to the vttcr extirpation of rebellion and 
to euerlasting continuaunce of quietnes and peace," covered the pageant. 

After the child's speech, musicians played heavenly melody; again the queen 
thanked the city, and promised to maintain the virtues, and suppress the vices. 

There is something pathetically tactful about the phrase "continuance of 
peace," considering that England, and Elizabeth herself, had suffered so much 
under " Bloody Mary." It is, however, good to know that this spontaneous 
expression of popular joy heraldc<l a splendid age in British history. Perhaps the 
pageants — which must have made a deep impression on the young girl who found 
herself Queen of England — had a lasting influence on her. They were exhibited 
when her mind was keenly alive, even to shght Impressions; we can see from her 
behavior, that she was much interested in the citizen's welcome, and we may 
conjecture the eUect of this on her reign. 

At Sopers-Lane end another pageant spanned the street, the three gates of 
which were also all open. Here sat eight children in three rows — one above^ 
then three, then four — representing the Beatitudes. Another child expounded 
the meaning of this pageant to her majesty. What each child represented was 
written on a tablet over its head; and on the forepart of the pageant stood the 
name, as follows: " The Eight beatitudes expressed in the .v. chapter of the 
gospel of S. Mathew, applyed to our soueraigne Ladie Quene Elizabeth." At the 
Standard in Cheap were musicians, and near the Cross, on the porch of St. Peter's, 
Etood the wails of the city. Ahead, at the Little Conduit, Elizabeth saw a pag- 
geant, of which she immediately sought to know the meaning. " And it was tolde 
her grace, that there was placed Tj^mc. Tyme ? quoth she, and Tyme hath 
brou^ftt me heOier." 

The companies in their Uveries had lined the road from Fcnchurch Street to 
the Little Conduit; at the upper end of Cheap, the Recorder of the City gave her 
majesty a rich purse, with a thousand marks in gold. To his brief speech, asking 
her not to esteem the value of the g^t but the mind of the givers, she replied 
" merueylous pithilie " in these words: 

" I thiinke my lord maior, his Brethren & you all. And whereas your request 
is that I should continue your good ladie & quene, be ye ensured, that I wil be as 
good XTito you, as euer quene was to her people. No wiUe in me can lacke, neither 
doe I trust shall thcr lacke any power. And perswade your selues, that for the 
safeiic and <|uietnes of you all, I will not spare, if node be to spend my blood, God 
thanke you all." 

This speech brought a " meruaylous showte and reio>'sing " from the crowd, 
as may well be imagined; one may suppose the people thought of Mary who 
had not hcstitated to spend her subjects' blood to ensure her own " safety and 
quietness." 
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And so the queen moved on, to the two hills of the pageant at the Little Con- 
duit: one represented " a decayed Commonweal," and the other, " a flourishing 
Commonweal ": and the causes of each slate were written on tablets, alTixcd to 
the trees on the two hills. Time came out of a vaJlcy between them, leading his 
daughter, Truth; and, a cliild having explained the pageant, Truth gave the 
queen an English Bible, for which Eli7^l)eth thanked the city, and said she would 
often read therein. In Paul's Churchyard, a cliild delivered a I^tin oration and 
\'erscs, to which the queen listened attentively; and the child gave the paper 
reverently to Elizabeth, who recet\'ed it mth thanks. 

She then moved on to Ludgate, her approach announced by the pla>Tng of 
music; and so toward Fleet Bridge. " One aboutc her grace noted the cities 
charge, that there was no coste spared : Her grace answered, tliat she did wcU 
con^der the same, and that it should be remcmbrcd." 

At the Conduit in Fleet Street was a stage, embattled with four towers, and in 
the same, a square plat, rising with degrees. And on the uppermost degree was 
a chair, and in it, " Deborah the judge and restorer of Isntct," and on the other 
degrees stood two each of nobles, clergy, and commons. A child opened this 
pageant. 

So the queen went on to Temple Bar ; and at St. Dimstan's, she heard another 
Latin oration from a Blue-Coat Boy, and at Temple Bar she found the two giants, 
" Gotmagot " and " Corineus," who held Latin verses in their hands " evfi aboue 
y* gate "; ' and on the south side were sln^ng children, and one dressed as a poet, 
who bade her farewell. 

The firing of guns accompanied her departure; and the shouting of the people, 
in whose cars her final promise echoed, — " Be ye well assured, I will stande your 
good quene." So " good Queen Bess " arrived at Westminster. 

This triumph, in which most of the actors appear to have been children, is 
full of symbolism. The characters are historical, allegorical, and Biblical;' we 
find the giants of 1554 again at Temple Bar. The chief emphasis is on the alle- 
gory', which — as has been suggested — seems to have made more than a pasang 
impresdon on Elizabeth, whose parting promise to her people was faithfully 
kept. The absence of classical characters in this show will be obser\'ed. 



1559 — Pageants at Chenosceau and Mav-cames at Greenwich 

On Sunday, tlie last day of Marcli, 1559, Francis II and Mar^- Stuart entered 
Chenonceau; the " triumphs " on this occasion included appropriately inscribed 



■ The reappearance of these giants probably Indicates the fact that they were the same as 
Uiose of I SS4 (perhaps Uiey had been borrowed by the Lord Mayor's Show — which, as we 
shall sec in chapter vi, came inlo existence in the middJe of this century). Former giants, pre- 
pared separately for eadi royal-entry, were aj^reotly not kept — and so acquired no in- 
dividuality. 

' We may include Deborah and the Beatitudes under this head. 
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arches.' There were also fireworks; and the only speecli was pronounced by a. 
woman dressed as Pallas. In the same year we find forty-two men m armor, sent 
by the Ironmongers' Guild " to the May-game that went before the Queen's 
Majesty to Greenwich." ' The neit year, " a precept was received [by the Iron- 
mongers] from the Lord Mayor, requiring the Company to furnish ' xxiij hansom 
men, well and handsomely armed, and x whiffelers, to go with them to (feaching) 
ye Queenes Maigcste.' " ' 



P 



1561 — Mary of Scotland Received at Edinburgh 

On 2 September, 1561, Marj- Queen of Scots was welcomed by the citizens of 
Edinburgh, and the crafts bore their share of the expenses.* Alexander Scott's 
Ane new zeir gi/l, which is printed, in part, in the Bannaljuc Club volume, may 
not have been spoken at this entry; and although there was a " banquet and 
tryumphe " — to <juote the Records of the Burgh — which cost the city a goodly 
sum, it is hard to say whether there was pageantry in the strict sense of the word; 
if there were, we do not know of what it consisted. 



1563— Tbe Placde at London 

In 1563 there was a great plague m London • which had not fully ceased in 
1564. This year, the queen went to Cambridge; but although pla>'s were given, 
orations and sermons delivered, and disputations carried on, no pageants were 
included in the cntertainn>ent.' 



' See, for details, Lts Trwmphes de ClimotKeau, reprinted from Lc Plessis" contemporary 
pamphlet, by Prinoe Augustin Galitzin (Parts, 1857); UiU h in Fairholt's coUeclton at the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

* Nichol), p. ;s. Cf. above, p. 48, n. a (on p. 49). 

* NichoU, p. 77. It was in 1560, Chester being Mayor of London, that " musters (rf 
Gcholara " and other " open show^ " were forbidden (»ee Rtpertory xiv, fol. 510 b); but the 
course of peigcantr>- was only temporarily anesled, for soon it was ruled thai the City Sta- 
tioners should follow the Poulterers in processions. (Fol. 552 b.) 

* See, on ihls. Documents rdatke to the Reception at Edinburgh oj the Ktngt and Queetts of 
SeotiandAM. MDLXI-A.D. ilDCL (pub. by the Bannatync Club, iSja); also ExtraOs 
from the Recants of the Burgh of Edinburgh, iii, t^. 1 19 f. Portions of Scott's poem are printed 
in the first work, pp. 9 f . ; and the other records that tbe " banquet, triumphc, and prop>'nc to 
the Quenys grace " cost the city 4000 marks (iii, p. 133]. (Propine means " a present; a gift; 
drink money "; see Webster's Glossary of Scottish IVords and Phrases.) 

* Holinghed.iv.pp. 313 f., and Prog.Q.Eiit.,i,p. 147, going back to Stow'sj4)tiM/i, Holin- 
shed notes that no mayor's feast was hekl this year, for fear of sincading tbe disease through 
gathering a multitude together. 

* Hari. MS. 7037, fols. 100 f.. gives an account of "Queen Elizabeth's coming to Cambridge, 
1564." Another account, collatnl with ihi-i, t» printed in Prog. Q. Eiis., i, pp. 151 f.; cf. also 
Holinshed, iv, pp. 335 f. The queen stayed from 5 to 10 August; she enjoyed her visit Komuch 
that she remained a day longer than she had intended. She delivered a Latin oration to the 
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1565 — TSe Queen at Coventry 

On 17 August, 1565, Elizabeth visited Coventry, and was entertained with 
pageants. Sharp notes this as the last royal visit attended by their display. Hie 
queen was honorably received by the mayor and citizens *' with many fair shows 
and pageants, llie Tanners Pageant stood at St. John's Church; the Drajxirs at 
the Cross; the Smiths at Little Park-street; and the Weavers at Much Park- 
street." The Recorder presented Elizabeth with a purse worth about twenty 
marks, containing a hundred pounds in angels — and the hearts of all her losing 
subjects.' 

1566 — Elizabeth at Oxford 

In August, 1566, the queen visited Oxford Univer^ty, but again there were no 
pageants. Among the pla>'S presented was " Palsmon or Palamon Arc>'te " by 
Mr. Richard Edwards. " This comedy was the last he made; for he died within 
a few months after." ' 



1571 — Charles K Enters Paris 

There was pageantry when, on 6 March, 1571, Charles IX entered Paris. 
" Et en loute diligence furcnt drcssez des portiqucs, arcs triomphaux, figures, 
pdnctures, & deuises en rhonneur de sa Majestfi," ' Tliis passage, ^'ague as it is, 
seems to show a tendency toward the tableau in France, which may be connected 
with the painting of the Worthies in 1554.* This kind of symbolical painting lies 
on the outskirts of our field. 



Univerdty in St. Mary's Church; it surprised and delisted her hearers. This is printed by 
Holinshcd, and by Nichols, Pto%. Q. Elit., i, pp. 175, 176; the two versions differ soniewha.1 
from each oiher. 

' Cf. Pfo^. 0. jEW*., i, pp. i9jf,,andSharp,p, 158. "In August, t566ffif]QucenE]izabeth 
came to Covenlr>', on which occasion [he Weavers* Pageant stood in Mint Park Street end. 
MS. AnrnUs:' 

Thus The Pratttiati^tt itt the Templt (a Pageant as originally represented by the Corpom- 
tion of Weavers in Coventry . , . Edinburgh, printed for the Abbotsford Club, 1836), p. 37. 

Chambers, ii, p. 175, .luggests that (he subjects represented on this occasion, as on that of 
Mary's ^sit in 1515, were those of the Corpus Christi plays of the crafts named. The subject 
of the Smiths' pageant was the Triai,Condtmnatian and Crucifixion o/CAmf (Sharp, pp. 13 f. — 
we must, how-evcr, note that they seem to have had a pageant (or prepared one) dealing with 
Samson, which they exhibited in 1461, to welcome Edward I\'. See above, p. 151.) The Cor- 
pus Christ] play of the Drapers was Doomsday (Sharp, pp. 66 f .) ; the Tanners' and Weavers* 
pageants, are mentioned by Sharp (p. 80) and the Abbotsford Club volume, referred to above, 
shows the subject of the Weavers' play. The Tanner;' pageant, perhaps, stood at the Cross- 
chcaping when Arthur visited Coventry in 1498 (sec above, p. 164). 

^ Prog.Q.Eiit.,i,p. 3\3. On thisvisilseeNichols's printing of a MS. account,!, pp. 306!.; 
also ilolinshn], iv, p. 230. This visit was the subject of an episode in the Oxford Pageant of 
1907; see the Book ej Wordi, pp. 89 i. 

* Godefroy, pp. 483 f. * Cf. above, p. 192. 
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1572— A Triumphal Psocress in the Provinces 

In 1573, Elizabeth made a long royal progress, honoring many noble houses 
with her presence; but " few or no particulars are preser\'ed of the various 
Masques and Pageants which were provided for her amusement," ' save as con- 
nected with her majesty's visit to Warwick. Here she was welcomed by the chief 
city oBictats; the recorder made her an oration, after winch the bailiff gav'e her 
£30, which she was loath to take, fearing to be a burden, but for which she gave 
gracious thanks. No i>agcanls accomj>anicd this entrance;' on her return to 
Warwick, however, after half a week's visit at Kenilworth, " a Dragon, fiieng 
casting out huge flames & squibes," was intended to destroy a fort that had been 
built. By negligence, " or otherwise," a citizen's house was destroj'ed, instead of 
the fort.* Before the fireworks and the sham battle of the evening, the cjuecn 
looked down from her window at the country people, who had come to see her; 
they danced in the castle courtyard, and both sovereign and subjects were 
delighted with each other.* 



1573 — The Queen at Sandwich 

In 1573, Elizabeth went to Sandwich,' where, " at Sandownc gate were a lyon 
and a dragon all gilt, set uppon ii posts at the bridge ende, and her armes was 
hanged up uppon the gate." The houses were decorated, and the streets strewn 
with rushes, herbs and flags; the town orator welcomed the queen, and gave her 
a "cup of gold of £100" and a Greek Testament. "And here it is to be noted, 
that upon every jxwt and comer, from her first cntrye to her lodginge wcr 
fixed certen verses, and against the court gate all these verses put into a table 



' Prog. Q. Elh., i, p. 309. Floy, Btst. Stage, p. i(>, noten the perfonnance of a masque at 
WhitchaU, 15-18 June, 1571, " in which Apollo, the Nine Muses (in a chariot). Lady Peace, 
Argus, and Discord were presented. . . . The casde for Lady Peace, or Lady Plenty, and the 
prison in which Discord is watched by Argus, are mentioned in the li»t of properties in 1573." 
Flcay thinks thiit this b a modified fonn of a 1563 masque; it is of interest to us wily as it 
gives an ejtample of the use of pageuil-cars and castles in the masque. 

' Prog.Q.Elis.,'i,pi>.iogi.; Nichols'saccount istakcnfromaMS., called fAeSAuABwA, 
belonging to the Corporation of Warwick. In 1848 this was edited by Thomas Kemp, deputy 
Mayor of Warwick ; sec thisedition, pp. 861., for the account of the reception of the queen, 13 
August, 1572. The Recorder's oration is printed in full, as b tlie sovereign's reply. Latin 
verses were handed (not spoken) to the queen by Mr. Giiffin, preacher; these are printed by 
Kemp, pp. 93 f. 

■ Kemp, p. 96. Cf. the 1487 dragon on the Tliames (above, p. 161). Epbode X of the 1906 
Warwick Pageant reproduces Elizabeth's cntr>' (sec Book of Words, pp. 50 i. History is in- 
vented or assumed (p. 53) when the boy, Will Shakspere, meets the queen.) 

* Kemp. p. 95. On the " princely sports " made for Elizabeth at Kenilworth, see Prog. Q. 
Elu.,i,p. 318. 

• Prog. Q. Eli*., i, p. 337. 
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Tlie next day there was a mock battle, which the 



and there hanged up." * 
queen enjoyed.* 

The day of her departure, " uppon a scaffold made uppon the wall of the Scole- 
howse yardc, were dy\'er3 children, Englishe and Dutchc, to the nombre of c** or 
vi score, all spynning of fine bay j'ame; a thing well lyked both of her Majestie 
and of the Nobihtie and Ladies." * 

1574 — The Queen at Bristol 

At Bristol in 1574, the queen \vas received in pomp by the mayor, aldermen, 
and companies, formed under their proper ensigns.* At the High Cross " in a dis- 
guised manner " stood Fame, who addressed the queen in rimed hcptameters. 
Three other boys, called Salutation, Gratulation, and Obedient Good Will, stood 
at the next gate, near the queen's lodging: all voiced the welcome of the inhabit- 
ants, and their joy at receiving the sovereign. After whicli speeches, Elizabeth 
was escorted to her host's dwelling by three hundred soitUcrs, and salutes were 
fired. 

An elaborate sham-battle took place the next day. Dissention, "pass>*ng be- 
tween Wars and Peace " urged the capture of a little fori.' The spccchfs, which 
were intended to be spoken on this occasion, could not be heard by the " Prince," ' 
and so were omitted. The triumph for that day, ending witli the capture and 
destruction of the " httle fort," bsted until nightfall, so that the queen was 
escorted back to her lodgings by torchlight; and there were fireworks. 

The next day, the attack on the main fort began. Divers court gentlemen took 
part " for a better order of warre," as^sting the fort, " which maed the shoe very 
gallant, and set out the matter mutch." A naval combat was combined with 
that on land, and when W^ar waxed wear>'. Persuasion, setting forth the folUes of 
civil broil, and the quietness which comes of mutiial love, tried to bring about 
peace. The City replied, showing the blesangs of peace and the value of the 



> Pfffg. Q. Elis., i, p. 338. 

• Apparently the citizens, or the soldiers of the " regular army," stormed the " fort " — 
which had bceo built " thother syde of the havon " — as an exercise or drill. In the fight 
at Warwick in 1573, nobles took part — the Earl of Oxford was governor of one fort, or 
casUe. 

' We shall have occaaon to note many trade^iageants, even outside the Lord Mayor's 
Show. Cf. that at Norwich in 1578; that at Swansea in 1881, etc. la ihe History of Preston 
(iSsi) may be found a picture (pi. 6) of the Weavers' Company carr>-ing a man working a 
loom. 

* Pros.Q.Elis.,\,pp.393i.;teprmtcdltomT/ieFirsteParUofClaircltyarde'sChippe4 . , . 
(London, 1575), where Thomas Church>-ard gives a full description of the queen's tntcrtaln- 
menl. 

* This was either called Feeble Policy, or occupied by a cliaracler of that name; Church- 
yard's account is not clear. (Cf. Prog. Q. Eiiz., i, pp. 399 and 402.) 

• /. «., ElizabetL 
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militia,' ending with a cu1og>- of Elizabeth. Amid cries of "God sa^-c the Queen," 
these triumphs and warlike pastimes ended. The sovereign liked them so well, 
that she sent the soldiers two hundred crowns for a "banket." 

This kind of entertainment suggests a " pageantizing " of the muster, in much 
the same way that the tournament became pageantized. The participation of the 
courtiers was evidently as unexpected as it was welcome; and yet the affair was 
rather a citizens' muster than a tilt. The use of allegory in this " triumph " is 
noteworthy; and the storming of the forts may have some distant connection with 
the " Court of Love " elements.* The glorification of peace recalls the coronation 
pageant of Elizabeth. 

" The Sunday next the Queen went to the Colledge to hear a Sarmon, wheat 
thcarwasaspccch tobcsaydandanimmctobcsongc; the ^jcech was left out by 
an occasion unlooked for, but the imme was songe by a ver>* fien Boye." What the 
imlookcd-for occasion was, wc may guess from Churchj-ard's note:' " Some of 
these speeches could not be spoken, by means of a Scfaolemaistcr, who envied 
that any stranger should set forth these Shows." 

" At her Highnes departuer, a Gentilman in the conficns of the Towns' 
Liberties spaek this speech that follows: The dolfull a Due." 



1575 — The Great Show at Kekilwokth 

When Elizabeth visited Kenilworth in 1575, a ver>' elaborate entertainment 
was given for her; although this is not — strictly speaking — a pageant, it has 
pageantic features, and we may examine it here, where it belongs, chronologically.* 



' Yet we have Sold>*ars, as you see, that stocrs but when wc picas, 
And »arv» our toni» in howshold llijngs, and sits in shop at eas. 
And yet daer blaed hit with the best, when cawse of oontrcy corns, 
.\nd cats oui courage to the light by sound oj warlike droms 
Wc marchants keep a mean unmixt with any jarring part, 
And bring boeth treble and the baens [t. e., peace and war] in order still by art 

' That there is any doec influence, I very much doubt; indeed, I think it unlikely that 
there is any; for forts were probably stormed in musters, long before they were given aa 
allegorical name; and when die alkgor>- appeared, it more Ukcly came from the pageant than 
from literature directly. Here is political allegory. 

» Prog. Q. Eih., i, p. 407- 

* On this show sec Laneham's letter to Humfrey Martin, reprinted in Prog. Q. Elit., t, 
pp. 436 f.; also by Furnivall, in Captain Cox, Ms Balladi and Books, or Robert Laneham's 
Utter . . . etc. (printed by the Ballad Society (vii), London, 1871). Cf. Nathan Drake, 
Shaksptrt and bis Timts (1817), ii, pp. 195 f.; Sir Walter Scott, KtnSworlh (chs. xxx and 
xudx); Strutt,^^0fU(i8oi),lDtroduction,§]C(vii (p.nad); Kcmp,pp. lo^f.; Schclling, £fit. 
Drama, U, p. 97. Cf. also The Princdye Pleasures at the Ceurte at Ketulwoorth, by George Ga»- 
oojgne (reprinted, Prog. Q. Elh., t, [9. 485 f.; d. Greg, A List, etc., p. 9) for the speeches on 
this occasion. 

Reference has already been made to the giants of this show; cf. above, p. 51, a. 5. 
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Upon the queen's arrival, *' one of the ten Sibills . . . cumly clad in pail of 
white sylk, pronounced a proper poczi in English rime and mcctcri of effect, 
hoow great gladnesse her goodnesse prezenze brought into every stede whear it 
plcazed her too cum, and spcctall now into that place that had so long longed 
after the same; ended with prophesie certain, of mooch and long prosperitee, 
health and felicitce." ' After which the queen passed on to the tilt yard where a 
porter ' pretended impatience that he might pay her a compliment; after which 
musicians played, and at the inner gate of the castle appeared the Lady of the 
Lake, with two attendant nympbs, floating to land from a movable island in the 
midst of " the pool." She welcomed the queen "' with a well-penned meter," * 
telling the story of the castle and its owners; and slie offered up her lake and her 
power therein, for which the queen thanked her with a gentle pleasantry. " This 
Pagcaunt was cloz'd up with a detectable harmony of hautboiz, shatmz,* comets 
and such oother looud muzik," and so the queen entered the castle owr a bridge 
which bore gifts from Sylvanus, Pomona, Ceres, Bacchus, Neptune, Mars, and 
Phoebus. A Latin poem was written on a tablet over the castle gate, welcoming 
the royal visitor, and explaining the identity of those who gave her the fruits, 
fish, armor, and musical instruments which the queen had found on the bridge; 
for none of the gods appeared in person. As it was dark, and Elizabeth could 
not read the verses easily, a poet explained all orally.^ A peal of " gunz," and 
fireworks, ended the reception. 

A " one-man play " (Hombrc Salvagio and Echo made up the cast), composed 
and acted by Gascoigne, ended the Monday's hunting:' on the following days the 
queen was entertained by dancing, bear-baiting, and elaborate fireworks at night; 
she also enjoyed seeing an Italian tumbler, a " Bride-ale," — including morris- 
dance and running at the qumtain — and the Coventry Hox-Tucsday play.' 



' P'og. Q. Elit., i, p. 430. Hunnes wrote these verses (p. 487). 

* The \'crscs were written and delivered by Master Uatlgcr, M.A., Oxod. (/Wrf., p. 491.) 

* NichoU notes that tliese verses were written by M. Ferrers [Prffg. Q, Eiis., i, p. 493); 
tbc>' arc in Gascoignc's Prituetye. PUasura. 

* Shaim or shawm U a psaltery or spedes o( liarp (Nichols). 

^ Muncastcr (Mulcastcr) wrote the actor's verses, and Paten, those over the gate. {Prog, 
Q. Elii., i, p. 493.) 

' Nichols, i, p. 498. 

' On this, 9CC Prog. Q. Uliz., i, pp. 446 f.; Furnivall, Captain C«f, pp. xU and j6; Scott's 
Kmiiworlh, ch. xxxix; Ward, /TuJ. £ng. ZVam. /.i/. (1875), i, p. &ii Sharp, pp. 125 f.; Strutt, 
Sports, Book iii, ch. 2 (p. ai6) — [(or the folk-customs of Hokc-day, or Hock-day, sec Book 
iv, ch. 3 (p. 360). Cf. for detailed treatment of the subject, Denne's memoir on ffoieday in 
Arcliatjlcsia, vii, pp. 344-268. Poole, Cavenky (1870), pp. 50 f., remarks on the Hox-Tacsday 
play; he, too, goes back to Laneham. Drake, Shakspere and his Times, i, p. 149, notes that 
Rock.day " was usuaUy observed on the Tuesday following the second Sunday after Eastcr- 
day," and dtes Henry of Huntingdon's explanation of the term hock. (Cf. the explanation 
ko<k4ide, *' exjiressive of the height of the festivity," 1, p. 188, n. 3)|. Dtake gives Laneham's 
account of the Uox-Tucaday play at Kenilworth in 1575, i, pp. 150 f. 
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On the second Monday of her stay, another entertainment followed the hunting; 
among the characters represented were Triton, Arion, the Lady of the Lake, and 
Proteus, who sat on a dolphin's hack.* This was rather a danoeless masque, or a 
plotless outdoor play with music, than a pageant in any sense of the word. 
But the dolphin suggests the pageantic animal. 

Upon the queen's departure, the earl asked Gascoigne to devise some farewell 
entertainment worth the presenting; so Gascoigne himself, dressed like Sylvanus, 
met the sovereign as she went hunting, and delivered a long extempore speech, 
at times running be^de her horse.* This was the prelude to a poetical address by 
Decpdesire, who sjwkc from a bush ; tlien followed a concert.' 

In all these shows pro\-ided for Elizabeth, there is nothing that can be called 
pageantry, although some have pageantic suggestions — such as the wild-man, 
the elaborate animals, and the " movable island," * from which the Lady of the 
Lake welcomed the queen. The popular background of pageantry is here lack- 
ing; ' in the entertainment of a sovereign by one of her nobles, we could hardly 
expect to find what we could call, technicaUy, a pageant, though we can expect — 
and often do find — a masque. The entertainments for Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
tend, on the whole, toward the outdoor masque.* 



LaBcliam describes it in detail : Nichols, in a note, calls it " a tilting match, rq>rescnting in 
dumb-stiew the defeat of the Danes by the English." Strutt says it " wa.1 s luod of historical 
play, or cUt storiai shtmi, performed by ceitain persons who came for that puqMsc from Coven- 
try. The subject of this show was the massacre of the Danes, a roeanoiablc event in the English 
history (on St. Bricc's night, November 13, aj>. ioc«) which was expressed ' in action and 
in rhimes.' " The spirit of it seems lo have been that of the Gennao Erinnfrungssfiele, 
such as the AteisUrtnmk at Bavarian Rothcnburg; it recalled events of interest in the local 
part. 

' " And the dolph>-n was conveyed upon a boate, so that the owcrs seemed to be bis 
fynnes. Within the which dolpliyn a comoit of musicke was secretcly placed, the which 
sounded; and Protheus, clearing his voyce, sang this song nf congmtulaiion . , ." Prog. Q. 
Eia., i, p. 500, The authors of this entertainment were Hunncs, Ferrers, and Goldingham 
{p. 502); for a full account, see the Princdyr- Pktuurts (jip. 498 f.). 

I omit mention of a " show " in two acts — really an operetta — written by Gascoigne 
to have been presented before her majesty in the forest; for some reason it was not gi\'en. 
Diana, nymphs, a wild man, etc., were in the cast (pp. 50a f.}. 

» Prog. Q. EivL. i. pp. 515 f. 

* In connection with Syh-anus, I may refer to the woodmen at Worksop ui 1603 (see below, 
p. 333). 

* Which is called a " pageant " by Laoeham {Prog. Q. Elh., i, p. 431). 

* Save, possibly, in the Hox-Tucsday play. 

* Comi>.t.r« Lord Knowles's reception of Anne, wife of James I, at Cawsome House near 
Reading, at the end of April, 1613. This ts described by Thomas Campian, in vi Rdaiion of Uit 
tak Royal Eitierlammaa givm by ... the Lont Knouta . . . to our most Craciom Queau, 
Qutene A nne, in Acr Proff&u toward ihe Bathe, vpon the sckh and tight end keentie Aiyts tf 
Afrit, 161$ . . . (London, 1613.) Rotun-Hood men took part in a dance (p. 5); and Syl- 
vanus appeared in a masque performed io the evening before the queen. 
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1575 — Elizabeth at Worcester 

In the same year, the queen viated Worcester; and the dty records provide 
that the buildings be decorated, the streets cleaned, the four gates embellished 
with her majesty's arms, and " two Pageants, or Stages, to be set forward; viz., 
the one at the Grass Crosse, and the other in St Alban's street end, at St. Helen's 
church." ' Three boys spoke from each pageant, but their speeches are lost.* 



1578 — The Royal Visit to Norwich 

In August, 1578, the sovereign was received at Norwich by the mayor and 
three-score bachelors; in the procession was one representing King Gurgunt, the 
fabled king who built the Castle of Norwich and founded the city.* The city 
officers, tlie aldermen, the recorder, former sheriffs, etc., accompanied tlie mayor, 
while Gurgunt waited for Elizabeth near the city, in full view of the Castle. The 
otliers met her majesty about two miles out, where she was hailed by a joyful 
populace; after which, the mayor deli\'ered an oration, and presented her with a 
cup, and £100 in gold. 

So they all proceeded to the town: and at the Close were met by Gurgunt, 
whose speech was prevented by a shower of rain, whereat " hir Majestie hasted 
away." 

The waits of the city were stationed at St. Stephen's gate, which had been 
" enriched and beautified"; and as the queen passed through, they "cheerfully 
and melodiously " welcomed her. Then she passed up St. Stephen's street, 
where the first pageant was placed. 

This was the " artizan-strangers pageant," and was decorated with sentences 
explaining " the Causes of the Commonwealth " to be: God truly preached; 
Justice duly executed; Idleness cxi>cllcd; the People obedient; Labor cherished; 



' Cited in Prog. Q. Biz., i, pp. 53.?. 534- 

* Pp. 537, 538. The queen received a pur<ie n-ithJCso, on this visit. 

* Cf. Ebrauc at York, and Bremmiua at Bristol, in i486. 

On this Norwich visit, sec Prog. Q. Eliz., if, pp. 136 f.; Francis Blomcfidd, Hist. SerJeUt 
(180&), tii, pp. 3iQf. ("A long contemporary account of this progress, by B. Goldingham and 
Thomas Churchyard, is printed by Blomefield, iii, 317, from Slows Holinshed." — Norf. Arch., 
vii, p. 395I; Stow's continuation of Holinshed. iv, p. 376; (ct., also, Greg, p. 8). 

On P- 37S» Stow mentionji llie queen's vi.sil to Suffolk, which inspired Norfolk to ulc her 
there. In Suffolk there were " (easting and bankets," and c%-cn " triumphs and devices." 
But of these no details are given; and as they took place at various private houses, we may 
presume ihey were rather masques than pageants — like the festivities at Kcnilworth. On 
this Suffolk visit, sec also Blomefield, iii, p. 31S. 

Verses addressed to Elizabeth vrere delivered to her " w't a payr of gold spurs " by William 
Downcs, Lord of the Manor of Karlham, near Norwich, when the queen visited the latter city. 
Tliey are to be found in Harl. MS. 890, foJ. 383, from which manuttcript the)- were printed in 
2faTf. Arch., vii, p. 214. 
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UniNxtsal Concord preserved. Various looms, with wcawrs, were painted on the 
pageant; girls spinning and knitting stood on the stage, with the men who made 
the " said several works." In the middle, a " pretic boy richly apparelled " 
represented the " Commonwelth of the Citie," and explained the pageant. It 
pleased the queen mightily, and she stopped to examine e\'ery detail; then, 
tlianking the people, she went on to the second one. 

This pageant " thwarted the streete " at the entrance of the market, and was 
divided into tliree gates. Musicians were stationed over the postems; on the 
front, at one side of the main gate, were the arms of England; on the other side, 
the queen's badge — falcon with crown and sceptre. " Tlie stage or Pageant was 
replenished with five ]>ersonages apparelled like women. The first was the City of 
Norwich; the second Debora, the third Judeth, the fourth Esther, the fifth 
Martia, sometime Queene of England." Until Elizabeth arri\'ed, the mu^cians 
played; upon her coming, Norwich welcomed her, and the other four spoke in 
turn. As the queen passed on her way, one of the muacians sang a song wishing 
" long raigne to Queene Elizabeth." ' 

The companies stood in their liveries on each ade of the road, as the royal 
vuator crossed the market-place, and passed through the decorated streets to the 
Cathedral. 

Churchyard had planned several devices for the queen's stay, some of which 
were prevented by the weather. It is Goldingham's masque, gi\'en on the Tuesday 
of her viiut, which is referred to by Profcs.sor Ncilson, in these words: " At Nor- 
wich . . . \'enus and Cupid were represented as cast out of hea\'en and rcceiN-ing 
ignominious treatment from a Philosopher, from Chastity, Modesty, Temperance 
and others. Elizabeth's rSle of the Virgin Queen naturally encouraged the ine\'er' 
cnt treatment of the Love deities, and brought about an exalting of Diana at the 
expense of \^enus." ' 

When the sovereign departed, the streets leading to St. Benet's Gates were 
decorated; and at the gates thcmseU'cs a richly hung stage was erected, conceal- 
ing a band of musicians. From this stage, " B. G." spoke a farewell poem, after 



» TTie itpeeches and song were written by B. G. (Prog. Q. Biz., ii. pp. 145-150.) This is 
neither Bernanl Goldin^iani nor Damaby Googc, but Bernard Garter. (See Pro%. Q. Elit,, ii, 
p. 134 n. Goldingliam'»6r«t name was Henry.) GTef,p.&,Viys Oat purl ol Ac loyfuU Receyu- 
ing was wrillen by Henry Goldingham; Churchyard's pari in ihc rccqilion is shown by his 
pamphlet, reprinted in Prog. Q. Eiiz., ii, pp. 179 f. (C(. Greg, p. 4.) 

* Court of Love, p. a66. For details of this masque, Mt Prog.Q. Eli!.,a,pp. 150 and iftSf.; 
Stew's Holinshed, iv, pp. 388 (. For other masques that took place during Elizabeth's stay at 
Norfolk, sec Prog. Q. Bin., ii, pp. 136-314. 

The gilts of the gods and Roddesses, in Goldingham's " maske " (or the Thursday night, 
remind ai of the Kenilworth entertainment, where, hovrcver, the divinities did not appear. 

Elizubeth's visit to Colchester in 157S is the subject of Scene iv oi Episode v in the Col- 
chester Pageant of 1909 (see the £MJk 0/ HV^i, pp. 47 f.). The queen also appears in thcBur}* 
St. Edmund's Pageant of 1907 (AwA, p. 60). 
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which a " short dittic " was sxing " in a very sweete \'oice." And so the queen 
left Norwich with gratitude and regret, having sojourned there pleasantly. 
" After so much mirthc succeeded as much sorrow. The traincs of her majesty's 
carriage being many of them infected, left the plague behind them," and it raged 
in the city for a year and three quarters.' 



iS79 — jA3iss VI AT Eddtbusgb 

In 1579 James VI was welcomed to Edinburgh by his subjects. On 14 Septem- 
ber of that year * it was ordered that " Robert Henrison, * chirugeon, and Robert 
Kar, baillie, . . . speik the Frencbe man, using William Stewart for his opinion in 
devyse of the triumphc aganc the kingis heir cuming." * On 7 October, " ordainis 
Andrew Stevinson, thesaurer, to by sa mekill calk as will spargan all the tolbuy- 
this* and the expensis thairof sal be allowit to him in bis comptes."* On 14 
October, " ordanis proclamattounis to be maid be sound of tabourin throw this 
burgh, commanding all the inhabitantis thereof' to hing their stairis with tapestrie 
and ares warkis on Fr>'day nixt, and that nouther be nycht nor day ony fyre 
baUis, f>Te arowis, or uther ingynes of fjTe be cast>Ti * be ony maner of personis 
hcircfter, and for removing of red * tymmer, su>'nc and beggcris of the toune, 
under the payne of puneshment of their " personis at the will and discretion of 
the Jugis." " 

On the day of the king's reception, " as he maid forder progres in the toun in 
the streat that ascendis to the castcll, thair is anc ancient port, at the whilk hang 
a curious globe, tliat opnit artificiallie as the King came by, wharin was a young 
boy that discendit craftelle, presenting the keyis of the toun to his Majestie, that 
war all maid of fj-ne massic sylvcr, and thais war prcscnthc ressa\it be ane of his 
honourable coimsall. During this space Dame Music and hir scoUars exercesit hir 
art with great melodic. Then, in his disccnsc as he came foment the hous of 
Justice, thair shew thajTOCsellis unto him, four gallant verteous ladeyis, to wit, 
Peace, Justice, Plentie, and Folicie, and aither of thayme had an oraison to his 



' JVe^. Q. Elis., ii, p. 214, 0- 1 (quoting from Blomcficld). 

* My authorities arc Documenlj relalive to the Reeeption at Edinburgh of the Kings and 
Qiums of Scotland [fiaiinat>'ne Club, Edinburgh, 1S33], and ExSracls from lAe R<cords of th« 
Burgh of Edinbvrgh, iv. 

* Extract), iv, p. ii7,reads£r«iuiwn,underdate of 14 September, 1579; htitct-Benris^uH, 
H>id.,pp. 119 and no. 

* Docu$naft3, p. 16. 

* " to by ^mektll callt as will »pargten all the totbuythis " — Extracts, iv, p. laa. 

* Document!, p. 21. 

» " thairof " — Extraett, iv, p. 1 24. 

» " castin " — Extratls. 

■> Extracts, inserts a comma here. 

" Extracts, has the following ^nations: iwyne, Unme, punesment, thair. 

'^ Documtnts, pp. la I. 
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Majestic. Tharcfter, as he came towart the cheif coUegiall kirk, tliare Dame 
Religion shew hirself desyring his presence, whilk he then obcyit be entring the 
kirk. . . . Thareafter he came furth, and maid progres to the raercat croce, 
whare he beheld Bacchus with his magnifik Ubcnditic and plentic, distributing of 
his liquor to all pas^ngers and behalders, in sic s^perance as n-as plesant to see. 
A littill bcncth is a mercat place of salt, wharupon was erectit the genealogie of 
the kings of Scotland, and a nomber of trumpets sounding mdotliousUc, and 
crying with loud voyce, \VeaIfa>*rc to the King. At the East Port was erectit the 
conjunction of the planets, as thay war in their degreis and places, the tyme of his 
Majesties happie nativitie, and the same vivelie representit be asastance of King 
Ptolomse. And, withall, the hailt streits w&t spred with ftowrcs, and the forchowsis 
of the streits be the whilks the King passit, war all hung with magnifik tapestrie, 
with pa>Titit historcis, and with the cffcgcis of noble men and wcmen, and thus he 
past out of the toun of Edinburgh to his palice of Halyruidhous." ' 



1581 — A Tilt at WmrEnAix wtth Pageastic Features 

A tilt, which included disguising, and was not without pageantJc features, took 
place at WTiitehaU in 1581.' The Earl of Arundel, Lord Windsor, " Master" 
Philip Sidney and " Master " Fulke Grcville, caUing themselves the Four Foster 
Children of Desire, challenged the queen " that >'ou will no longer exclude 
virtuous Desire from perfect Beautie "; and they gave her warning that if she did 
not yield, they would attack her fortress. On WTiitmonday the attack took place; 
a mo\Tng pageant, "which caried the name of a Rowling trench," on which 
cannons of wood were mounted, and in which musicians were concealed, advanced 
upon the Castle of Beauty.* With song, this was summoned to >ield; with song 
the alann or refusal was giwn. The two cannon were then shot oflf, " the one with 



* Doaimmts, pp. 30 f. — from a MS. Bistarie and Life of King James tlie Sexl. Maitland, 
ffii*. Edinb. (1753), p. 37, recounts this entry (from " Craw. Mem., pp. 356, 357 "): among 
those who greeted the king were — according to this account — " Solomon, attended by a 
numerous Train in Jewish Habiui, with the Tk-o Women striving; for the Child "; and it was 
Cupid, " who presented him [the king] with the Keys of the City-gates." Arrived at the 
Tolbootb, he " was harangued by Persons representing Peace, Plenty, and Justice, in the 
Cnei, Latin, and Scottsh Languages; and, at his entering St. Gii<s'i Church, wu addressed by 
Religion 10 the Hebrew Tongue; and after Sermon, repaired to the Market-Cross, where 
Bacchus, on a gilt Hog^iead, was distributing Wine in Bumpers amongst ihe People . . . 
At the Netherbmr was erected the Nativity, and over it the Genealogies of the Scolish kings, 
from Fergus I . . ." 

' On this, sec Stow's Holinshed, iv, pp. 435 f.; Prog. Q. Etis., i\, pp. 311 f.; Greg, p. 9; 
Ncilaon, C^urt 0/ Love, p. 266. There isa referenoe to lliis lilt in Drake, Shaks. and Ms Times, 

a. p. 189. 

* " The Gallery, or place at the end of the 'Hit-yard adjoining to her Majcstk's bouse at 
Whitehall, wliereat her person should be placed, was called, and not without cause, ' The 
Castle or Fortresse of Perfect Beautie ' . . ." Prog. Q. Elis., ii, p. 313. 
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sweet powder and the other with sweet water . . . and the noise of the shootbg 
was verie excellent consent ' of melodic within the mount." The castle was 
attacked with flowers, until the defenders arrived; and the tilting which followed 
was interrupted by appropriate speeches. The next day, the sport was resumed; 
and it ended by the submission of the four " foster-children of Desire " to the 
virtue of the queen. 

This lilt is. not a pageant : it is mentioned here to show how far the union of 
tournament and " disguising " — the origin of which we considered in an eariier 
chapter — had gone in Elizabethan times, lliis is really a " toumaroent- 
masque ": there is, however, an element of embolism here; and it is of great 
interest to us because we sec the moving {)agcant-car as well as the fixed castle. 

When, in 1583, the Baron of Lasco visited Oxford, he was received with gifts; 
an oration was delivered; and musicians stationed in the Eastgate " made verie 
sweet harmonie " as he entered the town.' He heard disputations and saw pla>'s; 
but no pageants were prxxluccd. 



1588— The Yeab op the Axuada 

There is nothing to show whether or not pageants were included in " Ccrtainc 
Devices and Shows " which were presented to her majesty by the gentlemen of 
Grays Inn, at Greenwich, 28 February, 1587-88.' In all probability this was a 
masque; and many masques liad, by now, the pageant-car for a background. 

When, on Sunday, 24 November, 1588, the queen entered London to return 
thanks at St. Paul's for the destruction of the Armada, the waits of the city were 
placed over Temple Bar; mayor, aldennen and the companies met her, and 
accompanied her to church, but there were no pageants.* A title was entered in 



' Probably a misprint for either eoniorl or concert — both of which mean the same thing. 
» Prog. Q. Eiis; ii, p. 405. 

* Prog. Q. Eliz., ii, p. 530. Says Nichols: " On the 38th of February, 1587-88, as appears 
by a publication entered in the Books of the Stationers' Company, ' Ccrtainc Devices and 
Shows were presented to her Majesty . . .' " I can find no mention of this in Arbcr.j'to/Mnen 
Register, ii, suh annis, 15S7, 1588; or in Greg. 

* Prog. Q. Eiii., ii, pp. 558 t.\ d. Segar, 0/ Bonor, Military and CiuUl (1603) pp. 344 f. 
(Book iv, ch. xxv). W. M. ^^'Ulialas, Anmtls Founders, p. 318, citing from the London City 
Records, notes an order of 8 November, 1588, calling on the crafts to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to attend the queen on her visJt to "Powlea to heart a Sermon," on the i8tl»; further 
orders dated the 9th November referred to " your Standyng on Monday Moraingc at Ei^t 
oClockc at the furthest " (ibid., p. 219) may apply to this occasion; as the 34th was Sunday, 
the i8tli would fall on a Monday. 

The Carpenters " payed and layed outc " £$, is. on this occasion (see Jupp, p. 64); for 
the Coopers' expenses, see J. F. Firth, Historical Memoranda . . . Jrom the Records of the 
CorpomtienaHdlMeBookt of the [Coopers,'] Company, 13^1848 UH^),P- >oi- £. Condcr.jr., 
Records of the Hole Crofle and Fell<mship of Masons (1894), p. 121, refers to the procession of 
the 34th November — as well as to that of January, 1591, when Elizabeth again visited the 
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the stationer's books in 1 588, called " An excellent Dyttie of the Queene's cominge 
to Paule's Crosse, the 24'* daie of November, 15S8." But this may not have bceo 
recited at the entry.' 

1590 — Anne of Denmark's Entry into Edinburgh 

When Anne of Denmark, the bride of James VI, entered her husband's capital, 
there were hints of pageantry. " Upon the nyntcin day of May, the Qucnis Grace 
maid cntrie in Edinburgh, at the West Poirt, and was ressa\'it, efler a certane 
speiche in Latine, and delyvcrie of the kcyis, as use is, and wes convoyed throw 
the haill toun, under a paill, to Halyruidhoxis. Ther wes 43 young men, all cled 
in quhite taffetie, and vissours, of black cullour, on their faces, lyk Mores, all full 
of gold chenyies, that dancit befoir hir Grace all the way." * 

1590 — A Pageantic Tilt 

"On the 17 day of Nouember, Anw 1590, the honourable gentleman [Sir 
Henry Lea] together with the Earl of Cumberland, hauing first performed their 
seniice in Armes, presented themselves \-nto her Highnesse, at the foot of the 
staires vnder her Gallcr>' window in the Tilt yard at W^cstminstcr. . . . Her 
Maiesty . . . did suddenly heare a musicke so sweete and secret, as euery one 
thereat greatly marucilcd. And hearkening to that excellent melodic, the earth 
as it were opening, there appeared a Pauilion, made of white Taffata, containing 
eight score clles, being in proportion like vnto the sacred Temple of the Virgins 
Vestall ..." So writes Sir William Segar," who describes the structure in detail, 
and reprints a prayer, Eliza, which was fastened to it. Besides this " scripture," 
there was a song; g^Ls were then given to the queen, and the Earl of Cumberland 
besought her to accept him for her knight. After which, the " military exercises " 
began.* 

city — under the head of " pageants." But be mentions none, using the word loosely in the 
sense of " spcclade." 

' Prog. Q. Eiis., ii, p. 544; ef. .\rbcr, SMioHtrs' Register, ii, p. 506, under 14 No^-cmber. 
Arber notes: " Here is a iMok registered for publication before the event, which it described, 
happened." This was, it may be remarked, almost always the case with live descriptive pam- 
phlets of the Lord Mayor's Shows, which may have ser\'ed as programs. 

Cf.alsoArbcr,ii, p. 508, under dates of 15 and 16 November. Other songs and " sonnets " 
on this occauon were entered after the event had taken place. 

* MS., dtcd in Docummts rtialim to Edinbttrgh, p. 47, n. 

* OfSonoT,MilUar/o»dCiuai,'booV.,\u,ea.V\v. 

* The jousU before the queen in the Tiltyard in 1590 are described in detail in Prog. Q. 
Elix., iii.pp. 41 f.; they are called "iriiim|ihs" by Richard Brarkenbury, in his letter to Lord 
Talbot (p. 70). Cf.BulJen'seditionof Pccic'sHV*j,i,p. aSz, where Peelc's verses arc printed; 
also Bullcn's Pecle, ii, p. 169, for an Eclt>gm Graltiiitory, which seems to be another " inter- 
lude " rather than for a pagrant. 

The \Tsit of Queen ElUabeih to Balh in 1590 is the subject of the fifth episode of the Bath 
Pageanlof 1909. I can fmd no mention of this visit in T'ro^.Q.flii., under 1590. It is unlikely 
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1591 — EuZABEin AT COWDKAY AND ElVETHAH 

In August, 1591, the queen was entertained by Lord Montccute at Cowdray, 
in Sussex; ' the shows were much like those at Kenilworlh in 1575. The details of 
her vi«t to Chichester, later in the same month, are, unfortimately, lost.' 

Later in the same year, Elizabeth was entertained at Elvetham, in Hampshire, 
by the Earl of Hertford.' A poet delivered the welcoming oration, during which 
MX virgins, representing the Graces and the Hours, removed blocks from her maj- 
esty's path, which Envj* had placed there to impede Virtue's progress. After 
Ihis, they strewed her way with flowers, singing the while. A discharge of fire- 
arms from the " Snail Mount " and the " Ship Isle " in the pond greeted her 
arrival at the castle. 

After diimer the next day, the queen viewed some water-sports. From a bower, 
built at the further end of the pond, rose Nereus, Neptune, and Occanus,* Phorcu3 
and Glaucus with a pinnace, in which tljree \Trgins played Scottish jigs with their 
comets. Neiera was in the pinnace with them; and lutes and voices in neighbor- 
ing boats answered " by manner of echo " to the three singers and one lute who 
accompanied her. *' The melody was sweet and the shew stately." 

Nereus and Neaira prescntwl jewels to tlie queen; tlie Snail Mount " nowe 
resemblcth a monster, having homes full of wildfire, continually burning "; and 
tlie fort in the pond was " round environetl with armed men," while Sylvanus and 
his tram lay in waiting in the woods nearby. 

Nereus made an oration, in blank verse; he delivered his gift, after which a 
song was sung, " dialogue wLse," with an echo's answer at the end of e\'er>' fourth 
verse.* At the end of this, SyK-anus with his train appeared, saluted the queen, 
was enticed toward Nexra, and spilt into the lake by Nereus,^ then ducked by the 
hooting sea-gods.' A fight began, in which the sea-gods squirted water, and the 



that the researches of Ujc Ktv, C. W. Shickk, M.A., F.SJV. (which furnished much material 
to the auihor, the Rev. W. P. Hanks, M.A., F.R.S.L.) gave authority for the introductioa 
in the episode, of Shakspcre. Marlowe, and the band of players. 

' J'w^. Q- Eiii., iii, pp. 90 f. 

» Ibid., p. 96. 

' /&M/.,pp. toi f., where a pamphlet, oti^Dallyprinted by John Wolfe in 1591, is reprinted. 
Tlie " Engraving of th« Great Pond," reproduced by Nichols, opposite p. loi, illustntes the 
pageants thereon. Thevisitisdescribcd Jnapamphlctentitled: The Honorable Enkrtainmmt 
ginen to Ae Quencs Maiestit in Progressc, at EiHtlham in Hampshire by ... the Eark of 
Ucrtjord, i^ffi. (London, J591.) [B.M., press mark C, 35, c. 7 (q).] Sec Prog. Q. Elis., p. 76, for 
a reprint o( John Davies' "Conference," or dialogue pretented before the queen at Theobald's 
in 1591; cf. also J. P. Collier, Uisl. Eng. Dram. Poetry, i, pp. 283-2814. 

* This may posaibly show an influence from tlie water-pcocessbns of the Lord M3>'or'ft 
Show, on the Thames. 

' Sec Prog. Q. Eiit., iii, p. 1 13. 

* Whose interpolations in the oration of Sylvanus show incipient dialogue. 
' Farce may evidently be included in an outdoor masque! 
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wood-spirits threw darts; Nereus at length " parted the (ray with a line or two 
grounded on the excellence of her Majestyes presence, as being alwaies friend to 
Peace, and cnnemy to Warrc." 

On the retreat of Sylvanus, (who frightened a number of the country people to 
the amusement of the courtiers,) Nca-ra presented her gift, and the gods departed 
with music. 

This is clearly a masque, although fighting seems to ha^'e taken the place of 
dancing; de^ite the frightened country* people, it has the exclusive character of 
the masque — as had the Kcnilworth entertainment of 1575 — and was given on 
a " fixed stage." Tlie presentation of gifts is conunon both to masque and pag- 
eant; the flattering address is an in\"ariablc companion of ro>'aIty on a visit. Yet 
the " Snail Mount " seems to show the development of pageantrj' in the hands o£ 
the masque; and the fort suggests the tournament and the " Court of Love." * 
There Js probably some connection between the " wild-man " and Sylvanus; 
though this may be limited to cross-influences of one 6g\ire on the other, rather 
than the development of one from the other. 



1592 — BiSHAU AiTO SUDEtEY 

The " wild-man " who met Elizabeth " at the top of the hill going to Bissam " 
suggests Sylvanus, recalls the Hombre Salva^o of Kenilworth, and may show an 
influence of the " wodmen " of the U>rd Mayor's Show.' He introduces Pan and 
two shejihcrdesses, wliose dialogue — with the customar)- emphasis on the 
honorable state of \Trgiruty — turns into flattering references to the queen. 
Ceres, with her nymphs in a harvest cart, met Elizabeth at the foot of the hill; 



' Tlie next evening, there were fireworks from the three islands in the pood. " A ceistle of 
fireworks of all sorts, which played in the Fort "; a globe of all manner of fireworks " as big as 
a b«jTeI " in the Snail Mount, etc. 

A dance, with flattering songs sung by the Fairy Queen and her maidens, opened the next 
day's entertaiimienL The sovereign liked the masque so mudi tliai she commanded " to 
hear* it sung and be daiiced three limes over." When she departed, an hour later, Nereus and 
the atafijjodB, Sylvanus and his comjiany, the Graces and the Hours, appeared in the park 
" showing signe of sorrow," by wringing their liaiidb; And the poet made a farewell speech. 
Nereus thanked the queen for her largess; and musicians hidden in a bower accompanied 
" two that were cunning " in their ditty called "Come again," which they sang "with excellent 
division." 

* On this 1593 yfisit.ste Preg.Q. JHtt.,iu,p. 151, (rom a contemporary* publication by I. B., 
who biologizes to the reader for possible imperfections in the speeches, saying, " The matter of 
small moment, and therefore llieoffenceof no great danger," Cf. also^l Bandefxl of Gladsome 
Vents given to the Quttnes Maiesty at Waodstocie this Prograce, tS93. By Thomas Church- 
yarde. (Oiford, 1592. — [BM., C. 33. e. 7 (i6)I) whkh tells of another visit («iid this same 
year. The Speeches DeUverrd to Ber itaialk this last Progresse at the Right UoiwrabU the Lady 
Rvssels, at Bissam, Ike Right Honorable the Lorde Chandos at Sudiey, at the Right Bonorahlt (he 
Lord Norris at Rieorte (Oxfoid, 1591) may be found in the Brit. Mus. (C. a, e. 7 ((9)). 
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after a song, the goddess offered her a gift, with a spc«ch of respectful homage and 
joyful welcome. 

At Sudcley, also in September, 1592, an old Shepherd welcomed the queen.' 
During her stay, she saw a " sort of pastoral," ' in which Apollo, Daphne, and 
shepherds took part. Daphne, chased by Apollo, flew to the Queen of Chastity 
for succor, and offered her, with wishes for her prosperity, adulatory verses. A 
woodland play, to be given by Meliboeus, Nisa, and the Cutter of Cootsholde 
(which was fidl of fiatter>', and which ended with an appropriate address) was 
prevented by the weather.' 

The same year, 1592, the queen visited Oxford again, and her entertainment 
did not \'ary much from the earlier \'isit.* She heard orations, attended disputa- 
tions, and saw plays, but was not received with pageants. At Rycot * she was 
pven gifts, which were accompanied by suitable addresses. 

Sea-nymphs, Proteus, Thamesis, and Amphitrite, with other characters either 
already in the pageant or soon to be absorbed by it, ai^>eared in a masque at 
Grays Inn in 1594.* 



1594 — Pageants at the Christeninc Banquet or a 
ScomsB Prince 

In Edinburgh, symbolical devices were carried at the " mask," (which fol- 
lowed tilts between disguised knights) after the banquet on the occasion of the 
baptism of Prince Henr>-, son of James VI of Scotland, the same year.' A 
chariot with Ceres, Fecundity, Faith, Concord, Liberality, and Perseverance 
brought the dessert into the hall. It w&s followed by a ship, eighteen feet long, 
eight feet broad, and forty feet high, on board of which were Neptune, Thetis, and 



' Prog. Q. EJii., iii, pp. i36f. Episode V of the Gloucestershire Pageant of 190S shows the 
visit of Elizabeth to Sherborne House in 1574 (sec the Book, p. 51); among the characters 
shown are whiSlers, a jester, dancers, and hobby horses. Tom the Shepherd, who welcomes 
the quecD, is given a couple ol speeches qx>l[en by the Shepherd on the occasion of Elizabeth's 
visit to " Sludeley " casUe in 1592. Elizabeth's entertainment by I-ord Howard of Effing- 
ham in 159* is the subject of Episode VII of the Chelsea Pageant (1908). 

* See Neilun, Court of Leee, p. 366: " The love quibbling custom is exemplified in a sort 
of pastoral performed before the queen at Sudeley in 1591." 

' Prog. Q. Elk., iii, pp. 140 f . This play was apparently named The High Constable oj Cots- 
htUe, 

* Prog. Q. EJiz., iii, pp. 144 f. 

* /frW.,pp. i68f. 

* Ibid., pp. 309 f. Thomas Campion wrote some of the verses of this masque (p. 349). I 
may note here that Nichols (pp. 193 f.) reprints various masques performed before the 
que«n, written by George Ferrers. (Cf. Neilson, p. 166.) 

' Prog.Q.Eiis.,m,pp.iSii. Three Turlcs, ibrce Christian Knights, three Amazons ("the 
Lord of Lendores, tJie Lord of Barclen-cb and the Abbot of Holy-roote-house," p. 356) and 
three Moors took part in the tilt, at which the Scottish queen was a spectator. 
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Triton, a taffeta-clad crew, and a pilot in cloth of gold. Fourteen musicians, and 
Anon with his harp, furnished music; and about the ship were ^ens who kept 
time to the melody with their arms, singing the while. As the ship moved up to 
the table, ordnance was discharged from the stem: and this device " carried some 
morall meaning with it " — referring to the union of the king and queen by 
Neptune. 

Such " enterludes " as this are really masques. Given in a hall, before courtly 
spectators, they have borrowed the car, and perhaps some of the characters, from 
the pageant; though, of course, the gods and goddesses of Greek mythology, and 
the allegorical figures, were borrowed by pageantry from literature, and are not 
necesBarily the gift of pageant to masque, wliich probably borrowed them inde- 
pendently. It is possible that pageantry, by showing these figures personified, 
stimulated the nias<)ue, giving suggC!<tions to those who planned the entertain- 
ments. The courtly nature of these fe3ti\4ties removes them from pageantry, 
even though they have taken the pageant-car and adapted it to their uses. 

In 1595 Essex combined " de\ices " and " triumphs " with a tilt; and Francis 
Bacon, wrote the speeches, which were in prose.' The following year, the Seven 
Deadly Sins, the Sciences, the Nine Muses, and the Four Carc&ial Virtues were 
combined with a tilt at the court of the Landgrave of Hessen ; * ApoUo, Nor- 
mandy, an angel, Fame, and various mythological characters, who occupied an 
arbor resembling Apollo's temple, decorated with plaster figures and " scriptures," 
welcomed the King of France mto Paris before his investiture with the Garter the 
same year.' It is interesting to see how the tournament has made even the mo- 
raUty-play contribute to its "cast of characters," and to note that in France such 
a heterogeneous collection of figures appeared upon the same stage. 

On 14 November, 1597, Elizabeth was received in Westminster " by com- 
mandement of her Counsell " most royally by the Mayor of London, the Aldermen 
and Sheriffs in scarlet, and many wealthy citizens in velvet coats and chains of 
gold, " all on horsebackc, in the evening, by torchlight." She was again received 
by the mayor and his brethren, when she went to Whitehall in November, 1598, 
" a mile out of town "; but there does not seem to have been any pageantry, in 
the strict sense, on either occasion.* " On the 17 November [1599], the day 
whereon shee had been proclaimed Qucenc, and hadde now reigned 41 ycers, 
was great justings and other triumphs, which was not ended in divers dayes 
after." • 



' Pfog- Q- Sft., iii, pp. 371 f., Nichols prints the speedies from Bishop Gibson's papers in 
the MS. Library at Lambeth, v, no. 1 18, as published by Dr. Biixh in Letters, Spuchcs, (re, of 
Francis Bacm, Lord Vitamni St. Albom, brc. (1763). See Prog. Q. Elis., iii, p. 373, n. }, 

» Prog. Q. Eik., iii, p. 39a 

• tbid., pp. 401 f. 

• For the 1597 reference, sec Frog. Q. Elit., iii, p. 433; lor lliat of 1598, p. 431. 

• rt»rf.,p.443. 
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1600 — Masie de Medicis at Avignon 

That wc may compare pagcantr>' in France with that in England at the end of 
Elizabeth's reign, let us glance at the reception of Maria de Medici, wife of 
Henri IV, at A\ignon, on 19 November, 1600.* 

Stationar>' pageants, triumphal arches and a car (illustrated in the Labyrinthe 
Royal) were used in this entry; each arch of triumph was connected with a 
" theatre " on which the various cliaractcrs spoke. Among the characters repre- 
sented were Mars, Apollo, Jupiter, Minerva, Mercury, Diana, Venus, the Graces, 
and other clas^cal figures; illustrious men of the Medici family, Charles Martel, 
and other famous ancestors of the king. The last-named hero, one of the " genics 
des hommcs illustres deuanders du Roy," was connected with the history of 
Avignon — 

JadU Charles >fartcl dcsbouta de ce lieu 
De son bras foudroyant la race Sarazin . , , 

Another ancestor was Charlemagne, who reestablished the Cathedral Church at 
Avignon, profaned by the Saracens; in these characters the glorious past of the 
city was happily linked with its roj-al guest. Among those who addressed the 
queen were Louis VTII, Petrarch, Dante, and other " hommesdoctcs de Florence." 
A Temple of Janus was erected " au Change "; the fourteen principal cities and 
countries with which the house of Medici was allied, were j)ersoni6ed at one of the 
arches; and each recited a Latin couplet from a gallery nearby. Seven angels 
represented the seven Medici cardinals, one of whom, Hippoiyte, was Archbishop 
of A\'ignon in 1537. The car' was " vn char triomphal k I'Antiquc," and con- 
tained " les Genies du Roy & de la Ro>'ne," with a band of music at their feet, 
" sous la conduite de M. Y ^^ischirol organiste de TEglizc Cathedrale." The car 
was drawn by elephants, guided by two Moors. 

At the last arch, a tower replaced the " theatre," for the sake of variety; here 
there were three nj-mphs, Mariane, France, and Immortality, who led among 
them a little Henri V. The three oymphs sang an epithalamium to the king and 
his bride. The suggestion of the future, shown by the figure of Henri V, is not 
found in English pageants. 

Conclusion 

With the dcatli of Elizabeth, the " Augustan age of pageantry " did not come 
to an end. As we shall see, the Lord Mayor's Show, which had been growing 
steadily in importance from the middle of the sixteenth century, reached the 
period of its greatest glory in these hundred years; the " royal-entry," it is true, 



' A dcscriplioQ of this welcome is prescnxd m a cootemporary %-oIume in the Faiihtdt col- 
lection in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, entitled Labyrinlhe Royoi ie VHercuU 
GauMs Iriomphani, etc., and published in 1601. 

* Illustrated, in the pamphlet cited, opposite p. 16. 
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lost some of its importance, owing to the fact that royalty often honored the 
civic triumphs with its presence; and the festivities in which the citizens did not 
participate tended more and more to become masques, pure and simple. We 
have seen, in the chapter just ended, how the Elizabethan entertainments tended 
to draw from the pageant toward the masque — only, indeed, when the welcome 
to the queen was dvic, could we expect to find real pageantry. As has been said, 
the " body " and the " soul " of pageant and masque have much in common; 
the differences Ue in " spirit " and in " technique." 



CHAPTER V 

THE "ROYAL-ENTRY" IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY — 
WITH NOTES ON A FEW SUBSEQUENT ONES 

BF.FORE turning to a consideration of the Lord Mayor's Show, which was at 
[lie height of its development in the seventeenth centur>'. ^^^ "s consider the 
" royal-entries " of the Stuart times, remembering ahva>'s that, as the members of 
the Royal Family visited the Lord Mayor's Show very often, these entries de- 
clined in importance. We shall include in our survey some ro>'al-cntrics of more 
recent years, without attempting lo make the list exliaustivc. 



1604 — James I Enters his New Capital Cm' 

When, in March, 1603-04, King James I passed through the city of London to 
his coronation, Dekker, Jonson, and Stephen Harrison collaborated on the 
" show." ' The entry' was to have taken place on 25 July, 1603, but the plague 



■ A pamphlet, enlilled " Tbe True NarratioD of the Entertainment of his Royall Mate»tie, 
from the time of hb dcparlure from Edenbiough; tilt his receuing at London: v/itb all or the 
most speciall Occurrences. Togclher with the names of those Gentlemen whom his Maiestie 
hODOured wtli Knighthood. At London, printed by Thomas Creede, for Thomas Millington, 
1603," may be found in the Bodleian (Wood, 557), It is reprinted in Arber, viii, pp. 485 f., and 
in Nichols, Prog. James, i, p. 55. 

Thi.s pamphlet gives an account o( ihe lung's progress from Edinburgh to London; there Is 
no pageantry, in the technical sense, on this trip, though various orations were addressed to the 
new king, and gifts were presented to him. At Yoik, " there was a conduit that all the day long 
ran white and claret wine, every man to drinke as much as he listed." {The True Narration, 
1&%. D. 3; Prog. James, i, p. 78.) At Worksop, the Earl o( Shrcw8bur>-'fi house, the king was 
stopped in the park, " for there appeared a number of huntsmen all in greene, the chiefe of 
which, with a Woodman's Speech did welcome him, offering his Majestie lo shew him some 
game, which he gladJy condiscended to see; and, with a traine set, he hunted a good space, 
very much delighted," {Prog. James, i, p. 86.) Sir John Manners, the husband of Dorothy 
Vernon, was knighted by the king here. {The True Narration, sir. E b; Nichols, i, p. 88.) 

Several minor textual diflerenccs between the pamphlet in the Bodleian and the version 
which Nichols prints, lead mo to suppose that the latter used another edition of Millington's 
account. 

On the king's passage through London sec The MagnifiectU EnUrUtinment, given to King 
James, Queetu Anne his wife, and Henry Frederick the Priwt, vpon Ute day of his MaiesHes 
Trynmphani Pastagf {jrom the Tower) through his Himoarabte Citie (and Chamber) of London, 
being llie 1$. of March, 1603. As vxU by the English as by the Slrangrrs: With the spttckts and 
Sangi ddiuered in the seueraH Pageants . . . Tho. Dckkcr, London . . . 1604. This is in the 
Guildhall (A. i. s): Bodleian (Malone, 60a); BM. (C. 34. c. 33). A second edition [entitled 

Hi 
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prevented,' and the progress was postponed. Stephen Harrison was the artificer; 
the great poetic burden fell on Dckkcr's shoulders; but Jonson planned the 
Kenchurch Street pageant, and wrote the speeches of Genius Urbis and Tamesis; 
that at Temple Bar, with the speech of Genius; and that in the Strand, with 
Elcctra's speech. Middleton also contributed a speech. 

Accompanied by his queen, the prince his son, and many nobles,' James 
crossed the city on the 1 5 March. Two annod knights, St. George and St. Andrew, 
opened the show, riding to meet the king. The passage of the procession was in- 
terrupted by the Genius of the Cit>-, who claimed he had the first ri^t to welcome 
the king.* After this delay, the procession moved on to the gate erected at 
Fenchurch Street; on this were stationed twelve i>ersons — Monarchia, Britan- 
nica, Divine Wisdom, Cienius Urbis, and his daughters Veneration, Promptitude, 

The Wk(^ Magni/yant EnUTtain$ntHt. etc., " pnnted at Loodoc by E. AUde for Tho. Man the 
j-ongcr. 1604 "I is in Bodl. (Cough. Load. ia2. 3; Douce D. 306); this is reprinted in Somtrs" 
A Cdltction 6j Scaree and VaJitable Tractt (1751) third otrfkclion, i, p. 116; (1810), iii, p. i; 
Prog. James, i, pp. 337 f. Another cditioo (" very rare ") printed at Edinburgh in 1604 ia in 
Brit Mu9. (C. 33. d. a6.) Cf. also on this entry. Pnrg. James, i, pp. 315 f.; J. G. Nichola, pp. 
59 f., Herbert, ii, p. 398; Drake, Shakspere and his Times, ii, p. 189; Uowes, Stow's Antuts 
(1615), pp. 836 f.i Harrison, lUuslraJivrts 0/ ikt Pageants in the 1604 corotuUim procession of 
Jama I, Together with two odes, by Thomas Dekker and John WehsUr, and the Speeches of 
GratiMioH. London, 1604. [The copy of this rare pamphlet in the Guildhall (.\. $. 2) lacks the 
titl6-page and one plate]; Jonlson], 6[en], llis Part of King James his Royaii and Magnijufnt 
Enterlainement ihrougk his Honourable Ciltie of London, Thurseday the 15. of March, 1603, so 
tnuek as was presented in the first and last of fheir Triumphail Arch's. . . . London, 1604- 
[Guildhall (A. 1. 5); Bodl. (Gough, I.ond. 122.1.).] Cf. also Dugdalc, The Time Triumphant 
(1604); his pamphlet is in Bodl. (Wood, 537), and is reprinted in Arber, Eng. Gamer, v, 
pp. 648 1.; and in Prog. James, i, pp. 408 f. Nichols, p. 419, n., suggcsu that Dugdalc was an 
eye witness of the progress he describes so enthusiastically. 

Pctowe's Est^nd's Cctsar (1603), the original of which is in the Brit. Mus., is reprinted in 
WielJorleian MiscfUany,x,pp. ^2i, This is a series oE sonnets in Ivonor of Junes — with some 
startling vi^ons of Etizalwth in a Grecian heaven, prcdded o\vt by Jove and Juno; they 
welcome her to her throne, " the chost Dyana bearing %'p her traine." It given no details of 
this 1604 ceremony; a reference in the next to last sonnet (or stanza) to the " famous Pag- 
eants (London's solemne pride) " [« vague; and there i-i this prophecy — 

" Where lames shal ride, Conduits shal flow with wine 

In honour of his state and haiipie time." 

Dekker's volume, cited above, gives no credit to Jonson; but it notes that one speech was by 
Middleton — this, with a part of the prose description which precedes it, is rq)rinted in Dyce's 
Middleton (1840), v. pp. 307 f.; cf. Bullcn's Middleton, i, p. xxvi; vii, pp. 219 f., 324. 

The masques of James's reign are outside out province; the interested reader b referred to 
Brotanck, E\'ans, Rcyhcr, and Nichols, Pro^. James. 

' Jupp, pp. 67 f. The expenses of the Carpenters on tlm occasion are given in Jupp, pp. 68 
and 69; Welch, ii, p. 39, gives the Pcwtercrs' expenses; Firth, p. loa, those of the Coopers. 

* A list of tliese nobles is to be found in Addl. MS. 5758, fob. 115 f. 

* In Dekker's 1604 pamphlet, the dialogue between the Genius and the Saints occupies ft 
couple of pages. 
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\'igilance, Gladness, Lo\nng Affection, and Unanimity; Thames, the Councel! 
of the Cit)', and the Warlike Force of the City were below,' Thames and the 
Genius spoke the gratulatoiy verses ; the part of lliamcs was taken by one of the 
children of her Majesty's revels, and the Genius was done by " Mr. AUin (scruant 
to the young prince)." ' 

Then the king passed on to " the Italians' pageant " in Gracechurch Street.* 
Here he was addressed in Latin by an Italian. The procession then advanced to 
" the land of the seventeen provinces " where the Belgians were wailing to greet 
his Majesty.* This stood by the Royal Exchange. Seventeen young damsels, 
" sumptuously adorned after their countrcy fashion " represented the se\'enteen 
" Provinces of Belgia." Other figures — men, women, and children — in Dutch 
habits, wove and spun ; Time and Truth, Art, Sedulity, Labor and other like 
characters, occupied this arch. A boy, dressed in white silk, spoke the sentto ad 
regent — a Latin poem. 

In honor of Queen Anne, who was a Dane, Danish mu^c was played by nine 
trumpets and a kettledrum, stationed near St. Mildred's Church in the Poultry. 
At Soper-lane end stood another gate, called Nova Fetix Arabia — England 
being figured " under the shape of Arabia." ' Here the chief figures were Arabia- 
Britannica, Fame, the Five Senses; Detractio and Obli\'ion slept. The three 
Charities, or (iraccs, stood opposite the three " Hours " — Love, Justice, and 
Peace. Fame spoke as the king approaclied ; the doleful muac stopped, and the 
figures bri^tcncd as heavenly music began. Circumspection, " one of the 
choristers belonging to Paul's," welcomed James in heroic couplets.' After a song, 
the king passed througli the gate, and received a gratulatory oration from the 
recorder of the city, in the presence of the city ofTicials. Cups of gold were pre- 
sented to all the royal family after the recorder's discourse; and SyK-anus, 
dressed in green ivy, with four other syK-ans in attendance, welcomed James 

' Tie Dtuice coUtd Londiniam h described opposite the illustraUon of this " pc^;iix " in 
Stephen Harrison's volume. The picture shows a model of the city on top of the arch. The 
Epeedies of Thamesis and the Genius ure also printed here. 

* Dckkcr's pamphlet; J. G. Nichols says, without giving his authority, that this was the 
celebrated AUen who founded Dulwich College, J. Nichols, Frog. Jamts, i, pp. ^jo and 344, 
{g of the same opinion. Dckkcr says his speech " was dcliucrcd with excellent Action, and a 
well tun'de audible vo>*ce." 

■ " The Italians' Pegme stood in Gracious^trcctc," and we arc told in Harrison's volume, 
where it is pictured, that the cost and invention of this were the Italians' own. The speech, 
both in Latin and English, is printed there. Cf., also, the frontispiece of J. G. Nichols, Laiii. 
Pag. 

* This is also called " the Pageant of the Dutch-men," by both Dekker and Harrison. 

' This " device " is also described t>y Harrison, who gives the speeches of Fame, Eu- 
phrosyne, and Circumspection. He locates this " pegme " above the great Conduit in Cbepe. 

* Dekkcr's pamphlet records that Detraction and Oblivion were suddenly daunted at the 
approach of the Icing, and ceased their efforts to suck dr>- the Fount of Virtue, which then 
bqjan to flow with " Milke, Wine, and BaJme." 
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with music and a speech. " On his way neere to the Crosse " [in Cheap] nine hoys 
of Paul's, as the Muses, sang to the accompaniment of viols, and other instru- 
ments; this was in the device called Uorlus Huporta, or the garden of Plenty; 
which '* pegme " was a " sommer Arbor," placed near the Little Conduit in 
Cheap.' 

After the royal party had spent some time at the bower, delighted with the 
music and the workmanshij) of the place, they went on to St. Paul's where an 
anthem was sung by the choir, stationed on the battlements; then one of Master 
Mulcaster's scholars delivered a Latin oration at the door of the free school 
founded by the Mercers. 

At the next arch of triiunph above the Conduit in Fleet Street were Astnca 
(Justice) and Virtue. The four Cardinal Virtues were i>aired with the four kmg- 
doms of Britain — England, Ireland, Scotland, and France. Envy made an un- 
pleasant contrast to Virtue; Zeal, " whose [wrsonage was put on by W. Bourne, 
one of the seruants to the young prince," presented this device, with a speech 
written by Middleton.* 

A song accompanied the procession to Temple Bar, where the king took leave 
of the mayor and the city. Here was the Temple of Janus,* on which were Peace, 
with Mars grovelling at her feet; Quiet, with Tumult at hers; Liberty treading 
on Servitude; Safetj' standing over Danger, and Felicity over Unhappiness. The 
Genius of the City — the same whom we found at Fenchurch Street — offered 
the heart of the dty to the king,* and he departed. 

In the Strand, the royal party found another pageant, which was pro\ided by 
Westminster and the Duchy of Lancaster. This " pegme " was planned by Bea 
Jonson; * I quote a characteristic passage from his descriptive pamphlet: 



' It is described, but not illustrated, in Harrison's volume, where the ^)cecb of Sylvanus ts 
given. His followers i>Iayed on cornets as ibe king approached; Peace, Pknly, Ceres, Pomona, 
the Nine Muses and the Seven Liberal Sciences occupied this pageant Dckkcr's pamphlet 
records that here a " maister Gardner, and husband to Pomona," Vertumnus, was appointed 
to speak to the king, 

' This arch is illustrated in Harrison's volume, where it is called " Cfsmen \eet — Ike New 
World." The speech oi Zeal is reprinted here, under the descriptive paragraphs. 

' Dekkcr gives its dimensions; it was fifty-seven feet high, antl eighteen broad. 

* Tlicre is a suggestion of dialogue at the bcgirming of Genius's last speech, when he ex- 
changes words with A/amCTt. Ci.Prog.Jamei,i,p.ii)i. The Temple of Janus is illustrated and 
described in Harrison's volume where the dialogue between Genius and Flamen is reprinted. 
This soon becomes a monologue, in which the latter is rebuked by the lorroer, who compli- 
ments James in belitting Mars. 

* Whose 1604 pamphlet describes it in detail. It b to be noted that I>ckker's pamphlet 
does not credit Jonson with the pageants he planned; and iliat Jonson's pamphlet describes 
no others. Genius's first speech is paraphrased in Dekker's pamphlet, and that of Thames is 
not given at aU. Dekker also prinU paraphrases of the speeches of the Genius at Temple Bar, 
and of Electra in the Strand. It is perhaps worthy of remark that Jonson's pamphlet is full of 
notes and quotations from the cU»)cs. 
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"... The nature, and propertie of these Pcuises Ixang, to present alwaies 
some one entire body, or figure, consisting of distinct members and cache of those 
expressing it selfe, m the owne actiue spheare, yet all, with that generall harmony 
so connexed, and disposed, as no one little [>artc can be missing to the illustration 
of the whole: where also is to be noted, that the Symboles vsed, are not, neither 
ought to be simply HierogUf>hickes, EmHemes, or Imprest, but a muted Character, 
pertaking somwliat of all, and pcoUierly apted to these more magnificent 
Inuentions: wherein the Gannenis, and Ensignes deliuer the nature of the per- 
scm, and the Word the prcsoit office. Neither was it becomming, or could it stand 
with the dignity of these shewes (after the most miserable & desperate shift of the 
Puppits) to require a Truch-man, or (with the ignorant Painter) one to write. 
This is a Dog; or, This is a Uare: but so to be presented, as \'pon the view they 
might without cloude, or obscurity declare themselves to the sharjK' and learned; 
And for the multitude, no doubt but their grounded iudgements gazed, said it was 
fine, and were satsfied." 

Jonson's Strand [>agcant was " thought upon, begun and made perfect in 
twelve da>'s " ; * its invention was a rainbow, with the Moon, Sun and Seven Stars. 
Elcctra, in the guise of a Comet, gave the gratulatory speech. 



1603-04 — HeNW W RECEtVED AT MkTZ 

In March, 1603, the citizens of Metz welcomed Henri IV to their dty with 
pageantry.* There were triumphal arches, witli inscriptions; two bo>-s, represent- 
ing \-ictories, crowned the king, and redted verses. A pyramid or grotto ' was 
unfinished; and there greeted the sovereign, " vnc Compagnie de six vingts 
ieunes enfans ou enulron, tous au dessous de dix ans, Nicolas Magvin fils du sieur 
Maistrc Eschcuin, en cstoit Capitaine, lequel auoit pour Lieutenant Franjois 
Praillon, & pour Enseigne Avg\'sle le Gavllon, qui portoit son Drapeau de Taf- 
fetas blanc parsem£ de petits Dauphins en broderie d'or, pour tesmoigncr que la 
Compagnie estoit de Monseigneur Ic Daui>hin. . . . Tous les petits Soldats 
est<Hent . . . vestus de Soye, Satin, Taffetas, ou telle autre matierc ... lis 
auoient vn Fifre, & trois Tambours, dont les Caisses cstoicnt argentfes, & ccs 
Fifres et Tambours vestus de mesme aux Soldats, & d'aage, & de taille semblable 
aux plus petits." * Their captain addressed the king, who replied kindly; they 
received the queen, and an illustration * shows them escorting her. 



' Prog. James, i, p. 396. 

* A coDtemporary account by Abr. Fabcrt {Vcyage du Roy d Afelz, Voccasion d'it^uy 
(illustiatcd) Metz, 1610 — in Fairholt's collection at llie Society of Antiquaries) gives the 
detaib. 

* Ulustiated, opp. p. 36. It apparently would ha\-e been a ctief d'amre, had it been com- 
pleted. 

* P. 41. * Opp. p. 56. 
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1606 — Christian IV of Denuark Visits London- 

On 22 July, 1606, it was " ordered that Sir Stephen Soamc and Sir John Gar- 
rard, knights, shall give their best advises, and join with the Committees lately 
appointed by act of common council for preparation of the pageants, shows and 
otlier ser\'-iccs at the Royal passage of tlie King's most excellent majesty and King 
of Denmark through this city." ' 

On 31 July, King Christian was rcaaved by the City of London. He came 
from Greenwich with his royal host and Prince Henry; landing at the Tower 
Wharf, the to)^!! party was met by Sir Leonard HoUiday, the mayor, who 
delivered the sword unto his Highness; he graciously received it, and the party 
proceeded.* 

As the kings, with their splendid train of followers, passed from Tower Hill, 
the companies of London in their li\'ery, gowns, and hoods, lined the streets; 
the houses were decorated. 

" In their passing at the great Conduit in Cheapside, was made with grcenc 
Boughes, a very artificial! Arboure, which was garnished with al) sortes of delight- 
fuU Fruites.' In this Arbour was placed most sweele Musicke; which greatly 
delighted the hearers, and no doubt pleased his Maicstie. 

" At the little Conduit as they proceeded, there was erected a most stately 
Pageant; such as for the rare deuioe and bcautie, was, and is to be admired, and 
hath seldome been seene: a matter of such state, and rare edifice, in so short time 
to be accomplished, the workmen and plotters thereof, hauing not past twelue 
dayes of respite, after their first ^vaming. 

" Heere these most famous Princes, and most admired Kinges stayed, beholding 
the deuiscs, and rarencsse of the same: vnto whom were dcUucred (in the name 
of the Lord MajTe and his Brethren the .\ldermen, which stood neere them in 

' Repertory xxvii. fol. 147 b; W. M, Williams (in Annais of Ihe Fcmndexs, p. 133) prints 
an entrj' from the City Records under date of 23 July, 1606 providing for the raising o(£iooo 
from the companies. The expenses of the Carpenters on this entry se«m to have been confined 
to a dinner before they " stood " in Fenchurch Street, and to £5 (or the pageants. (Jupp, 

P- 73.) 

* A pamplilet in the Brit. Mus., entitled: The King of Denmarka wdeame: cffiUaimng his 
arriuai, abode, and enUrfainemml, both in Ike CUie and other piaees. London, 1606 (C. 33. c. 
7 (s)) Ri^'^ f"" details of this progresj; it was, " written in a di-icourae from a Gentleman to a 
friend of his in the northern parts." Another account, by Henry Kobarts, is in the Guildhalt 
Library; it is entitled: The Most royoU and IIoHOurable entertaiHemenl, of the famous ami 
Tei%awmed{»c)King,Christi£mthefowtk,KiHiofDenniarke,(rc. . . . WUh the royati passage 
on Thirsdoy the 31. of July, thorough ihe CiUy of London, and honorabU sheK'a there prestnkd 
them, and maner of their failing. By H. R. At London, printed for 11. R. and are lo l>e .sold by 
WiJiiom Barley, dwelling in Gracious streete, neere Leaden Hall gate. 1606. Cf. also Heath's 
Auounl of the Grocers (1854), pp. 86-S9; [(1869), Sjf.]; Howes, Stow's Annals (1615), 

pp. 88s f- 

* This was evidently symbolical of trade. Cf. the Grocers' " Paradise " of older sbom. 
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their Scarlet Gownes, and all the Commons of the Citte,) a most pleasing speach: 
vhich ended, the Kinges gaue the Citie thaiikes, and proceeded, till they came to 
Paules Churchyard.' 

" Where at the Schoole of the Worshipfull Companic of Mcarccrs, called Paules 
Schoole, there were other delightfull speaches deUuered; to which they graciously 
harkoncd, and honorably accej)tcd. 

" Then rode they on without stay, to Fleet Conduit, which was garnished 
sweetely:'on the top[>c was placed delightfull Musickc; and were presented with 
other speaches, which was graciously accepted.^ 

" WTien they came to Saint Dunstans Church, they were presented with a 
Doysc of Cornets, which shewed their cimning to be excellent, and very pleasing to 
both their Maiesties. 

*' Hecre-hcnce they proceeded to Temple-barrc: where his Maiestie and his 
brother King, Riuing many thankes to the Lord Mayre and Citizens, for their great 
charge and jiaincs, dcliucrcd the Sword to the Lord Mayre; and rode on their way 
to Somtrsel House : wherere (Wf) they reposed themselues that ni^t, and to their 
Gracious further pleasures {sic). 

" The Lord Mayre returning, was mette by the Sheriffes and Aldermen of the 
Cittic, who accompanied him to his house." * 



) It is to be regretted that Rotnrts gives no more details of this pageant, which is probably 
that described by the writer in the British MuMum pamphJet, who records (p. 33) that from 
the corner of the Otd Change " oucithwurt the whole breadth of Cheapadc, was built and 
raised vp a most stately, aiKl welt conceyted Pegne or Pageant, into the depth and secrets 
whereof I do not intend to wade, because it is expected to bee published presently by the 
Auihour (hat made it." It showed, the writer nevertheless goes on to tell us, the Iisle of Britain 
in the sea, with n>'mphs, Neptune and " Mulcibcr, the god of mcttals," 0\'cr the arches the 
rocks rose high, supported by two giants; and at the top were the arms of England and Den* 
mark. Concord spoke as the kings approached; the " gcnious of the dtic of London . . . 
deliuered to the kings a long speech in Latin, »o did also Neptune; the Sea-Nymphs sang in 
Latin " (p. 23). 

* T/k King of Denmarkes uAcme records that this was a bower, occupied by a shepherd 
and a shepherdess, who sang a "mostc excellent song sung dialogue wise " in English (p 24), 
Instrumental and more vocal music followed ; and then the kings took leave of the Mayor at 
Temple Bar, and departed (p. 35). 

' Robarts does not seem to be a " finished writer." 

* Robarts, pp. 34 f. The account in Howes's Stow's AnnaU, p. 8S6, adds little: at the 
" bower of the Muses " on the fountain in Cheap the Recorder made a Latin speech, and gave 
Christian a cup; " then the pageant after it had ceased her melodious harmonie, l>eganne to 
espTtssc the purpose thereof, viz. Divine concord as sent from Heaven, descended in a cloud 
from the toppe unto the middle stage, and witli a lowd ^-oyce, spake an excellent speech ia 
Latinc, purporting ihcir hearty welcome . , , but through the dis tempera lure of the unruUe 
Multitude, the kings could not well heare it, although they enclined their eares very seriously 
thereunto. At the fatre Fountaine in FIcetstreete was a pleasant pastorall device, with songs, 
wherewith the kings were much delighted: this FounUine and divers other ranne cleeie 
wine. . . ." 
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PaCEANTIC FmEWORKS: THE DEADLY SiNS BuRNT 

On II August, the English royal family viuted King Christian's flagship, at 
anchor at Gravesend, where they were feasted. " About foure a clocke when the 
banquet was ended, and the said princes fully performed all kingly complements, 
K. James began to take his leave to depart, but his brother being loth to leave 
his royall presence so soone, having pre]jared against that time, for their enter- 
tainment, an ingenious device of his owne upon the water floting neere unto them, 
and would therefore have had the king, quccne, and prince with the great as- 
sembly stayd untill the evening to have scene the rarenes of his invention but 
when he saw the king of great Br)'tanc & his traine ready to dqmrt, notwith- 
standing the bri^itnes of the sonne, hee caused fire to bee put unto it . . . 

"ITie Device of wild fire was in pageant wise betweenc foure round pillers 
uppoD a lighter framed (sic) where the Seven deadly sinnes in tlieir lively colours 
shape : and Caracters, sate chained fast, and for their wickednesse bound to endure 
ctcmall punishment, and o\'cr their heads in the midcst of them, u[^)on the top of 
a pinacle was a fireoe (ik) Lion cowchaunt, signifying sudden vengeance, holding 
in his teeth the loose cndc of the chainc, which compassed them about, and from 
the Lyon's mouth the fire first did issue forth, and from thence without any con- 
fusion, or further aydc, by degrees and distinct proportion, descended into all 
parts, making sundr>'sorts of sounds, with loftie Rocketts.and fire flakes mounting 
in the ayre, and great number of thunder crackes like peates of ordinance (sk) and 
for the space of more than a quarter of an hower, the foresaid Images sate burning 
in Etnaes flame resembling hells endles torments prepared for such offendors, 
but in the end they were consumed and so were the foure great wooden pillers one 
after another being wel nig^ three yeards in square distance from the rest, this 
noctumall pastime of pleasant \'ariable fireworkes lasted about halfe an hower, 
and only was disgraced by too much light wanting Egypts darbies to have made 
it bright." » 

April, 1610 — Peince Henry at Chester 

On St. George's Day, 1610, Prince Henry witnessed the " famous show " given 
at Chester.* Two men " in green evies (ivy) " led the procession, scattering fire- 
works; • then followed — 

' Howes, StoVs Amuls (1615), p. 887, On this, cf. the Pope-bumlngs dlKUSsed below, 
cbapler vii. 

* Cf. on IhisHarl. MS. 3150, fob. 556 (this show is indexed (ibid., fol. 3 b) as "Mr. Amory's 
new shew invented by him"). C(. Richard Davies, Chester's Triumph in lumvr of her Prince, 
reprinted by the Chetham Sodety (Manchester, 1844); and Prt^. Jama, ii, p. 291. (We may 
suppose thai Davies wu the poet on this ocatsioo, and Amerie, or Amory, the planner — 
perhaps the engineer.) For mention of the »how see Chambers, i, p. 334, n. 3; and for a 
description of it. see Onncrod (1883), i, p. 381, n. — his authority is Ifarl MS. 3150, fols. 556 
(pencilled numbering, fol. 186). This MS. is rather a " scenario " or plan of the show; the 
account in the pami)hlet is fuller. 

* I have already mentioned them — see above, p, 73, o. i. 
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" It. one on horseback with the buckler and head-peece of St. George, and iij 
men to gmde him, with a dnitn before him, for the honor of Englond. 

" Tt. OTK on horseback called Fame, witli a trumpet in his hand, and iij men to 
guide him, and he to make an oration with his habit, in pompe. 

" It. one called Mercury, to descend from above in a cloude, his wingcs and all 
other matters in pompe, and heavenly muacke with him, and after his oration 
spoken, to ryde on horscbackc with the musickc ticforc him. 

" It. j called Chester, with an oration and drums before him, his habit In 
pompe. 

" It j on horsebacke, with the kynge's aimes upon a shield in pompe." 

Other figures on horseback, with orations " in pompe " followed. Then came 
St. George himself, " in complete armour with \us flagg and buckler in pompe, and 
before him a noyse of dnuns." Peace, Plenty, Envy, and Love followed on horse- 
back.' A dialogue seems to have taken place between Envy and Love.* 

A steeple climber cast fireworks " veo' delightfull," * and an artificial dragon, 
^xiuting fire, was later slain — to the great pleasure of the spectators. 

May, i6io — Puncf. Henxy at London 

The next month Henty was created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

Hearing of the king's determination to do this, the mayor and aldermen decided 
" to mecte him [the prince] m such good manner, as the hreuitie of time would 
then permit them." * 

In this water-show, "... out of his [Neptune's] spacious watric wildemcs, he 
then suddenly sent a huge Whale and a Dolpliin, and by the power of his com- 

' OmKTod. Har). MS. 3i5o,fols. 3s6b, ends thedescription with these venes (which are 
recorded in Ormcrod, i, p. 381, note a) : 

" Amor is loue and Amory is his name 
That did begin this pompe and princclyc game 
the Charge U great to him that all begun 
let him be satisfyed now all is done." 
The last line is crossed out. and beneath is written — 
I 1 " Who now is sacti»ficd to here all so well done." 

' a. Prog. Janus, i, p. ^02; theChethamSociety'sieprinthasnonumbcred pages, but the 
passa^ is easily found therein. 

' Tliis secTca to have l)een the Mercury already alluded to; for the accxnints in Frog. Jama 
and the C'hctham Society's pamphlet record that Mercuty descended from heaven in a cloud, 
" artificially winged, a wheele of fire burning very cunningly, with other fire-worlcea, mounting 
to the height of the . . . steeple upon coardes; with the most pleasant and melodious bar- 
mooie at his approach " (i. «., die Prince's), 

* Sec Munday's London I^ne, to the Royal Prince Htnrie (London, 1610) which is in both 
the British Kfuseura and the Guildhall librarie.4. Dr. C. W. Wallace, writing in the I^ondon 
Times for 28 March, 1913 (p. 6, col. t) records the fact that the latter text is imperfect, and 
says that he has heard there is another copy of the pamphlet at Exeter Cathedral, and that two 
more copies are in existence. 
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manding Trident, had seated two of his choycest Trytons on tbem.altring their de- 
formed Sea-shapes, bestowing on them the bonx)wcd both'es of two absolute Actors, 
eucn the verie best our instAt time can yeld^ ' & personating in tliem, the scuerall 
Genii of Corinea, the beautiful Queene of ComewaU^ and Atnphion the Father of 
hermonie or musick. 

" In these two wetl-seeming and richelye appointed persons, the Dukedomc of 
ComewaU, and the Principalitie of Wales . . . caried some tipc or figure, and 
Dot improperly to ihem so applyed. 

"For such representations and misticall vntJerstandings, haue alwayes bin 
reputed lawftiU, and are euermore allowed to holde and carrie correspondendc, 
with such solemne shewes and Triumphes; as before in Elder Antiquitie, so like- 
wise in Modcrnc and later vse. 

" Let it suffice then, that thus was this goodly Fleete of Cittizens accompanied, 
and vshercd the way so farre as Chdseye, where houering on the water vntill the 
Prince came: all pleasures that the times interim could afforde, were plCtifully 
entercoursed, and no disorder or breachc of arraye in the whole Kauie." 

When the prince drew near, Corinea — " a very fayre and beautiful Nimphc, 
representing the Genius of olde Corincus Queene, and the Prouincc of ComewUl " 
— mounted on her whale, greeted him in prose. Then, moving toward Whitehall, 
the prince being ready to land, Amphion, "a grave and iudicious Prophet-like 
personage . . . personating the Genius of Wales," appeared on his dolphin, and ^^ 
bade the prince farewell. ^| 

On 5 June of that year, " Itm. it is ordered that M'. Chamberlen shaU pay ^1 
vnto Mr. Burbage and John Rice the players that rode \'pon the two fL-dies and 
made the speeches at the meeting of tlie high and mighty Prince the Prince of 
Wales vpon the River of Thames on Thursday last, seauenteen pounds tenn 
shillings six pence by them disbursed for robes and other furnit\U'e for adorning 
Uiemselues at the same meeting, .\nd that they shall recejiie to their owne vses in 
lieu of their paynes therein taken all such Taffcty, silke, and other necessaries as 
were provided for that purpose without any further allowance, And this shalbe 
M'. Chamberlen's warrant in that behalf.' On that day, also, it was "ordered that 
M'. Chamberlen shall pay vnto M'. Anthony Monday who was ymployed for the 
devising of two speeches to be deliuered to the prince and for divertions when my 
Lord Maior and .\lderroen attended the prince Uie some of seauen and ffortie 
shillings by him disbursed for diuers necessaries concerning the same preparacon 
and ffo\^Te pownds sLt shillings and ffowre pence for his paines and labour taken 
in the same amounling both to six powncb thirteene shillings and eight pence. 




' These were Burbage and Rice; sec below. ■ Cf. Corincus, above, p. 58. 

* Repertory xxix, tola. 333 h. This, as well as the following extract from ihe Records of the 
London Corporation, was dtcd by Dr. Wallace in bis letter to the Times already referred to. 

The order and sotemnitie of the Crtalion of . . . Henrie . . . Prince 0/ W<da, &c. (on 4 
June, t6io), (London, 1610) may be found in the BriL Mus. [C. 33. c. 7 (11)]. 
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And this shalbc his warrant in that behalf." ' Further expenses were — " vnto 
those persons that plaied one (on) coraetts within the de\'ise made in the forme of 
a whale ... for their payncs and I^bor about the same the some of three [wwnda 
. . ." and to " such persons as plaied within the deuise made in the forme of a 
dolphin ... the some of twcntie two shillings for their payncs then taken." ' 



A Water-fight wrrn Paceantic Featdres 

On the Wednesday following the show, " after a most Ro)'all and sumptuous 
Tilting, the water fight was worthihe perfourmed/ and by such leporte was as 
thereof made to me, thus it was ordered: 

"A Turkishe Pirate prowling on the Seas, to maintaine a Turkishe Castle (for 
so their Armes and Streamers described them both to be) by his spoyle & rapine, 
of Merchants, and other Passengers; aculking abroade to finde a bootie: he 
descried to Merchants Shippes, the one whereof tiearing to winde somewhat before 
her fcllowc, made the pirate wafte her to strike sayle and come in, whicli the Mer- 
chant either not regarding, or no way fearing, rode still boldely on. The Pirate 
with drawcn weapons and other menaces, wafts her againe to vayle her bonnet, 
but the Merchant still refusing: the Pirate sends a commanding shott, which the 
Merchant answered againe, cncouragecJ thereto by her fellowc Merchant, who by 
this time was come neere her, and spake in like language with her to the Pirate. 
When he percciucd his hope defeated, and this bolde resistance returned; he sent 
shot \'pon shol veiy fiercely, whereto they replyed as resoluedly: so that be- 
tweene them grewe a verie fierce & dangerous fight. Wherein the Merchats 
wewng to be somewhat dL<rtrcsstd (by reason that the Castle Ukcwisc often played 
vpon them) two men of warre happening then to be neere, made in to heipe and 
releeue their hard detriment. 

" And now the fighte grewe on alt ^des to be fierce indeed, U»e Castle assisting 
the Pirate verj' hotly, and the other withstanding brauety and couragiously: 
diucrs men appearing on either side to be slayne, and hurlled oucr into the Sea, as 
in such aduentures it often comes to passe, where such sharpe assaultes are vsed 
indeed. 

"In conclusion, the Merchants and Men of warre, after a long and well fought 
skirmish, prooued too strong for the Pirate, they spoylde bothc him, and blewe vp 
the Castle, ending the whole batterie with verie rare and admirable Fire-works, as 
also a worthic pealc of Chambers." 

This is not a pageant; it savors of the courtly tilt, though it is fought on the 
water. If the arrangements were carried out on the Wednesday as they had been 



' Reprriory xm, fol. S33. ' tbtd., fol, 335. 

* (It w-fts postponed from the Monday, on account of th« n-eather.) I am quoting from 
Munday's pamphlet, London'i Lcte, before refened to. Perhaps Munday did not plan thia 
port of the show; he seems to speak £rom " rcpone." 
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planned for the Monday, Proteus, mounted on a sea-monster, delivered a pro- 
logue to his Highness, explaining " the intent of the deuise." ' That the city had 
some connection with this is suggested by tiie cntrj', under date of 14 June, 1610, 
in the Corporation records: 

" Itm. whereas \'pon the seuerall happy and blessed daycs appo>'ntcd for the 
late triumplis of meeting ilie prince at Chelsey by my Lord Maior and the Com- 
panies in their Barges, As also for the crcacon of the prince of \\'ales sondry kind 
and graceful! offices were done by the darkes of the counsel! by Garter King at 
Armes and by the ffowre principal! gentlemen vshers to his ma" wherein they all 
shewed t!ieir forewarc! affections as occassions occurently were offerred in their 
several! places to grace and honor the citty in their special! and respective services 
by them don to the Lord ^faior and .\ldermcn of tlus citty vpon !x>th the said 
dayes, it is therefore ordered that several! gratuities be sent them by M' Dyos, vizt. 
to the clarkc of the counsel! ffowre pownds, ffivc pownds to Garter King at Armea 
who is to make a Recorde in his office of tlie whoie buysines for the perpetuall 
honor of this citty, and ffowre pownds to the ffowre gentlemen vsheis w^ Mr. 
Chamberiene is to pay." ' 

It is true that the city officials may merely have been present at this water- 
fight; but the line between court and what we may call, for tlie moment, " fo!k," 
has been crossed. Proteus may be — as the sea-monster undoubtedly is — a 
pageantic figure; and the mercliantmen give a civic flavor to the contest. 



1616 — Charles Made Prince or Wales 

Prince Henrj- did not live to reign; four years after he was created Prince of 
Wales, we find his brotlier Charles elevated to that poation. On this occasion 
Middleton wrote his CivUatis Amor, " an entertainment by Water at Chelscj' and 
Wliitehal!." ' At Chelsea, London — ^tting upon a sea-unicora, with six Tritons 
sounding before her, accompanied by Neptune, the Thames, and the Dec — 
speaks as the prince appears. Neptune silences the Thames that London may be 
heard ; whereupon lyondon wishes the prince a long and happy life, addressing the 
future Charles I as the 

Treasure of hope and jewel of mankind, 
and as the "glory of our days." 

' London's Lote, p. 33. 

* Reperiory xax, foL 138 b, et itq, 

* Chitaiis Amer. The Cill» T^ue. An entertainement by water, at Cltelsey and White- 
hall. At the ioyfuU recciuing of that Illustrious Hope of Great Bntaine, the High aod Mighty 
Charles To bee created Prince of Wsles, Duke of Cornewall, Barle of Chester, &c. . . . Loo- 
don, i6id. 

Copies of this pamphlet may be found in the Guildhall and Britiiih Muaeum. It is reprinted 
in Bullen'« Middleton, vii, pp. 269 (., Dycc's MkJdIelon, v, p. J49, and in Prog. James, m, 
pp. K>8 f. (Cf. Greg, p. 16.) 
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At WTiitchall, London, the Tritons, Neptune and the two rivers are met by 
Hope and Peace, who await the prince's landing. Hope thanks London for 
awakening her " from the sad slumber of disconsolate fear "; and Peace sings a 
song of welcome as Charles lands. In the light of history, we find a certain pathos 
in these two characters who greet Charles a quarter of a century before the Ci\Tl 
War breaks out.' 

When, m 1617, James visited York, the mayor and aldermen met him, and 
various speeches were addressed to the sovereign ; he received gifts, but there 
were no pageants.* On 16 May of this year he was received at Edinburgh; here 
again there were no pageants.* This same year, however, at Stuttgart, there was 
a pageantic cavalcade to greet the Duke of WUrtemberg on his entry into the dty. 
Trumpeters; a two-faced Janus; children with wreaths on their beads; bare- 
foot maidens with bows, arrows and lances; two figures suggesting Spring and 
Autxunn; grj-phons, with attendants wreathed in flames; children with hour- 
glasses on their heads, and shields bearing Koraaii numerals up to xii represent the 
Hours; Indians with feathered headdresses; Moors, Centaurs and like figures 
took part in this procession.* There were also care: one elaborate one held 
Apollo and the Muses, and others suggested Biblical subjects. 



1623 — Charles Returns from Spain 

On 6 October, 1623, Prince Charles returned from Spain, and his welcome by 
the citizens of London, told by John Taylor, the Water-Poet, included bonfires, 
but apparently no pageants.' Two years later an elaborate welcome for Charles 
and bis bride which had been planned, was stopped by the plague; * on 26 January, 
r625-a6, the Court of Alderrocn ruled "\T)on informacon given unto this Court by 
the maister and wardens of the company of Paynter-sta^neis London, and M' 



' On the nest day but one — 6 November — tbee was a runninf; at the ring. 

* Franda Dfa&e, Ehorocum, pp. lii f. 

* The king received a gift of 6ve hundred double angels, and heani a senoon preached by 
the Archbishop of St. Andrews; he also knighted the Provost, (See on this visit, Docummts 
rfiative to ike Reception at JuOnburgh of the Kings and Queens of Scotland (pubL by the Ban- 
natyneClub), 1813. Its account is taken " from a %-olume of the Records of the High Court of 
Justiciary). 

In the introduction to the Biitorical Acc^int of his Majaty't Vitil to SeoUend (Fourth 
edition, Fdinburgh, iSaa — in the Faiiholt CoIlecUon), this entry of James is dated 1618; it 
b recorded that Mr. John Hay, deputy town-derk, addressed him " a learned oration," and 
that the king received 10,000 marks ixois in double gold angds, (A mark is thirteen shillings, 
fourpcnce — see, p. q, n.). [The above volume records the \-isit of George IV to Edinburgh 
in August, 1833]. 

* Which is illustrated in the second volume of BaltbaKai KUchler's engravings, in the 
Faitholt collection at the Society of Antiquaries. 

* This account is reprinted in Somccs, Tracts (second edition), ii, p. 550. 

* Maitland, History and Stmty oj London (1760), p. 199. 
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Taule Isaacson and otliers of that company of abuses and badd workmanshi}^ in 
and about the contn\'ings and payntingsof the Fagents,it is thought jitt and soe 
ordered by this courtc, that S' John I-eman, S' E<iward Barkham, S' Martin 
Lumley Knigljts, and Aldren M' Aldrah Hackett, M' Aldran Johnson, M' Aldran 
Cambell, and M' Aldran Pa>Titon or any fourc or more of them sliall togeather 
with the said M' and Wardens and the said M' Isaacson and such others as thye 
shall call \Tito them veiwe the Pagcnts also the Crosse in Chcaiic, and the work 
done in the Exchange, and sufficiuntlie to informe tliemselves of the abuses any 
waie comitted in and aboute the workmanabipp thereof; and to certi6c this court 
in writinge under their handcs how the>'C f>'ndc the same and theire opinions; and 
William Cunthrope to wame and attend tiiem." ' 

Chi the 26 May, 1626, the Ear! of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, wrote the 
Lord Mayor, saying that he and the Court of Aldermen " had been directed by 
letters from the Earl Marshal to prepare and erect in several places in the City 
sundry pageants for the fuller and more significant expresaon of their joy on the 
King and his Royal Consort's intended entrance through the City. His Majesty 
ha\'ing altered his purpose, and directed him [the chamberlain] to signify so 
much to the Lord Mayor, he requested him to take notice thereof, and to remove 
such pageants which besides the charge they caused in the City, hindered the 
passage of coaches or carriages."* On tlie 8 June, tlie aldermen " takeing into con- 
sideracoii the some of monc>'s alreadic disbursed and paid vnto M' Christmas for 
the fynishing of the three pageants, and for the performance of the shewes that 
was intended att the solempniacofi of his Ma** coronaoon w*^ his Ma"* hath »gni- 
fied to bee forborne; It is thought fitt and soe ordered the said M" Christmas and 
M' Middleton referring themselues unto this Court, that noe further monej'S 
shalbe paid unto either of them, but that M' Christmas shall forthwith cause the 
said Pagents to bee taken downe, and to hauc the same for his full satisfaccofi." * 
On 22 June of the same year, " \'pon further consideracoii taken by this court (of 
aldenncn) of the humble pcticon of Gcrrard Christmas who now wholly submitted 
himself unto this court is pleased to give him ye some of c U ouer and aboue what 
aheadie hee hath rcceiucd out of the Chamber of I-ondon in full satisfaccofi and 
dcmande for the scttinge upp of three pageants. And M' Chamberlen is hereby 
ordered to pay the same." * 

It will be observed that ordy three pageants were provided for this progress 
which never took place; it may be that they were used in some Lord Mayor's 
Show so that Mr. Gerard Christmas did not make such a bad bargain, after all. 
But this is mere supposition.^ 

' Rrpfflory xl, fol. 84, a seq. * Reperhry x\, lo\. 343. 

* Cherall, RemtmbratKia (1878), p. 417. * Ibid., fol. a6S. 

* Pageanl-cars and a triumphal arch which greeted Louis XIll at Paris in 1618 are illus- 
trated in the first volume of Mr, Fairholl's scrapbook, dow pr«<:r\-i:d in the Iihrary of the 
Society of Anti<|uariL-!>. I tnentlon thU merely to ^ow that French royal-entries arc pagcantic 
at a time when pageantr>- is dying out of those Id EngfauMJ. 
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1629 — The Debt op tbx. City foe the 1626 Pageants Unpaid 

FouE Years Later 

The cxx>enses which the city incurred on the occasion of Charles's coronation 
were not paid for several years aftcm-ards. On 28 October, 1629, the Stationers 
" were called upon for £60, 4^., as their quota of £4300 expended by the City for 
pageants and other solemnities, and beautifying the City against the late entrance- 
time of liis Majesty passing through the same for his Coronation, and for other 
necessary and public service of the City." ' All the companies were caUed 
on for their share; on 26 August, ifijo.thesumof JE973, ior.,4ii.,yet remained to 
be raised.' It was probably for this debt that the Carpenters contributed £21 , los., 
on 2 April, 1630; not — as Jupp surmises — "on account of the peace with 
France and Spain, concluded about that time." * 



1633 — Charub Crowned at Edinburgh 

\Vhen Charles I entered Edinburgh for his coronation there, in 1633, pageants 
were exhibited, and there was conadcrable splendor.* 

One account ' describes a triumphal arcli at the West Bow, on which " Cale- 
donia appeared, in an ancient and rich attire, who in a copious 5pe>cch * congratu- 
lated his Majesty on his safe arrival. At the west end of the Tolbooth, in the High 
Street, stood another triumphal arch, on which were painted the portraits of the 
Scottish kings: within the arch, Mcrcun,- appeared, conducting the first Fergus,' 
wljo bestowed much imtcmal and wholesome advice uixin Charles. At the Cross 
appeared the rosy god, and issuing from the Cross streams of wine, which flowed 
copiously, " to the great solace of the commoners." At the Tron, a high mount was 



' Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of Ikt Eighteenth Century (London, iSu), lii. p. 575. W. M. 
Williams, Annals of Ihe Founders, pp. 130, 131 (citing from the City Records) notes that 00 
1 1 October, 1629 it was determined that the sum o( £4300. which Ihe Chamber of Ixindon paid 
for the pageants and other solemnities at the coronation of Charles I, shall be raised among the 
difFeicnt companies; the rates at which the companies are to be taxed follow. 

» Williams. 

* Jupp, p. 453. OnsoOctober, 1638, the Pewterers were taxed£i2, loi. for these pageants 
— »ee Welch, ij, p. 86. 

• See the accoimt, " from a MS., in the Advocates' Library, in the handwriting of Sir James 
BaUour," printed in Documents (ed. by the Bunnatync Club), pp. 115 f. This mentions no 
pogesntiy. In the " warrand to take the Heads aS the West Port — Mar. 14 " (p. 109) — 
from Older* of the Privy Council of Scotland — ihe ceremonies were spoken of as " solemnilds 
and showes quhilks as to be made by the Magistrals of the burgh of Edinburgh ... at his 
Majesties enlrie." 

* Which may be found tn the introduction of the \'oIume dcscritHng the visit of George IV 
to Edinburgh in 1811 (ahready cited). 

• Printed in this pamphlet, appendix E, p. jjs- 
' QntUe mflangel 
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raised representing Parnassus, on the middle of which was a pyramid of great 
hei^^t, with a glass fountain, whence Hj'pocrene issued. In a cavern of the 
mountain sat two bands of vocal and instrumental music, with an organ to com- 
plete the concert, which performed a piece of music called Caledonia, composed 
for the occasion by the best masters. On the northern side sat Apollo and the 
Muses. When the divine harmony ceased, Apollo addressed himself in a panegyric 
to the king, and presented him with a volume of poetry comiwscd f)y members of 
the University. As the procession advanced along the High-street, which was 
lined by the citizens, armed, and In their best apparel, his Majesty was saluted by 
peals of ordnance from the Castle, and by the joyous acclamations of his sub- 
jects." A banquet was given to the king, " the expense of which, and the other 
disbursements attending his entry, amounted to £41^489 Scots money." ^ 



1637 — Two Splendid Spectacles at London 

A pamphlet in the Guildhall Library, entitled. The Arrivali attd Inter laincments 
of the Embassador, Alkaid Jaurar Ben AbdeJla, with Ms Associale, Mr. Robert 
Blake, &c.,' tells of the ceremonies on the ambassador's arrival from Bari>ary on 
19 October, 1637, and of those during his stay in England. The aldermen and 
sheriffs of l/Ondon, in scarlet gcmns, met the Barbary merchants; the torches and 
links made the streets " almost as light as day." On 5 November, the king re- 
ceived the ambassador; though both occa^ons were splendid ^wctacles, there 
seems to have been no pageantr)'' on either. 

1638 — An Example of the " Fighting Show " 

While not a " royal-entry," the " Exercise performed the 18th of October, 
1638, in Merchant-Taylors Hall, by certain Gentlemen of the Artillery- Garden, 
London," may be considered here; it is interesting, because it shows the dcvckip- 



' Pp. 13 i. I can find no authority for some of this unknown author's statements — tbon^ 
for other details he uses the records reprinted in the Bannalyne C)ub publication already dted. 

One further cttatton from this work may be made; the writer aays (p. 13), that " the 
naturally fijic genius of the poet of Hawthomden was, on this occasion, subjected to the seven 
drudgery of preparing speeches ftnd poems to be recited to tlie king, stuffed with the most 
forced conceits, fulsome compliments, and extravagant imagery; though it must be confessed, 
that part of the poetry, if deficient in simplicitv, possesses connderable vigour and even bril- 
Uancy." 

The public entry of Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria, Into Antwerp was accompanied 
1^ pageants, designed by Rubens. 

Seven plates, " from the folio volume by Gervatius [published in 164a)," descriptive of 
the pageantry on this occasion may be found in the first %'olume of Fairholt's scrapbook, in the 
Sodcty of Antiquaries' library. Tliat Rubens's " sketches are preserved in the Antwerp Cal< 
lery " is noted by Foirholt; (they may have been mo\'ed, however, since the war began). 

The date of this entry may be 1636, in which year " Ferdinand of Spain " was at Ghent. 

* Published at London in 1637. 
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mcnt of the muster and like " fighting shows." ' Eighty men took part in this 
" exercise " — " eighteen with Morions, Suntrds and Targets; which encountred 
nine against nine. Secondly 32 Saracens, that is to say, a Captain, Lieutenant, 
Ensign, one Serjeant, Pipe, a Turkey-Drum, and 16 select Saracens. Thirdly 40 
of the Kfodent Arms; viz. A Captain, Lieutenant, Ensign, 2 Serjeants, t Phi/e, and 
2 Drums, 16 Musquettiers in Buffe-coats and Beaver Morions, and 16 Pike-men, 
compleatly Anned in white CoRelets, whole Pikes and Morions." 

The Ijanner of the Saracens Imre the crescent, and " a motto in the Arabian 
tongue and Characters." Both sides marched into the hall, and — after evolu- 
tions and countermarches before the " nobility, aldennen and gentry " who 
were present, and a speech addressed to the spectatore by a musketeer — various 
manceu\Tes and " firings " took place; then followed a fight between the " Chris- 
tians " and the " Saracens." It " contained (»c) a long time with great obstinacy 
on either side, untill at length the advantage of the Christians Arms and number of 
their Soiddiers prevailing ... the Saracens were forced to give ground." Re- 
pulsed once, and forced from tlie hall, the Saracens returned; the fight was 
renewed, and — after a valiant struggle — " they cryed for quarter; after the 
Turkey maimer, casting their weapons on the ground, and laying their left hands 
on their fieads, with a loud voice crying Saybe-SuUam." Taken captive, the Turks 
were led about the hall triumphantly; and a soldier made a final speech, saluting 
tlie nobility and citizens there assembled.' 

This furnishes an interesting example of the step between the Elizabethan 
" musters," and such fights as that the queen saw at Bristol in 1574,* and the 
Royal Military- Tournaments of our own day.* There is, probably, an influence 
of the tournament in both — and both show the " soul " of pageantry. 



1641 — The Retltui op the King to London* 

There was no sign of pageantry, save for the " armed-men " who rode at the 
head of each company, when the city welcomed Charles on 25 November, 1641, 
at his return from Scotland.* " Ever>- Company had a horse-man which road 

' My account is taken from William Barriffc's Mars, his Triumph (London, i(36i — in the 
GuildhaJI Library [A. 1.5)). 

» BartiSc seems to have taken part in tliis " cxcrdse " htmsetf — as the Ueutenant in the 
" Christian " aimy (Cf, p, 5). From the Epistle Dedicatory, it appears that he published his 
account only for the members of " our own company; as not being willing that so rmgh and 
unpoliiht a itraughl should be exposed to the publUk view." 

* Sec above, p. 206. 

• See next volume. 

' For accounts of this entiy see Otatia CarotitM, London, 1641 (in the GuDdhaU library); 
this pamplilec i^ reprinted inHart. ifisc.,v,pp.$6f.; Maitland.pp. 341 L; and John Taylor's 
England's Comfort and London's Joy [of which pamphlet there are two copies in llie Bodleian. 
It is rqirintod in the Works of John Taylor, the Water Poet, Fourth coUectioM, (Spenser Society, 
™ (1S77), DO. 7)]. Tliis last-named pamphlet contuns three wood-cuts. 
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severally in front of each of them, which horse-man did likewise beare the Armes 
of such a one Company as hee attended, he being in all parts suited Cap a pe 
accordingly." ' The king dined at Guildhall, after which he went to his palace 
through enthusiastic crowds — " tliere was no failing in expressions of love and 
loyalty by the people as appear'd by their shouts and acclimations {sic) as also by 
drinking of innumerable healths to his Majesty (which healths I hope will not 
prove sicknesse to any man)." ' The fountains ran wine. 

Id 1643 the Civil War broke out, and in 1649 Charles was executed. We may 
well beheve that the country was not, during these years, in the mood for pag- 
eantry; and the shadow of the king's death must have hung over Edinburgh when, 
in 1650, the city gave twenty thousand marks to Charles II on his entrance. Yet 
there seems to have been a dinner on this occaaon, for we read that " the cxpenMS 
of the desert bestowed upon his Majestic on Fr>'day last the second [of August! " 
amounted to £433, 16s., Sd} 



1653 — Cromwell at Guiij>hall 

On Wednesday, 8 February, 1653, Cromwell was entertained in London. There 
were no pageants, but the ocmipanies turned out, and the recorder made the 
following speech: 

" My Lord, there is one helpc more in Government, which God is pleased often 
to adde to the rest, which is the giving in of the affections of the People. The 
solemnity of this day, wherein the Citizens of this great City appeare in their 
severall Companies, as so many Cities witliin the City, s[)eakes much to this; they 
leave it to other Nations to salute their Rulers and victorious Commanders with 
the names of CtEsares and Impcratores, and after triumphs to erect for them their 
arcus Triumpfiaies; but if I mistake not, their end, this day, is not any such out- 
ward Pomp, or Glory, but that those who have bccne dehvered together, might 
rejoycc together, and to exprcsse their desires that tlie dvill Sword might be as 
prosperous for pubUque ends, in the hand where it is placed, as the military Sword 
hath bccne in the same hand. ..." * 



' Taylor, p. 3. 

* Taylor, p. 5. The pamphlet includes *' Venes Presented to h\i Majesty " which arc both 
Biblical and loyal; a prose spc«di, spoken to the king (wishing him a long and happy reign — 
this on the eve of the Civil War!); and " Veraes piewDted to the kings own Hand by John 
Taylor." (If this pamphlet be by Taylor, the author's name occurs in it nowhere else. The 
Spenser Society reiirinl refers to Hazlitt, Bihiuigraphkal Band Book, no. 74.) 

' From the records of the Town Council, in Documtnts (printed by the Bannatyne Club), 
p. 134. 

* This spcwh was " printed by E. B. for Matthew Walbancke," in 1653 (5 pp). It b pre- 
served in the Guildhall Library (A.1.5). 
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1660 — Rejoicings at Lyons, whb Remarks on " Feox d'Artitice " 

Before we notice the burst of pageantr>' that greeted Charles II, on his 
return, let us refer to the celebrations at the return of peace in Lyons, 20 March, 
1660. Tbe elaborate machina on this occasion recalls the pageant, although the 
latter was not usually made the basis of " feux d'artificc." Perhaps the construc- 
tion which contained the Seven Deadly Sins, in 1606, was as much a [>agcant as 
anything: and it ob\iously makes no difference — as far as our definition goes — 
whether the pageant is burned, or simply torn to pieces after the show is over.' 

The machines on this occasion were decorated with " scriptures," or inscrip- 
tions; and on them were placed allegorical, mythol<igical, classical and s>in- 
bolical figures — all more or less appropriate to the quarter of the town furnishing 
the display, or to the occasion celebrated by the whole dty. 

Following the description of the show is printed Advis Necfssaires pour la 
Conduite dts Feux d* Artifice? From this, I quote. " D y a trois choses 4 considerer 
dansla conduitedccesP'eux: le Sujet, I'Artificc, et lesOmemens. Lesujetpeut 
6tre Historique, fabuleux, emblematique, naturel, ou mfil^. . . . L'oocasion est 
ordinaircmcnt unc Victoire, la Naissancc d'un Prince, sa Majority, son Mariage, 
ses Alliances, sa Guerison, ou quelque auguste ceremonie. . . . Ces diverses 
occasions demandent des sujets bicn differcns. On pcut prendre pour une victoire 
Ics Trioni)>hcs des Kmpcreurs, les Nations subjugu^, & les BataiUes gagn^xs. 
C'est ainsi que les exploits de nos Monarques sont represent£s par le succ£s des 
Armcs gloricuses des Cesars & des Scipions. La naissance dUcrculc, & ceUe 
d'Alcxandre seroient des sujets propres de la naissance des Princes. Celle dc cdt 
Empereur e<kt mcrveilleuscment bicn represent^ la naissance de sa Majesty, 
pource que les Aigles, qui parurent sur le Palais oil 01>'mpias accoucha auroicnt 
£t£ le SjTnboIe des victoires de I'AIlemagne, dont les Aigles vaincues firent la 
pompe du berceau de ndtre Monarque, & le Temple de Diane, qui briUa la nuit de 
la naissance de c^t Heros, tandis que la Deesse £to)t occupy k le receuoir, & & 
seruir 01>7npias, scroit accomod*: a la nature du Feu . . . 

" Diuers Exemples des sujets Historiques. 

" Pour unc Victoire 

" Adiille & \1ysse mettans le feu 4 la \'ille de Troye. 

" Le jeune Annibal iurant la mine dc Rome sur les Autels. 

" Carthage briUfie par Scipion . . ." 

Various other suggestions arc made, not only under this heading, but for the 
fairth of a prince, for his coming of age, for his coronation, etc., etc. The list 

' This LyonnuB celebration is described in a pamphlet, preserved in the Fairholt coUectioa 
at the Society of Andquaries, and entitled, Les Rtjouissatues de la Pais faiUs dans la ViUe 4* 
Lyon, le so. Mars 1660 (Lyons, iti6o). It is illustrated with many plates, which show the 
different " sei-pjeces "; and contains descriptions of each. 
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includes such religious occasions as the canonization of a saint (where the sug- 
gestion is Elijah's journey to Heaven — " Ce transport est le vray s>-mbolc de 
rApotheosc d'vne Ame saintc "). and " le sacrfi d'un Roy & d'lm Prelat," for the 
fiist of which occasions " I'inauguration de Dautd & de Salomon " is siiggcsted; 
" celle d' Aaron " for the prelate. 

But " la Fable foumit dcs sujcts plus agreablcs que I'Histoirc, pource qu'elle 
re5oit plus de formes, & qu'elle fait des miracles qui passenl Ics forces de la 
Nature. . . . Le Sujet Embtematique est le plus ingenicux, pource qu'il est de 
rinventioD de I'Ouurier, qui est createur de sa matiere, il la fagon dcs Fortes; & 
qu'il n'est pas une simple application d'une chose faite, comme sont les sujets que 
Ton tire de I'Histoirc & de ta Fable . . . Lc Sujet nature! est plus simple . . . 
Comme seroit un Phoenix sur son bucher, une Salemandre dans les fldmes, un 
Portiquc, vnc Pyramidc, vn Obclisquc ou un Arc de Triomphc. . . . Lc mB6 est 
compost de tous les autres." 

That these /«*« d'artifice were fairly common, is shown by this Advice; my 
exciise for quoting as much of it as 1 do is to show how pageantic they have be- 
come. We shall, in a later chapter, return to pageantic effig>'-buniing, which — 
of course — has one root in fotk-custom. It would not be suri>rising to find that 
it was stimulated by such celebrations as these — which are, after all, elaborate 
pageantic bonfires, and nothing vise. 

" L'une des principales obseruations qu'il faut faire en la conduite de ces 
Feux," says our Lyonnais author, " est de n'y mcttrc aucune figure, dont on 
puisse trouuer occasion de raiUer; & que comme on les fait ortlinaireroent ' 
brOler, on ne puisse faire la plainte que fait Monsieur Colletet en une de ses 
Epigrammes, k I'otcasion d'un feu de loye fait en Gr6vc oii Ton auoit br^fi les 
Muses Van 1649. 

" Dtdans un Siede gtorteux, 

Od cherit Ics Fillcs dcs Dieux; 

Mais daiu un l&che & ridicule 

On Ics mcnc en Gr^ve, on ks briUe." 



1660 — The Rzstoration op Charles II 

At the end of May, 1660, Charles II was in Holland, but there was, ap- 
parently, no pageantry in connection with his visit.' Evelyn recounts, tmdcr 
the date of 29 May, 1660, the entry of the king into London.* There were no 



■ Not toujma, notice. 

> I-'or details see Rdatimt, m Forme it Journal, in Voyage ei Sijour jue . . . Ckarla II 
.... a faU en BoUandt, dtpuis k 2$ May, jut^ues au a Juin 1660 (the Hague, 1660). I'his 
illustrated pamphlet is in the Fairholt collection at the Soc Antiq. library, 

' Diary (ed. W, Bray, 1879), ii, p. 113. 

An eight-page pamphlet in the Bodleian (Wood 39S. is), entitled A Tnte Relation of the 
Reception of his Mtyestie and Conducting htm tArough the City of London . , , oh Tuesday Hit 
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pageants, but the fountains ran wine, and the mayor, aldermen and all the com- 
panies tumcd out to greet the monarch. On $ July, Charles was entertained I>y 
the dty; and there were pageants,' whicli are described in Tatham's London's 
Ghry? The dty was decorated, and the companies, in gown and hood, lined the 
streets from " old Jury " * to Temple Bar. The dty waits took part in the show. 
The mayor and aldennen, with their retinue, i>asscd to Whitehall, whence the 
lung " attended with tlie Lords of the Upper House, the Commons in Parliament, 
Lords of His Majesties most honourable Pri\'y Councel," etc., " takes his way for 
GuUdliall; and at Fleetstrect Conduit makes a stand, where He * is rccdved by a 
person, representing Timt in a very glorious Pageant, who Addresaeth himself to 
His Majesty on his knee . . . 

" And so His Majesty, the two Dukes, and the rest of the Noble Retinue and 
Gentlemen, pass on to Pauls Churchyard, where they are intertaincd {sic) by 
anotlier Pageant, very much amplified and adorned, in which is seated Truth . . . 

" Another Pageant presents its self at Fosler-iam, being a large and goodly 
Fabrick, a Tnimpetter placed on the Tc^, where it was intendctl Fantc should 
speak; But at the great Conduit m Cfuapside, Fame presents her speech.' 

" At Fouls Chain is another Pageant in the Nature of a Droll; where is pre- 
sented the Figure of Industr>', and the Carders and Spinners, in relation to the 
Clothiers Company. 

'* At Ckeapside Crosse another Dioll, where Pretty and the Tumblers play their 
Tricks . . ." 



ifi of Ms hutanl Afay, hrtng the Day of hit MajatSts Birth (London, 1660) gives full details of 
this show. The craits and civic authorities took part in this welcome; there were bands 
stalioDcd at Bridge Gate, die Exchange, St. Peter's in Cheap, Lud^te, and Temple Bar to 
play as the king passed; " and Graee church Conduit, Four spouts, CertMO Conduit . . . 
Great and Litdc Conduits, and Standard in Chtapxule and FUHslrerl Conduit, do idl rim with 
Clard Wine, as Tokens of loy." The expenses of the Pcwtercrs on this occasion may be found 
in Welch, ii, p. 116. 

' The MS. accounts of the Entertairunent at Guildhall, 5 July, 1660, may be found in the 
Gaildhall Library, MS. 289. The total cost was £7888, 23., 6d. 

' London's Glory, Repraented by Time, Truth and Fame: at tit Maptificent Triumphs and 
EttitrUtinment of His most Sacred Majesty Charles the II ... at GmldkaB on Thursday bting 
the $th day of Juiy i66o, and in the tilh V ear of IJis ifajt4tieU] most happy Reign. Together with 
theOrder and Management of the WhoU Days BusitKss. London, 1660. This pamphlet may be 
found in the Guildhall, Society of Andquaties, Bodleian, and Cambridge University libraries; 
there arc three copies of it in the British Museum. I make my outline from the pamphlet, 
which has been reprinted in Tatham's Dramatic Works (ed. J. Maidment and W. H. Logaa, 
Edinburgh, 1879}, p. 393. 

* I.e., Jewry. 

* The capitalization is to be noted; it is a sm&U, but none the less significant, SJgn of joy at 
the end of the Puritan r/gime. 

* In Tatham's pamphlet, from which I have been quoting, may be found the three speeches 
of Hme, Truth, and Fame. 
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After viewing these pageants, the king dined at the Guildhall; during dinner 
there was both instrumental and vocal music. When the banquet was over, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldenncn attended the sovereign to Whitehall. 

1661 — Chasles's Progress across London on the Dav before his 

Coronation 

Charles IT was crowned on 23 April, 1661 ; on the 2id he crossed the city and 
was greeted with pageants. John Ogiiby was appointed " for the conduct of the 
Poetical part thereof, consisting in Speeches, Emblemes, Mottoes and Inscrip- 
tions." The architectural part was " by Mr. Peter Mills, sur\*eyor of the city, 
and another person, who desires to have his name concealed." * 



' The Relalum oj Bis MajeslWs Entertainment, Passing through the city of Limdon to his 
Ceranation: with a description 0/ Hie Triumpkat Arches, and Solemnity (By John Ogiiby. 
London, 1661.) is in both the Bodleian (Gough. Lond. 113.13, and Wood 39S.18) and the 
Guildhall {A. i. 3. no. 1). A i66i edition, The Entertainment of . . . Charles It — vrilh a 
gready expanded text, giving the reasons and authorities for the symbolism — is Ulustratedi 
where it repeats the text of the 1661 edition it does so exacdy, save that the pRsent tense U 
usually (not always) changed to the past. This is in the GuUdball (Desk M). Aootbcr edition. 
The King's Coronation (London, 1685) is in the Guildhall (A. i. 3. no. 5) and the Bodleian 
(Gough. Midd. 31, and Ashm. G. 10. vii. b) ; and a fourth (Edinbur^, 1685] is in ihc Guild- 
hall (A. I. 5). The quotations above, in the text, are from the 1661 edition — the page facing 
the title-page, and p. 33. 

Cf. for other descriptions of thb cntiy, Evelyn, Diary, ii, p. i j6; J. G. Nichols, Lond. Pag., 
pp. 74 [. (from thrre contemporary pamphlets). 

In Ogilby's 1662 pamphlet, the procession is illustrated in a series of pictures; the four 
triumphal arches, and the coronation ceremony at Wrstminstcr Abbey, together with the pro- 
cession thither from Westminister Hall, are also shown. 

A five-page pamplilet in the Bodleian (Wood, 537.18) entitled Tlie Cities Loyalty Dis- 
piay'd: or the Four Famous and Retwwned Fahrieks in lie City of London ExaeUy described in 
their several Rt presentations, what they we, vfith their private meanings and perfect Actions at the 
day of putlick Vieu>, which is not yet discctered. Together with a true Relation of that high and 
stately Ctdar erected in the Strand bearing five Crowns, a Royal Streamer, three Lanthoms, and a 
rich Garland. Published for both Cities and Countreys Satisfaction (London, 1661), gives a 
detailed description of the arches prepared for the coronation of Charles. The first — neaxly 
eighty feet high — contained Btatties of James I, Charles L and — abo\-c ihem — of Charles II 
himself, in robes of slate. Behind him was drawn the Royal Oak. 

The second was about the same height; its roof resembled " the leads of a Castle," On it 
four " kings " representing the four kingdoms; they bowed to his majesty as he passed. A 
turret above showed tweUT angeb at twelve casemenu; over it was plaod the statue of Atlas. 
Under the gate were statues o( Charles I, Charles II, the Dukes of Vork and Gloucester. The 
third represented the Temple of Diana; it contained goddesses and the Oracle of Apollo. 

The Fleet Street pageant — the highest of all — was very elaborate. It was surmounted 
by a statue " like a blazing Comet glittering in the Air." 

The Cedar in the Strand, commonly called tlie Ma>-pole, was 134 feet high, and bore the 
king's arms. A morris dance " finely deckt, with purple Scarfs, in their half-shirts, with a 
Tabcr and Pipe the andent Musick . . . Danced round about the Maypole, after that 
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On his way from the Tower to Whitehall, his Majesty was entertained by a 
band of eight waits, placed on a stage in Crouched Fr>'ers; near Aldgate another 
band of six wails entertained him, in like manner, with music, from a bakony 
built for that puqx)se. 

*' In Leaden-Haii-Strtxt, nccr Lime-StKet End, is erected the First Trium- 
phal ."Vrch, after the Dorick Order. On the North-side, on a Pedestal before the 
Arch, is a Woman personating Rebdlion, mounted on a Hydra, in a Crimson Robe, 
torn. Snakes crawling on her Habit, and begirt with Serpents. . . . Her Attend- 
ant, Confusion, in a deformed Shape, a Garment of several Ul-matched Colours, 
and put on the Wrong way. . . . 

" On the South Pedestal is a Representation of BritUxin^s Monarchy, supported 
by ioyo//>', both Women . . ." Their costumes arc described; the paintings on 
the arch show Charles's landing, recall the ruined state of the kingdom imder 
Cromwell, and show God's justice up>on the rebels who murdered the king's 
sainted father. A picture of Usurpation, flying before Charles's calm advent, 
was placed over the arch; one of Usurpation's many faces was intended to. re- 
present the late Oliver Cromwell. 

Rebellion made the first speech, rousing herself at Charles's approach; then 
Monarchy and Loyalty unveil themselves, and as the former consigns Rebellion 
to perdition, she sinks from sight.' 

The East India Company's entertainment," before the East India House in 
Leadcnhall Street, showed a youth in the Indian hal)it, attended by two blacka- 
moors; he addressed the king, while another ^outh, also in Indian costume, 
mounted on a camel led by blackamoors and other attendants, scattered jewels, 
spices and ^Iks from his [>annicrs among the ^octators. He, in his turn, addressed 
the king.* 

Danced the rounds of thdr Liberty " (p. 4). The Ma^'pole also bore a royal purple strevner, 
and a garland with lanterns — one for James, Duke of York; one for the Admiral, and the 
third for the Vice-Admiral of England; they were to be lighted on dark nights, as long as the 
pole was to stand, to honor seamen. 

For the expenses of the Pewterers on this occasion, see Welch, ii, p. 128. 

What may be referred to as the " raw-material " of pageantry was seen at Bath when the 
citiiEens celebrated the coronation of Charles IL Four hundred virgins, who marched «ith the 
Lady Mayoress, " most in white Wastcoats and green Petticoats," bearing flowers, wreaths, 
and crowns; a conduit running wine; a parade of the civic authorities and militia, are all 
described in a pamphlet at the Bodldan (Wood, 537.17) entitled, C'/' the Celebration of the 
King'i Coronation-Day inlbe famous City of Balke. A true Narrative in a iMkr sent from Ihaiee 
to Dr. Chorleton, Physician to his Majcstit. (London, Printed 19 April 1661,) This is signed 
" William Smith." 

' The Edinburgh reprint, p. 3. 

* " This Entertainment was designed, and the Speeches made by a Person of Quality." — 
Ogilby's note. 

' " The two youths who speak to his Majesty as above, are John and Samuel Ford, sons of 
Sir Richard Ford, one of the Committees of the East India Company." Cf. J. G. Nichols, 
p. 74. 
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Near Leadenhall were more waits stationed; and on the top of the Comhill 
conduit stood eight white-robed n>'7nphs and a " noise of seven tnimpebs." 

Tlie second arch, " which is naval," stood near the Exchange in Comhill. 
" On the East side are two Stages erected ; on each side of the Street, one. In that 
on the Swth ^de is a person representing the River Thames; his Garment Loose 
and Flowing, Colour Blew and White, waved like Water, a Mantle over, like a 
Sayl; his Head crown'd with IjMtdoti-Hndg, Flags, and Ozicr, like long Hair, 
falling o're his Shoulders; his Beard long, Sea-green, and White, curl'd; an Oar in 
his right Hand, the Model of a Ship in his left, an Um beside him, out of wtjich 
issues Water; four Attendants in White, representing the four fresh Streams 
which fall into the River Thames, viz. Charwdl, Lea, Colnc, and Sfedway. 

" In the other Stage on the .Vor//;-side, which is made like the upi>er Deck of a 
Ship, are three Sea-men, whereof one habited like a Boat-swoin.** ' 

Neptune, Mars, Charles 1, and Charles 11 are painted on the arch; but on 
pedestals are living figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, " bearing the 
Arms of the Companies, Trading into those Parts." On the top of the arch is an 
Atlas, bearing on his back a terrestrial globe, on which is a ship under sail. " On 
the four jViVAes within the yt«A are living Figures . . . representing i4ri//w«(ifA, 
Geometry, Astronomy, and Navigation." All are women. 

The sailors entertain the passing nobility with a song; and six others, also 
habited like seamen, play wind-instruments. On the other adc are more musi- 
dans, who " perform their Duty without Intermisaon, till such Tune as His 
Majesty fronts the Figure, which represents Thames, and then cease "; Thames 
then speaks, after %Thich the three sailors wng again. 

At the Stocks tliere is a miUtarj- band; tlie fountain there, " being after the 
Thuscan [sk] Order," vents wine and water; water and wine 6ow also from the 
great conduit in Cheap; on the towers of the Conduit are eight nymphs, and eight 
muacians : and at the Standard in Cheapside, six waits. 

The third arch, near Wood Street end, " represents an Artificial Building of two 
Stories, one after the Corinthian way of Architecture, the other after the Com- 
posite, representing the Temple of Concord." Two female figures, representing 
Peace and Truth, grace this building; there is also Concord with the four cardinal 
Virtues — each of whom has an attendant. In the Temple are tlie Goddess 
Concord ' and eleven other " living figures "; beliind the goddess stands a man 
in a purple gown " like a citizen of London," presenting " the King with an 
Oaken Garland, Over the King's Head, ' Pater Patria,' " and over the Citizen's, 
" S.P.Q.L. ob cives servatos." * 

' Ogilby (i66i). p. II. 

* Called " ihe Goddtss of the Temple " in the Edinburgh (1685) pamphlet (p. 6). 

■ It is not quite dear wheUier or not this be a " living picture." Perhaps Charles himaelf 
entered the temple, and stood hcncath the inscriptton. There is, very likely, a connection 
between tlie " oaken garland " and the " Royal Oak " — cf. the Lord Mayor's Show [or 1660 
(below, chapter vi). 
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One of the figures which attends the goddess is named Troth; ' another is 
Love, and there are nine " lesser Figures," with whom is mingled an orcliestra of 
twenty-four N-iolins. Viihen the king comes, Concord, Love, and Truth sing a song 
(with chorus); then the former addresses the sovereign, and as he moves away, 
another song is rendered. 

N>-mphs oraipicd the Little Conduit ; and in a balcony erected at the entrance 
of Paternoster Row were eight more musicians. Otlier musicians were distributed 
along the route; more nyinphs in white graced the conduit in Fleet Street, on the 
" Lanthom " of which was " the Figure of Temperance, mixing Water and Wine." 

Tn Fleet Street, near Whitefriars, stood the fourth arch, rq>resenting the 
Garden of Plenty; it was of two stories — one Doric, and one Ionic. Bacchus, in 
appropriate dress, occupied the south side, in front of a painting which represented 
Silenus and dancing Satyrs; on the north side was Ceres, in front of a painting of 
Harvest, in a dragon-drawn chariot; Flora, in a various-colored habit, and 
Pomona, crowned with fruits, were on the west side, in front of paintings of gar- 
den and orchard ; four figures representing the Seasons [probably artificial] stood 
above four li\'ing figures representing Eurus, Boreas, Auster, and Zephyrus. An 
artificial figure, on the tc^, represented Plenty; and there were many musidans. 
A woman, also named Plenty, attended by two virgins, addressed the king on his 
approach,* 

At Temple Bar the king was " entertained with the \dew of a delightful 
Boscage full of several Beasts both Tame and Savage, as also several living 
Figures, and the Musick of eight Waits. ..." * 

This is one of the most elaborate entries of the century, and it is well to remark 
particularly the mixture of living figures with allegorical and historical paintings. 
The entertainment provided by the East India Company recalls the trade- 
symboUsm so common in the Lord Mayor's Shows; the distribution of the jewels, 
spices, and »lks among the spectators is an echo of the advertising conmion 
enough in the dvic triumphs. 

Evel)ii * " spent the rest of ye evening in seeing the severall arch-triumphals 
built in ye strcctcs at severall eminent places thro' which his Majesty was next 
day to passe, some of which though temporary, and to stand but one yeare, were 
of good invention and architecture, with inscriptions." They were more elaborate 
than was usually the case with these pageants; and some of them — if not all — 



' This suggests that the other Truth may be n statue; though the Edinburgh (1685) 
pamphlet calls her and Peace " two Figures in Female habits." 

* It is hard to tell from Ogilby's description ju»t which figures arc alive, and which are 
eEBgies. Apparently there were two Concords on the third arch, as here there were two 
Flenlies — one artilicial, und one alive. From the illustration in Ogilby's 1662 volume (p. 139) 
I gather that Bacchus, Cetes, Flora and Pomona were either effigies or painted on the arch; 
Bacdiu.'t and Ceres look, in the drawing, as if they were painted. 

' l^ie Kdioburgb (1685) pamphlet, p. 8. * IHory, u, p, 126. 
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stoodfor more than a year. On 27 May, 1663, Ihc Court of Aldermen " thought 
fitt and ordered . . . thai S' Thomas Adams, S' Thomas .'Mev-n, S' John Robin- 
son, Kts. & Baronctts & S' Richard fford ' Kt & Aldran do attend his Ma'" at 
Hampton Court to understand his pleasure touching the Pageants whether ye 
same shall bee continued for any further service or bee forthwith taken dounc for 
prevencoii of any further hindrance or annoyance to ye Inhabitants neare the 
same, -■Vnd to wame them." ' On the 17 July, 1662, " it is ordered by this 
Court that the Citty workmen shall forthwith goc in hand to rcpaire the houses 
which have bene damaged and impaired by erecting and standing of ye Pageants 
before the same were taken downe." ' 

The author of The Cities Loyalty Display'd * makes this interesting comment: 
" And as for the glories of these renowned Fabricks, prepared against the blessed 
coronation, the fame thereof is sounded throughout all Europe; for 1 myself have 
seen a French Limner drawing the figures of them to send to France, so that I per- 
ceive we English h&vc not altogether patterns from France, thcj' take some from 
us, and they arc even such, that I believe few in this age did ever see the like." 



1662 — The Queen's Progress on the River Thames 

Both Evelyn and Pepys saw the queen's progress on the Thames 23 August, 
i66a. The latter restrains his enthusdasm — the former does not spare super- 
latives. " I was spectator," says Evelyn,* " of the most magnificent triumph that 
ever floated on the Thames, considering tlic innumerable boates and vessdls 
dress'd and adom'd with all imaginable pomp, but above all the thrones, arches, 
pageants, and other representations, stately barges of the Lord Maior and Com- 
panies with various inventions, musifj and peales of ordnance both from ye vessels 
and the shore, going to meete and conduct tlie new Queene from Hampton Court 
to White-hall, at the first time of her coming to towne. In my opinion it far 
exceeded all ye \^enetian Buccntoras, &c., on the Ascention, when tliey go to 
cqxnise the Adriatic."* Pepys writes:' " All the show conasted chiefly in the 
number of boats and barges; and two jHigcants, one of a King and the other of a 
Queen with her Maydes of Honour sitting at her feet very prettily; and they tell 
me the Queen is Sir Richard Ford's daughter.' Anon come King and Queen in a 
barge under a canopy with 10,000 barges and boats, I think, for we could sec no 



' Whose sons look part m the cnlertainment o( the East India Company. 

* Rrptrlory Ixviii, fol. no. The space is left in the ifS. 
» Fol. iss- 

* The pamphlet mentioned above, p. 143, n. i : the passage cited is on p. 3, 
» Diary, u,^. 150. 

' In a note to this passage, Mr. Bray, the editor, refers to Tatbam's Aqua TriumphaKs, 
which we shall consider in a moment, and to the Ceittleman^s ifogatim, xciv, ii, p. 516. 

* Diary, ii, p. 316. 

* Cf. above, p. 344, n. j. 
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water for them, nor discern the King nor Queen. And so they landed at White 
Hall Bridge and the great guns on the other side went off." Tatham's description 
of his show goes into details.' Tlie barges of the twelve companies were taken up 
early in the morning of the 23d to Chelsea: " Most of the Barges arc attended 
with a Pageant, some more richly set out then [sic] the rest, but none remisse in 
shewing something of Affectiwi and Loyalty. 

" The Pageants are placed at the head of every Barge. That which attends 
the Mercers is thus set forth. Under a Canopy of State is seated a Virgin, on her 
head a silver Coronet. . . . Her attendants and three Maids of Honour and ux 
Pages, . . . placed three of [sic] each side the Pageant. 

" The Drapers Pageant is Ikus sei forth. Under a Canopy of State is represented 
a Grave Roman Magistrate . . . His Attendants are four; Loyalty, Truth, 
Fame, and Honour. . . . 

" The MercJianlTaiittrs Pageant is thus set forth. The Stage (being 12. foot long, 
and 7. broad) is Arclied with a wild Arbour, made in manner of a Wildemessc. 

" The two Camels (supporters of the Companies Arms) arc back'd with two 
Indians. . . . There are two Moores, that attend the camels as their guides. 

" In the Wildemesse is seated an Aged Man, representing a Pilgrim, and 
habited accordingly. . . . This alludes to St. John, the Patron of their Com- 
pany: for his Attendants he hath Faith, Hope, and Charity, who are placed 
before . . . 

" Th£ Goldsmiths Pageant is t/ius set out. Under a canopy of State sits Jttstice, 
her hair dishe\'eU'd. She wears on her head a golden Crown, her Garment Gold- 
colour, girt with a girdle of Gold, in one hand she hoI(Ls a Ballance, in the other a 
Toudi-stone. At her feet is placed two \'irgins [sic], their Hair dishevell'd, their 
Heads are encompas-scd with Wreaths of Flowers of scverall Colours . . . 

" It would be too tedious to insert here the braverj' of the rest of the Pageants, 
and being slreigthned in point of time, I shall omit it. 

" The Barges are anchored some 40. or 50. yards distant in the middle of the 
River, behind them is left an open passage for Boats to pas.sc, this side of the River 
is kept dear for their Majesties and their Trayn. 

" Between 8. and 9. of the Clock, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
move towards Chelsey, where they attend their Majesties conmiing from Putney, 
and then the Lord Mayor leads the way down the River before their Majesties. 

" The Grand Pageants appointed for the day are placed thus: The First at 
Chelsey; the second between Fox hall and Lambeth; the third at the private 
Staires at WhitehaU. 



' Aifua Trlumpkaiis; being a True ReIMm tf Ike Bontturable the City of London's Enter- 
taining Their Sacred iSajesties upon ihe River of Thames, and Wellcoming them from Hampton 
Cowl to Whiu-hait. Expressed atul selforlh in saeral Shewi and Pageants the S3, day of Augnst, 
1662, vrrittcD b>- John Tatham, Gent. (London, 1663.) Of this pamphlet the Guildhall and 
British Museum each possess one copy, and the Bodleian, three. 
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" Those three entertain their Majesties with Speeches, in their motion to 
WkUfhaU. 

" There are two Drolls,' one of Watennen the other of Seamen, continually 
imployed in dancing and singing. 

" The Droll of Watermen is placed between C/ieisey and Fox hail. 

" Tliat of the Seamen between Lambeth and WhiU-haH, cross the Tliames, 
where there is several tricks of Activity performed, both on the Stage and the 
Rope. 

" And the Seamen throw themselves into severall Antick postures and dances." 

The first " entertainment " — presented at Chelsea, " in the head of the I^rd 
Mayors and Companies Barges" — was a "Sea-Chariot, drawn with Sea- 
Horses. In the front whereof is seated Isi$; . . . her head adonied with an 
Anadem, or Crown of ail maimer of Flowers. ... In her left hand she holds a 
Watering pot, to denote her the Lady of the Western Meadowes, and Wife to 
Thatn. At her feet are placed .<5evcral inferiour Water N>Tnphs, belonging to small 
Rivolets, who are Contributaries to her . . ." When the royal barge approached, 
she hailed the royal pair; then they passed on to the " droll " of watermen, who 
sang a three-part song, after which one stepped fom'ard and addressed their 
Majesties. 

Then the king and queen moved on to the second entertainment, " which is a 
Pageant made in the manner of an Idand floating, and presented between Fox 
Hall and Lambeth, with a Lion and a Unicorn standing in the Front, the Sup- 
porters of the Armr^ of England: upon whose backs are placed two bigg Boyes, 
the one a Scotch, the other an English^ and habitted accordingly, with Banners in 
their hands, whereon is the Armes of cither Nation. 

" In the middle of this View is seated Tham, represented in an Old Man with 
long Hair and Beard, which may signihe the Weeds and Sedges of the River: On 
his head he wears a Crown of Flowers. ... In his right hand he holds a Trident, 
as he is Viceroy to Tkelis and King of Rivers. In his left hand he bears a Pitcher 
of Water, as he is Sonne to Achdous (the Father of Rivers) and Grandchild to 
Oceanus. ... On his right hand is placed a Nymph of the Water on whose head 
is the Figure of Greemvich Castle. On his left hand another Nymph, on whose 
head is placed the Figure of Windsor Castle . . ." 

Thames addressed the king on lus approach ; his speech is full of loyalty and 
flattery. His island, he says, shows Britain, which, with Portugal, is 

"... one in Fanw, 
Tlicre is no dUTerenoe 'twixt 'em but in Name, 
Lisbon is London, Tagiu Thames, and tbcn, 
The Fortuptes are become En^ishmen, 
The English, Portuguts, both meet in hearts, 
Thus Protidence unites remoUsI parts." 



We shall find many of these in seventeenth century Lonl Ma)'or'3 Shows. 
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With further compliments to both king and queen, Thames ended his speech; and 
as the sovereigns moved on toward Whitehall, they were entertained by the 
second " droll " of Indians and Seamen, who <lanccd and sang. 

The " third view " received the royal couple at the private stairs, when they 
reached the palace. It con^sted of " a Sea Chariot made in the manner of a 
Scollop shtU, drawn with two Ddphins, on whose backs are placed two Tritons. 
In the fnmt of the Ckoriof is seated Tlutts ... her Attendants are four Sea 
Nymphs . . . 

" Thetis addresseth her self to their Majesties . . . alluding to the Storm^ and 
Joy of the Portugues, which happened at one and the same time." 

One of tlie explanations, which — like notes — follow the account of each 
eDtertainment (" not," as Tatham says, " to inform the knowing pKrson, but 
to help such as are unacquainted with Poetical Authors and Historie"), is worth 
recording. It shows the spirit of symbolism which permeates this show. 

" Why T/ulis drawn in a Sea Chariot, accompanied with Tritons, and Sea 
Nymphs. 

*' By the Chariot, is meant the swift motion of the Sea, and by the diverdty of 
her Attendance, are (w) understood the various sorts of Fishes, which are said to 
wait upon the Sea Gods and Goddesses, because they have their being and habi- 
tation in the Sea; But Tritons are commonly taken for Sepiunes Tnuntxiters, 
and sometimes for Sea Monsters. Thetis was also married to Peieus an excellent 
Navigator, and therefore is presented with gray hairs, which is partly to intimate 
the Antiquity of Navigation, and partly to shew the cares and feais of Seamen, 
who are observed to become sooner Gray hair'd than others." 

The songs of this triumph were " set by Mr. John Gambie, one of His Majesties 
Servants, a Person well known in Musick. 

" The Management and Ordering of this dayes Triumph was carried on by the 
Judgement and Care of 

" Mr. Peter XtUts, Sur\-eyor 

" Mr. Matin, Water-BayM 

" The two City Painters. Excellent in thdr quaUty 

I w'- 1^. ^!^*'"i ^""^^^ ) No lesse ExceUent in their qualities." 
" Mr. Richard Cletre Carver / ^ 

This show has borrowed much from the Lord Mayor's Show of the times, as 
might be expected; for Tatham had written many of the latter, and — it may be 
presumed — was forced to use some of the properties already on hand. The 
Island recalls the aquatic pageants of the Kenilworth entertairunent almost a 
century earlier; and the sea-chariots, with the dolphins and nymphs, show 
nothing new in water shows. The adaptation of the pageantic animals to mer- 
cantile and national heraldr>' is to be noted; we shall see much of this kind of 
thing in the civic triumphs which we shall examine in the next chapter. The 
" drolls " seem to be a development of the tumblers whom we met in 1547 
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and I5S3 ; in the Lord Mayor's Show they were often connected with the trade 
of the chief magistrate's guild — here, of course, they are fitted to the aquatic 
occasion. 

It may be wondered how much of the poctiy was heard, even by the sovereigns. 
lliat the noise of the crowds was greater on land than on this occa^on may be 
doubted ; it is likely, however, that the spcakera were farther away from the king 
than was the case at a passage through tlie streets of the city. Perhaps it was 
owing to the difiiculty in making king or mayor hear, that speech eventually faded 
both from the civic shows and the '* royal-entiy." 

1665 — The Reception of the Duke op Ormokd at Dublin 

When the Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was received in 
Dublin on 17 October, 1665, there was "... a conduit in the Com Market 
whence wine ran in abmidance. At the New Hall was erected a scaffold, on which 
were placed half a dozen Anticks: by the Tollsell was erected another scaffold, 
whereupon was represented Ceres, under a canopy, attended by four ■virgins. At 
the end of the Castle street a third scaffold was erected, on which stood Vulcan by 
his anvil with four Cyclops asleep by it: and the last scaffold was raised at the 
entrance into the Castle Gate, whereupon stood Bacchus with four or live good 
fellows . . ." ' Ordnance welcomed the governor, and there were fireworks in 
the evening. We cannot tell whether the characters mentioned above spoke to the 
duke — but there is nothing to let us assume they did. The mythological tend- 
ency here is noteworthy. 

1672 — TsiuuPHAL Arch at Heidelbehg 

When Charles, Palatine of the Rhine, was married at Heidelberg in 167a, at 
least one triumphal arch was erected. An illustration of this may be found in the 
first voliune of Kairholt's scrapboc^, now preserved in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

1679 — A RoTAi, Passage through London 

The precept of the mayor to the aldermen of the various London wards to pre- 
pare for the passage of the king through the city on his way from Flanders in 
November, 1679, is preser\'ed in the Guildhall. No mention is made of pageants; 
but the houses are to be decorated, and the streets cleaned. A reference to 
the " late Precept for the prevention of Squibs and other Fireworks " may be 
noted. 



> The Dublin oonespondeot's letter to The InkUigetHXr for 30 October, 1665 (no. &S; 
pp. 1063 f.). 
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1685 — Coronation op James and Maky 

An account of the ceremonial at the coronation of their most excellent Maj- 
esties King James II and Queen Maiy at Westminster the 23d of April, 16B5,* 
makes no mention of pageantry. 

WniiAH in AT THE Hagite 

There was pageantry when King William III made his first \Tsit to Holland 
after the Revolution of 1688. It is described in a pamphlet ' entitled " A Descrip- 
tion of the Most Glorious and Most Magniticent Arches erected at the Hague, for 
the Reception of William the Third, King of Great Britain; with al! the Mottoes 
and Latin Inscriptions that were written upon every one of the said Arches. 
Translated into English from the Dutch." Just what part speech played — if 
any — is hard to determine. 

169a — The So\'ereigns Entertained at Guiu>HAtL 

We shall have occaaon to note, in the next chapter, the fairly frequent appear- 
ance of royalty at the seventeenth-century Lord Mayor's Shows. Here I may 
draw attention to " An ace": of Moneys Received towards the Entertainment of 
their maj"" King William and Queen Maiy att Guildhall on the Lord Majors 
Day, 1693," * which shows receipts of £1114. 



1697 — The King Received by the Citizens 

A contemporary broadwde describes a reception of the king by the citizens of 
London, 16 November, 1697.* It was vcrj- splendid, but there was no pageantry 
in the strict sense of the word. Besides the recorder's speech, there was a con- 
gratulatory oration addressed to the king by one of the Hospital bo>'5 ; the houses 
were decorated, and in the evening there were illuminations and fireworks. 

The next year Augustus II was crowned King of Poland; and triumphal 
arches were erected oa this occa.sion.* 



' A broad^e in the Bodleian (Cough. Midd. jz), printed by Thomas Kcwcomb in the 
Savoy, 1685. 

* Reprinted in the second edition of Lotd Somets's CtMection oj Scarce and Valuabk Tracts 
(ed. Sir Walter ScoU), u, pp. 59$ f. 

' Guildhall MS. 388. Apainlcr's bill of£s5,andacarpcnter'Eof£8o suggest that somcof 
this money went for the pageants. Edward WatLi, Keeper of Black well Hail, received£j, 51. 

* An Account of Bis Most Excellent Majesty's Splendid Reception into lAe Famous City of 
London, together with His Royal EnUrlainment in and through the said City on Tuesday the i6th 
of this Instant November, 1697. (Guildhall, BrtKuUidcs, 7. 17) C(. J, G. Nichols, p. 81. 

* Tliey aic pictured in the Fairholt scrapboolc before alluded to. An interestinf; plate 
illUfttntes a morris danoc (" Der Mohrea Tantz ") on this occasion. 
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By the end of the seventeenth century, the " royal-entiy," which had been 
pretty elaborate until just after 1660, lost its pageantic features. Tliis was prob- 
ably chiefly due to the fact that the monarches were not uncommonly visators at 
the mayor's pagcaots; whatever the cause, the fact remains. 'Ilie custom of 
riding through the city from the Tower to Westminister on the eve of their coro- 
nation fell into disuse at the end of this century ; and the coTonati<Hi ceremonies — 
which had never been, in themselves, pageantic — lost the prelude of pageantry 
which had marked the majority of coronations since that of Richard II in 1377. 
Instead arose the custom of a state visit to the Guildhall on the first Lord 
Mayor's Day in each reign. We shall see, in the next chapter, that Charles 11 
witnessed several of these dvic shows, and dined at the Guildhall after them, as 
did many of his successors; and it is, perhaps, due to this fact that the " royal- 
entiy " was shorn of its pageantry, though not, of course, of its splcn<lor. 

Before we close this chapter, let us glance at some of the royal-entries of the 
later centuries, some of which will be found to have retained, for one reason or 
another, pageantic features. This survey obviously is not exhaustive. 

1702 — QtiEEN Anne at the Guildhaix 

On the first Lord Mayor's Day of her reign, Queen Anne visited the Guildhall; 
" An Account of moneys rectived towards the Entertainment of her Maj"* 
Queen Aime att Guildhall on the Lord Mayor's day, 1702 " * shows expenses 
amountmg to £1745, i^., 6d.* 

1714 — Geosge Welcomed by tbe Cituens 

In 1714, the Pewterers joined the other companies in welcoming George I on his 
passage through London; their expenses amounted to £48, ijs,, lod.* but there 
seems to have been no pageantry on this occasion. 

Aside from the participation of royalty in the welcome pvea to the Lord 
Mayor on his inauguration, I have found almost no mstance, during the eight- 
eenth century, of pageants used in connection with a welcome to a sovereign. 



■ GuildhaU MS. s88. Mr. WatU, keeper of BlackweU Hall, received £3, las, and tbe 
" Queens Musick " received £30. The first item, undoubtedly, is connected with tbe Lord 
Mayor's Sliow. 

* The same MS. accounts show that when the Duke of Marlborough was received at Gold- 
smiths Hall in 1704, Mr. Saunders (perhaps the creator of Gog and Magog — see above, p. 6t, 
n. 4] was paid £3, and the " City Musick," £5; and one " Shipley for yc Mu:uck w'''in, 
£56, 51." The total coat of this entertainment was£868. la 1706, the Duke was entertained at 
Vintners Hall, on which occasion the city music received £8. In both cases this was probably 
lor playing during dinner, 

* Wekh, ii, p. 180. 




* 
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1803 — Napoleon at Antwerp; the Giant Appears 

In 1803, Napoleon visited Antwerp, and was received with pageantry. Sta- 
tionaT>' structures, with inscriptions, welcomed him on his entrance; the city was 
illuminated ever>' evening of his stay, and there were fireworks.' 

On the first of Thcrmidor, in the afternoon, the grootat Otnmcgang was re\'iewc<i 
by the First Consul.* The giant appeared, " figure colossale de 26 t 28 pieds de 
haut, construite en i534,par lepeintre I'anafse/j, sous la direction du grand Rub- 
bens} B £taittrahi£ par mchevauxdebrasseurs,les plus grands dc la ville. . . . 
n est vfitu & I'antique. ... On UsaJt rinscription suivante sur le piMestal oH 
il est asKis: 

" Mote me& magnus sed tu, Bonaparte, Iriomphis." * 

There was also, on this occasion, a car of triumph, on the highest part of which 
was a statue of Bonaparte; it carried appropriate mottoes. Tlie " city music," 
habited as Mamelukes, played as they rode on this car. 

A ship, named the Deux Ntihes, manned by cabin boys (nuntsses),^ carried a 
motto, and was followed by " le char de Neptune. Le Dieu 6tait reprfeent^ par 
un hommc. A c6t6 de lui 6lait la Oftsse Thftis sous I'apparcncc d'unc jcunc fille. 
lis occupaient le fond du char attel£ de chevaux marins conduits pardeux Sir^nes." 
Latin and French inscriptions were displayed. 

Then came a whale, twenty-seven feet long and fifteen high; " port£e sur un 
vaste flat qxii renferme un reservoir d'eau et une pompe, ainsi que la m6canique 
qui la fait mouvoir, cllc soufflait, par Is bouche ct Ics oulcs, une grande quantity 
d'eau sur les grouppes nombreux qu'ellc rcncontrail, cc qui 6tait, pour le peuple, 
I'objct d'un divertissement trfe bruyant, Un joii enfant, vfitu en Triton, diri- 
geait malicieusement les jets des oulcs." 

The car of Vulcan followed; a rock encloMng the forge of Vulcan, with figuits 
representing " I'fitat militaire," religion and industr>', it had also ten c>clops, who 
were forging " I'anneau d'une alliance £troite." Their hammers rang out an 
anvil chorus, while the smoke of an " encens exquis " issued from the forge. A 



* See the Rdaiiim de la Rfctption faiU i BimaparU . . . dans la VQl* d'A uvtrs tors de son 
passage en Van xi (.\ntwtrp, year 11 — 1S04); this is in the FairhoU collection at the Soc. 
Antiq. 

* The above-named account, pp, 34 f. 

* MS. note, pencilled in the margin of Fairholt's copy: " 1! Rubens was born 1577! " 

* The pamphlet gives the supposed hiistory of the figure, repeating the trsdition of the 
giant named petit EckJiof, who " raiiconnait les batejiers: mais le fameux Brabo, qui a donn^ 
son nom au Brabant, lui coupa la main (hand) el la jeta (u^pen) dans le Seuvc, d'ob est venu 
Bondwerpen ou, par corruption, Antwerpen, Anvers." Ttiis legend is repeated by Fairholt, in 
L. M. Pag. (pt i, pp. XXXV f.) 

' " Ccs enfans qui appartenaient k d'honnfitcs families, qui les avaient babiUfe & leurs 
frais. diaicnt si bicn inslruits aux manauvres, qu'ils salisfirent particuti^ement le ministre de 
la marine, devant qui ils prircnt i tichc de se distinguer." (p. 36.) 
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man in chains, behind the car, represented *' Tenvic cnicUcmcnt touimcntdc des 
succfis du hfiros de la France." 

I^^stly r^me the car of Agriculture, or " renldvemcnt dc rEurope." This char 
d'Europe was built in 1767; it contained about forty young girts, tn white, 
"plac&s en amphitheatre." As on the other cars, there was here a suitable 
inscription. 

" II existe encore dans !e magasin du petit Eekhof (sk) d'autres machines qui 
auraient fait partic dc la ffite, telles que la G^ntc, t'EIqihant, les Dauphins etc 
si leur grand £tat de degradation cQt permis de les r^parer. La trinity, I'enfer, le 
jugcmcnt dernier, furent consume par un incendie, il y a environ cinquante ans. 
Ces machines . . . nc sortaient jacUs qu'aux deux kermcsses ou f£tcs patronalcs 
d'Anvers, jusques vers 1700 qu'on ne les vit fAu& qu'en 1728, 1744, 1767, lors de 
I'entrte des gouvcncurs des Pays-Bas." ' 

Here we have a show which resembles closely the English royal-entries of the 
^teenth century; althou^, of course, it was modernized with appropriate al- 
lusions to the dty's guest of honor. Its giant, dating from the lime of Henry VIIl 
of England, was but one of the properties which was re\ived for the occasion; 
the char de I'Europc was only thirty-six years old, but perhaps replaced an 
earlier one. I have dted these details to show that in a city, which doubtless 
made many gifts to English pagcantrj', the love of this kind of thing was aiWc at a 
time when its parallel in England bad lost much of its former glory. 

i8sa — Geosge IV at Edinbubch 

There were no pageants when LouU XVIII of France entered London on 20 
April, 1814,' but in 1822, when George IV \Tsited Edinburgh, there was a sugges- 
tion of pageantry'.' Platforms and galleries were erected for the spectators, and 
triumphal arches were built. Two were put up at Leith, as soon as it was known 
that the king would land there; * another at the chief entrance of Dalkeith.' 

The Lord Mayor of London in his State Barge, attended by the Goldsmiths' 
and Skinners' barges, bade George farewell on his departure from Greenwich.' 
After a sea-voyage, the king landed at Ldth; much pomp there was in his entry 



>P.40. 

* A MS. account of this entry, written on vellum, may be found in Addl. MS. 35.160. 

* OatbiieDtjy,SKiiKlIiiii>rwal Account 0/ his Majesty's Visit IcScoUcnd. Fourth edition 
(Edinburgh, 1813). This is in UieFaitliolt collection at IheSoc. Antiq.; it contans illuatraUons 
of the landing of George IV at Leith, 15 August, 1&31; the ix^al procession passing by Picardy 
Place, OD the same day; aviewof the Grand Procession to the Ca.<itJe, 33 August; the banquet 
given the king by the city, 34 August — and a plan of the some. 

* They are described in the above-mcnlioncd Account, p. 34. 

* P. 37. Much poelr}', including verses by Sir Walter Scott, John Mayne, and othets — 
named and unnamed — was written for the occasion; it is reprinted, Urtd., pp. 49-67. 

■ P. 73. The State Barge was towed by " the Royal Sovereign Steam-boat" 
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into Edinburgh, but no pageantiy; addresses were delivered, and firevorks 

displayed — the latter included " transparencies " and illuminations at Edin- 
biugh, Dalkeith, and Leith. On the evening of the i6th, " inscriptions, orna- 
ments, devices, and emblems were displayed in endless and dazzling variety " 
at Edinbui:gb.* 

On the 22d, there was a splendid procession when the king went to the castle; 
but, though it is called a " pageant " more than once,* there were no pageantic 
features in the strict sense. 



OtHEK NiNElEENTH CENTURY " ROYAL-EnTRIES " 

Although arches were erected in the High Street, when Queen Adelaide viatcd 
Leicester 35 November, 1839, there was no other suggestion of pageantry, in its 
stricter sense, on that occasion. The city was decorated; the queen was greeted 
warmly by the citizens, and addressed by a school-boy — but there is nothing in 
this entry to detain us.* 

When Queen Victoria and Prince Albert went to Scotland, In 1843, they were 
greeted everj-where with triumphal arches.* The next year the sovereigns viated 
Leicester; here again the i>agcantry was conlincd to triumphal arches.' 

At the \'isit of the British Queen and Prince Consort to the King and Queen of 
Belgium, the same year, there were triimipbal arches both at Brussels and at 
Antwerp. Ship and giants appeared in the cavalcade at the latter dty; and there 
was also a " Whale Fountain." ' 

To celebrate the marriage of the Duke of Brabant with the Archduchess Marie 
of Austria, in 1853, there was held at Brussels an " historical procession." The 
" floats," or pageant-cars, seem to have carried not only historical t<^eaux, but 
also symbolical figures.' It is interesting to observe that the I>ord Mayor's Show 
at London in November, 1853, showed a revival of pageantic features, which 
included the Car of Justice, and horsemen symbolizing various nations; a car 
representing Australia, and one of Peace and Prosperity.' 



' P. lis. 

* Pp. 191 1. 

* See Ketiy, Rayai Prcgrases and VisitihLeiceskr (iZ^), pp. $13 t.; he dtcs the account 
of the Leicester Jovnud for 39 November, 1839, and appends various others, from local and 
metropolitan papers — some of them brief; others reilecUiig political prejudice. 

* Cf. the Ixmd, lUus. Xews for 17 September, 1S43, pp. 397 and 300; lor 34 September, 
p. 313. These arches are pictured. 

* They arc illustrated in Kelly, Rayct Visits to Lticeittr, pp. 557, 559, 561; his account b 
taken from the Leicester Chronide, 

* Thisvisitisrctfttcdin thcLondonPtdorta/rtMuforsoSeptember, 1843. Thetriumphal 
arches " Wbale Fountain," ship and giants are illustrated in this periodical 

* For illustrations of this e\-cnt, see the lUm. Lord. MctfS for 37 August, 1853, p. 169. 

* On this, see chapter vi, below. 
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It is not my purpose to record all the triumphal arches erected for royalty 
during the nineteenth century; ' this was the common form of pageantry in the 
later " royal-entry." In i88i, however, when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
visited Swansea, there was a pageant which recalls the older castles; and several 
others recall the earlier trade-pageant£. The Corporation address was delivered 
at a pavilion which had been erected on the boundary of the city. " The pro- 
cession, joined by the Maj'or and Corporation, then moved onwards through the 
streets of the town, which were crowded with dehghted spectators. . . . The 
next halt was made near the Great Western Railway Station, where a Masonic 
Pavilion had been erected on one side of the road, whilst on the other was a grand- 
stand, occupied by the Swansea Choral Society, 2000 strong, supplemented by 
some aoo youthful choristers in W'tlsh costume." * There were triumphal arches, 
parades, and iltuminatims at night, fireworks, bonfires, etc., and addresses and 
songs of welcome. 

" The triumphal arch in Castle Bailey Street was a representation of the 
ancient Castle of Swansea, as shown on the borough arms, and was decorated with 
flags and spears." There was a " Tin Arch," and " the ' Wool Arch,' erected by 
Messrs. Parry and Rocke, woolstaplers, entirely at their own cost, was composed 
entirely of raw wool and yam, weighing over six tons, the \-alue being about 
£1000.* The sides con-^sisted of bales of compressed wool, bound with gilded bars 
of iron ; the other decorations were all of different \Tiriou3 coloured yams and raw 
wool, interspersed with a few evergreens, and upon the roof sat two women, in 
Welsh costume, bu^ly engaged in knitting." * 

A WoHD ON Recent Coronations 

Neither the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the Guildhall on 5 
December, 1901,' nor the " Royal Progress " of Edward \1I through London on 
25 October, 190a,' was pageantic. The latter event took place shortly after the 
coronation of the king * — the first coronation which EngUmd had seen in ."uxty- 

' Cf. «. g., thai erected on Loodon Bridge in 1863 — [^ctured in the Iliiu. Land. Sews for 
ai March of that Ntar. 

* toivion Graphic iot 39 October, 1681, pp. 435!. This visit is also recorded and [Nclured in 
the tUus. Lond. A'rav for 29 October, 18S1, p. 416, etc. 

* These arches arc tllusunted on p. 437 of the number of the CropMc referred lo. 

* We may compare these figures with the giiU who spun and knitted at Norwich in 1578, 
and with the trade-jiageaiit at Sandwich in 1573. We sbiall find the txade-pageani a common 
feature o( the Lord Mayor's Show. 

' A volume giving full details, witlt the speeches at the dije^iter, is preserved in the Guild- 
hall library. A splendid spectacle the scene must have been — but it was not pageantry, iii the 
technical sense. 

' See Stone, Fafivals, Ceremtmif J and CustDMr (1996), p. 43, for illustration and description 
of this eii-enL Also sec the contemporary press accounts. 

' Which is described in detail in the London Timfs for ti August, 1903. 
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four years. Wthin a decade Britain saw two king-emperors crowned, and the 
brilliancy of these spectacles has rarely been equalled in modem times. Both 
ceremonies may be considered symbolic of Britain's power; but even the sym- 
bolism of the Durbar, which followed the coronation of George V, will not bring 
the ceremony within the field of this discussion. Often what the press calls a 
" pageant " is merely a splendid show; this loose use of a word — which has too 
many legitimate meanings — adds to our difficulty. 

In our con^deration of the " royal-entry " — including those progresses <rf the 
sovereign across the city on the day before his coronation — it has been the pas- 
sage, rather than the subsequent ceremony of crowning, which has interested us. 
Whra these processions were given up, toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, pageantry died out of the " royal-entry," save in the provinces. As recently 
as 191 1, the Salisbury giant, St. Chrisb^her, i^peared in omnection with the 
local fftte celebrating the coronation of George V. 

Until the time of Charles n, the Lord Mayor's Show — which had, about the 
middle of the dzteenth century, jtnned the folk-pageantry of the Midsummer 
festival to the trade-pageantry of the " royal-entry " — shared with the latter the 
floats and platforms with their symbolism, all^ory, and history; since that time, 
pageantry in England has been, until the present century, chiefly confined to the 
London civic triumphs, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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